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THE professed design of these Essays is, under the plea of 
maintaining the spirituality of the Christian dispensation, to 
prove in general that it is wholly distinct from, and indepen- 
dent of, Judaism, or any earlier dispensation ; and, in parti- 
cular, that there is no Scriptural warrant whatever for the 
observance of what is called the Christian Sabbath or Lord’s 
Day—the Sabbath having been exclusively a Jewish institu- 
tion, and having therefore no place among “the simple and 
independent institutions of the Gospel ;” while even as a 
Jewish ordinance, it away with that dispensation to 
which it belonged. In conducting his argument, the author 

rofesses to assume “the general historical authority of the 

ooks of the Old and New Testament as the authentic record 
of the religious systems disclosed in them respectively,” and 
even to vindicate the inspiration—in a restricted sense how- 
ever—of the books of the former, as well as of the latter, against 
objections to which, as he was obviously aware, his peculiar 
views @xposed that doctrine. But whilst he conducts his 
argument on the assumption we have — A might — 
insinuates, cepecial y in certain “notes,” t e might have 
proceeded otherwise. “It cannot be denied,” he says (p. 79), 
“that, in the Old Testament his and institutions, we find 
repeated instances of what cannot be reconciled to our ideas 
of moral right, or to what is now known to be truth and 
matter-of-fact. But if, in any declaration or institution, we 
find that which now appears to be untrue, unjust, unworthy 
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of supreme goodness, or at variance with the highest standard 
‘of purity and holiness, it seems impossible to accept it as 
really divine.” With the charge here brought against the 
Old Testament we are not at present to deal: we have ad- 
duced the passage simply to shew that our author is inclined 
to question, to some extent at least, its divine authority. In 
a note (p. 97) he also says :— 


“T have throughout the present argument asswmed the received 
view of the Old Testament as a continuous historical account of the 
Israelites and their institutions. That assumption, however, it is 
perfectly well known, is, in the opinion of some of the best critical 
scholars, open to much question ; in fact, on a discriminating exa- 
mination of various parts of the narrative as it stands, the dif- 
ficulties which present themselves are such as can only be ac- 
counted for (in the opinion of some acute critics) by supposing it a 
compilation of fragmentary documents of various ages, put together 
without much regard to their historical connection or authenticity, 
but with a religious design. My present object, however, does not 
demand any introduction of these topics. If they were admitted, 
no doubt the inferences in this Essay [the third] would follow a for- 
tiort ; indeed much of the discussion would be superseded altogether. 
But I prefer, for the general reader, to reason on the admitted view 
of the case, and not to mix up my conclusions with assertions which 
might de disputed.” 


The import of this passage is obvious; for it manifestly 
implies that the author was not indisposed to acquiesce 
in the view of the Old Testament which the so-called “best 
critical scholars” referred to entertained. In another note 
(pp. 114, 115), too long for insertion, the same disparaging 
view of the Old Testament, even as a historical record, is, 
though indirectly, expressed. The author refers to certain 
“critical writers,” who, as even a scanty measure of sound 
critical knowledge might have shewn him, confounding 
the essentially distinct ideas of “ sacrifice” and of “a thing 
or creature doomed to destruction,” and contemplating per- 
versely the representations given in the Old Testament of the 
character and worship of the Jewish people during their 
eventful history, and, in particular, misinterpreting, as even 
an uncritical reader might discern, certain statements bearing 
on the condition of the people, and especially the obviously 
idiomatic declaration by the prophet Jeremiah (vii. 22), “ that 
God did not ordain the sacrifices at the time of the delivery 
of Israel out of Egypt ”—a declaration, we may observe in 
passing, which refers to the great distinction denied by our 
author, but maintained under all dispensations between Moral 
Law and Ritual Institutions—have arrived at the conclusion 


that— 
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“The law was really a compilation of later date, and that, in fact, 
the Israelites were for many ages absolute idolaters, to whatever 
extent some few more enlightened and pious individuals may have 
maintained a purer doctrine and worship; and that it was not till 
a much later age that that purer system was really established; and 
that then it began to be an object with the compilers of traditions to 
make out for the purer system of religion an antiquity which was, 
in truth, quite fabulous.” 


Our author does not indeed express his concurrence in this 
conclusion ; but it is perfectly clear that he does not regard 
it with disfavour. 


“ Without reference,” he says, “ to any such theories of the origin 
or composition of the early Jewish history, it is, at all events, suffi- 
ciently evident, on the very face of the narratives, that the Israelites 
were, even to a late period, in a state little removed from absolute 
barbarism ; and were, as a nation, in the lowest and most puerile 
state of intellectual and moral enlightenment—‘ a hard-hearted and 
stiff-necked generation.’ ” 


We have dwelt thus long on this painful part of our subject, not 
certainly with the view of fastening upon our author any charge, 
but in order to set before our readers at the very outset the fact, 
so obviously implied in the passages to which we have referred, 
that in undertaking to discuss the relation between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, he, while professing to assume the general 
historical authority of the books of the Old, as well as of the 
New Testament, and thus “to reason on the admitted view of 
the case,” was not altogether free from certain prepossessions 
strongly militating against this view, and powerfully tending, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, to affect his reasoning. 
And we have felt the more bound to attend to this matter at 
once, because our author throughout his Essays is every now 
and then asserting his claim to calm and impartial discussion, 
and is almost incessantly charging those theologians whose 
views he is opposing with ignorance, prepossession, bigotry, 
and even with dishonesty. 

Returning, then, to the professed design of these Essays— 
which, in one word, is to shew that Christianity is in every 
respect distinct from, and independent of Judaism—we pro- 
pose to subject them, so far as our limits will allow, to such a 
_ review as will, we trust, sufficiently expose the utter baseless- 
ness of the arguments adduced ; and we would also humbly 
aim at a still higher object—at contributing something for the 
confirmation of our faith in the Holy Scriptures, and to en- 
large our views of the preciousness of that “day of rest,” 
formerly the seventh, but now the first day of every week, 
which for our spiritual and eternal good the "Wise God has 
set apart and blessed under all the dispensations of His right- 
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eousness and grace, and which is to us the unceasing sign of 
‘that perfect and everlasting “rest which remaineth to the 
people of God.” 

The subject, however, to which our attention is thus drawn 
is one of vast extent, as well as of profoundest interest ; and, 
within our limited space, it would be impossible to do more 
than touch upon some of its leading features. Suffice it then 
to say in general, that the relation of Christianity to all the 
earlier dispensations by which its great truths were shadowed 
forth, and the way prepared for its entrance into the world, 
is such as, on the. hand, furnishes irrefragable evidence of its 
heavenly origin ; and, on the other, enables us clearly to dis- 
cern its profound mysteries. It is the perception, not of some 
sudden, abrupt, and unexpected disclosure of divine wisdom 
and grace, but of a great moral scheme of providence com- 
mencing with the origin of our race, and gradually unfolded 
through immediate divine interpositions indissolubly connected 
with the progressive march of human affairs, and ultimately 
developed by the advent of the predicted and expected Re- 
deemer, the Only Begotten of the Father—which, together 
with the evidence furnished by this Redeemer in his works of 
power, his words of wisdom, and his example of- goodness, 
impresses the thoughtful mind with the conviction that this 
scheme, revealing such majesty, holiness, and condescension— 
so marvellously adapted to man’s once high, but now fallen 
eondition—so full at once of righteousness and mercy—so alien 
to man’s corruption, and yet so replete with love for his real 
good—is, indeed, no product of human wisdom or human 
superstition—no cunningly-devised fable—no fiction of earthly 
origin—but a scheme which must have had its origin in the 
incomprehensible wisdom of God—a scheme answering to his 
eternal purpose, and the progressive unfolding of which He 
alone who reigns over all could conduct until its full revelation 
in the appearance of hisSon. We cannot refrain from quoting 
here one of the profoundest passages of Butler’s Analogy :— 

“ Thus the evidence of Christianity will be a long series of things, 
reaching, as it seems, from the beginning of the world to the present 
time, of great variety and compass, taking in both the direct, and 
also the collateral proofs ; and making up, all of them together, one 
argument : the conviction arising from which kind of proof may he 
compared to what they call the effect in architecture or other works 
of art; a result from a great number of things so and so disposed, 
and taken into one view.” (Part IT. c. vii.) 


If this view of the relation of Christianity to the earlier dis- 
pensations is correct, our belief in the divine origin of the 
latter is inseparably connected with our belief in the divine 
origin of the former; and it necessarily follows that any 
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attempt to set aside the divine authority of the Old Testament 
which contains the inspired record of these earlier dispensa- 
tions, must be directly prejudicial to our belief in the divine 
authority of the New. The same mode of criticism which is 
strangely deemed applicable by “ those best critical scholars ” 
referred to by our author, to the books of the Old Testament 
in order to support pegconceived and really absurd theories 
respecting their origin, will not fail to be applied either by 
the same scholars, or by their legitimate and further advanced 
followers, with the view of sustaining equally fanciful theories 
respecting the composition of the books of the New Testament. 
Every one, even slightly acquainted with the history of this 
pretentious but false and paltry criticism, is aware that we 
are stating no biypothetical case. And it is lamentable to 
think that of late symptoms have appeared where we might 
certainly not have expected to witness them, of a renewal of 
the old, and, as we had hoped, exhausted contest respecting 
the authenticity and divine authority of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 

But the connection between Christianity and the earlier dis- 
pensations is also such, that a knowledge of the latter is neces- 
sary to enable us clearly and fully to understand the former. 
We are at present referring not so much to those fundamental 
truths which belong to true religion under every dispensation 
—the truths which have direct reference to the existence of 
God, to his unity, perfections, and providence; and to that 
law which is immutable, and is heoehen at all times the only 
standard of man’s duty—all which truths, we may here re- 
mark, are unquestionably revealed in the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, and are, to a great extent, assumed as known 
truths in the books of the New; but we are specially referring 
to some of the peculiar doctrines of the gospel—such, for 
example, as the great doctrine of the atoning death of the Son 
of God—and what we affirm is, that in order to obtain a clear 
and full view of these profound doctrines, we must attend to 
the representations, shadowy as these were, which were given 
of them to the ancient church. The very language in which 
these doctrines are expressed in the New Testament, is bor- 
rowed from symbolic institutions under the earlier dispen- 
sations; and this language was employed by our Lord and 
his Apostles, not by way of mere accommodation to the pre- 
judices of those whom they addressed, but because the divine 
institutions which gave origin to the language enable the 
mind to discern, and in some measure to comprehend the 
‘true nature of the doctrines conveyed. Thus, though the 
institutions peculiar to Patriarchism and Judaism are done 
away-—though we no longer approach the Most High through 
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_ the blood of animal victims, or through an earthly priesthood 
—yet the benefit resulting from these institutions has not 
ceased under the gospel; for through their instrumentality 
we truly learn what is meant by the only propitiation for sin, 
by the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus, and by that Priestly 
office which he performs on our behalf in the presence of God. 
The ritual law is, in many respects, still our guide unto a full 
knowledge of the gospel of Christ. 

But without further preliminary remarks, we proceed to the 
task which we have undertaken. The Essays comprising this 
series are three in number. The first is introductory, and 
contains a “general statement of the subject ;” in the second, 
the author treats, at considerable length, “the application and 
misapplication of Scripture” in general ; and it is in the third 
Essay, which extends to nine sections, that he mainly endea- 
vours to establish his views respecting the entire distinctness 
of Christianity from Judaism in general, and the absence of 
all Scriptural authority for the observance of the Christian 
Sabbath in particular. Along with frequent repetition of the 
same ideas, there is a variety of topics discussed in the first 
two, which were evidently intended to be both introductory to 
the third, and to prepossess the reader in favour of the views 
there advanced. There are, we are bound to say, important 
truths occasionally stated, and well stated, by the author, but 
these are sadly blended with views which we believe to be 
erroneous and prejudicial to the interests of truth; and the 
vehement and ungenerous tone which he almost invariably 
assumes towards those whose opinions he is opposing, contrasts 
strangely with the calm and philosophic spirit in which he 
professes himself desirous to conduct the discussion. As it is 
our main purpose to remark on the views respecting “the Law 
and the Gospel,” broached and supported in the first four 
sections of the third Essay, these sections will receive our 
chief attention. It seems necessary, however, before entering 
on these, to notice the contents of the first two Essays. 


Essay I. “ Intropucrory.’—Referring to his former series 
of Essays, entitled “The Unity of Worlds and of Nature,” in 
which “some important topics—of a theological nature—were 
imperfectly adverted to, but confessedly reserved for more full 
discussion,” having been then, “for the most part, rather 
viewed as resulting from considerations of a philosophical kind, 
than more directly the subjects of discussion,” the author now 
proposes to take up some of those questions on their own more 
peculian ground, and apart from the considerations before 
introduced. These questions “involve the consideration of 
the real nature and characteristic tendencies of the Christian 
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doctrine, more particularly in reference to its independence of 
the peculiar principles implied in the system of the Old Testa- 
ment.” They also “bear on the discrepancies with physical 
truth found in the representations of the Judaical Scriptures, 
especially in the instance of the Creation, the Deluge, and the 
like narratives of a physical kind, referring to the economy of 
the material world.” Regarding these so-called discrepancies 
as, in fact, ascertained contradictions, he repeats what he had 
stated in the former series as to the manner in which “the 
force of the objections arising out of them may be obviated,” 
“chiefly by the argument that Christianity is not really impli- 
cated in ~ on representations, which are wholly peculiar to 
the Mosaic religion, with which Christianity has, however, 
been too commonly mixed up and confounded, not only in 

opular estimation, but even by many eminent modern theo- 
ogians, among whom we cannot but notice a very common 
tendency to lose sight of distinctions between the different 
portions of the Divine dispensations.” Our author is parti- 
cularly fond of charging others with “mixing up and con- 
founding things which are distinct ;’ but he certainly appears 
here to be himself open to such a charge. Admitting that 
there are “distinctions between the different portions” of 
those dispensations which he here characterises as “ Divine,” 
and that there has existed, “even among many eminent 
modern theologians, a very common tendency to lose sight of 
these distinctions,” what has this to do with the evidence on 
which the Divine origin of the dispensations respectively rests? 
If Christianity—however distinct from, and independent of, 
Judaism—reeognises the Divine authority of Judaism, and if 
the evidence supporting this authority is disproved, is not 
Christianity, then, really implicated in the result? Do not 
all the dispensations hang together, so far, at least, as evidence 
of Divine origin is concerned? They are either all Divine, or 
not one of them is Divine. Our author, indeed, says (p. 65), 
when referring to objections suggested to some of his views on 
the ground of the inspiration of Seripture:—‘ But if this 
{inspiration] be insisted on in ever so literal a sense, it does 
not follow that a representation of the only kind intelligible to 
a particular age and people might not be given by an inspired 
writer, though now discovered to be in its letter at variance 
with fact, and therefore fairly to be understood as of a figura- 
tive or poetical nature, or by whatever equivalent designation 
we may choose to describe it.” This is the mode in which,ias 
he there insists, “the force of objections arising out of the 
discrepancies” referred to, is to be obviated. If this is a legi- 
timate mode, then Christianity can receive no detriment what- 
ever from being “implicated in those representations of the 
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Judaical Scriptures” which, as is alleged, are contradicted by 
the conclusions of physical science. But we are here assured 
that the force of the objections arising from this quarter is to 
be obviated “chiefly by the argument that Christianity is not 
really implicated in these representations.” There is certainly 
in these different statements a measure of apparent inconsist- 
ency. We, however, only repeat that, whatever be the con- 
nection between Christianity and Judaism as to doctrines and 
institutions, they must be, as Divine dispensations, inseparabl 
connected, as far as the evidence for the Divine origin of eac 
is concerned ; and, therefore, Christianity is really implicated 
in whatever objections are raised against Judaism. 

After stating that in the discussion he is to assume “the 
general historical authority of the books of the Old and New 
Testament, as the authentic record of the religious systems 
disclosed in them respectively,” he observes that “the discus- 
sion lies with that class of readers who already admit the 
entire authority of the Bible, and who are even disposed to 
press it beyond all due and reasonable limits; and that it is 
mainly from the endeavour to correct these extreme opinions, 
and to inculcate a more moderate and enlightened view of the 
claims and use of the Scripture records, that the difficulty 
arises in obtaining a patient hearing from those whose pre- 
possessions are perhaps strongly in an opposite direction.” He 
then affirms that a decided change has taken place in the 
Christian Church in the views entertained respecting Judaism 
and Christianity as distinct dispensations. ‘“ The theology of 
past ages appears to have been more rational and enlightened 
than that which has been at least very popular in modern 
times.” “The writings of the Fathers of the ancient Church, 
as well as those of many of the earlier Reformers, exhibit a 
clear perception of the broad distinction between Judaism and 
Christianity, which in other schools and systems, more widely 
diffused in modern times, seems to have been forgotten and 
overlooked.” This modern theology, so inferior to the ancient, 
he designates “ puritanical ;” its advocates are “earnest but 
illiterate men;” many of its tenets are “grateful to human 
nature ;” and, hence, it has gained an ascendency among the 
less educated classes. ‘‘ Critical discussion of theological ques- 
tions is greatly required, but is often disparaged, especially by 
theologians, who are too often more interested in the support 
of particular systems, to which they feel such free inquiries 
mizht be dangerous, than in the pure search after truth.” The 
author next specially remarks on the “influence of physical 
discovery” upon the tone of theology. “It is now perceived 
by all inquiring minds, that the advance of true scientific 
principles, and the grand inductive conclusions of universal 
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and eternal law and order, are at once the basis of all rational 
theology, and give the death-blow to superstition.” It would 
be foreign to our purpose to endeavour to ascertain the mean- 
ing of this oracular statement. That the advance of true 
scientific principles, and the grand conclusions of law and 
order as deeiasiutdiogs the operation of the Divine wisdom 
and power in creation, are unfavourable to superstition, and 
subservient to the progress of true religion, is most readil 
admitted ; but the “ basis” of this religion is, we parte wan 
laid in man’s intellectual and moral nature, which, whatever 
may be the extent of his physical knowledge, compels him to 
recognise the existence of a Supreme Being, and informs him 
of his accountability to this Being; and as to the expression 
that “law and order” are “universal and eternal,” if by this 
is meant that whenever the incomprehensible but all-perfect 
God, who alone is truly eternal, does operate, law and order 
will ever be discerned in His free operations, it merely conveys 
a self-evident truth. But, on the other hand, if the expression 
mean that the law and order—the particular law and the par- 
ticular order—which we at present observe in the succession 
of physical events, had ne beginning, and are necessarily im- 
mutable, excluding the possibility of direct interposition on 
the part of God, then we maintain that no such conclusion is 
warranted by a science which only investigates an existing 
course of things, and can never lead to conclusions of a neces- 
sary order. Our author, in his next sentence, utters words of 
somewhat ominous import. As, however, he reserves the sub- 
ject for future elucidation, we willingly quote them without 
any comment :— 

“ The influence of the advance of physical science on religion is, 
in truth, a very wide subject, and involves some topics at once of 
great difficulty and high import in regard to the very foundation of 
a belief in revelation and its received external evidences. But these 
are questions which will not fall within the scope of the present 
discussion, but will be reserved for a future opportunity.” 

The author now charges the great body of theologians, and 
especially those of the Puritanical school, with the “ most 
inveterate hostility to science,” and in particular to the science 
of Geology, the discoveries of which “have made advances far 
more formidable to its claims [those of Puritanism], and sub- 
versive of its Judaical principles, than were all the assaults 
made by the heresies of Copernicus and Galileo on the autho- 
rity of the Catholic decrees in a past age.” Judaical principles, 
to use our author's expression, whether now obligatory or 
otherwise, were sanctioned by the Most High. They are here 
placed on a level with “the Catholic decrees.” After referring 
in a most bitter tone to what he terms “ fallacious attempts at 
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reconciliation,” he compliments the “ formularies of the Church 
of England as being more favourable to the progress of en- 
lightenment” than the spirit, and consequently the. standards, 
of what he designates “the Puritanical school.” It is not for 
us to judge between our author and the recognised “ formu- 
laries” of his Church; but if he can legitimately prove that 
his views propounded in these Essays, respecting the character 
and authority of the Old Testament Scriptures, are in accord- 
ance with the articles of that Chureh, we can assure him that 
he need be under no alarm as regards that standard of Puri- 
tanism, the Westminster Confession. But we must now close 
our remarks on this Essay. Towards its conclusion, he refers 
to “the practical evils” of what he calls “ Puritanism,” espe- 
cially in respect to the observance of the Sabbath. We must 
quote the whole passage :— 


“In those theological controversies, which have attracted very 
general attention, the interest popularly excited has often been 
apparently most disproportionate to the real importance of the ques- 
tion, or its bearing on practical objects or intelligible feelings. Thus 
men’s minds were roused into vehement alarm some years ago at 
attempts to revive some points of ecclesiastical ceremonial, while at 
present public opinion is hardly awakened to the far greater practical 
enormities of the invasions of Puritanical intolerance, concentrated 
in the enforcement of Sabbatism. If any theological topic can be 
said to come home directly to the daily life of every man, it is surely 
the question of this observance, and of the alleged obligations on 
which it is maintained. Its practical influence is constantly inter- 
fering with the pursuits, enjoyments, and even domestic and personal 
freedom of all, and especially of the working classes. Yet few are 
found willing to emancipate themselves or others from that influence, 
even where they fully acknowledge the unsoundness of its foundation. 
Those who are foremost to raise an outcry against Romanism, or the 
merest semblance of a leaning to its practices, passively yield to a 
superstitious formalism more oppressive in its exactions, and at least 


equally destructive of the spiritual simplicity of Christianity.”—(P. 
21, 22.) 


It is sufficient, in the mean time, to confront this melancholy 
effusion with a declaration which, though found in the Judaical 
Scriptures, proceeds from high authority, and is, we believe, 
entitled to respectful attention under the Christian, as well as 
under the preceding dispensation :—“If thou turn away thy 
foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy 
day ; and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honourable ; and shalt honour him, not doing thine own ways, 
nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words: 
then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord; and I will cause 
thee to ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed thee 
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with the heritage of Jacob thy father: for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it.”—lIsa. lviii. 13, 14. 


Essay IL “On raz AppLicaTion aND MISAPPLICATION OF 
Scripturz.”—In this essay the author labours to fasten on the 
great body of modern theologians, and especially on those of 
the so-called puritanical school, the charge—that in interpret- 
ing and applying Scripture, they have, from extreme views on 
the subject of inspiration, wholly discarded all rational prin- 
ciples, and been guided by a “ servile slavery to the mere letter 
of the Bible,” and by an entire disregard of those distinctions 
which characterise its different portions. He also endeavours 
to establish this charge by a “ reference to one or two remark- 
able instances in which the application of the principles here 
glanced at, has been actually carried out in the maintenance of 
theological systems.” While the fact is to be admitted that 
some theologians have proceeded on erroneous principles in 
their interpretation of Scripture, and while it is also conceded 
that the most learned and careful interpreters are liable to err, 
yet nothing can be more contrary to truth than the assertion, 
so repeatedly affirmed by our author in a manner undeserving, 
indeed, of the slightest notice, that modern theologians have, 
in general, interpreted and applied the Word of God in the 
absurd way he has been pleased to describe. 

“It would seem,” he says, “as if the theologian, when entering 
upon the field of sacred research, thought it not only allowable, but 
necessary, to discard all those principles of interpretation which he 
would in common reason have adopted in the exposition of any secu- 
lar writings, and that the distinctions which in other cases are forced 
upon the attention—between fact and metaphor, between history 
and poetry, between local and national allusions and truths of uni- 
versal application—were all to be laid aside when the volume of 
Scripture was opened,—that its contents were to be examined by 
some other rule—peculiarities and allusions, allegory and matter of 
fact, the connection of argument, and the reference to times, places, 
persons, and circumstances, were all to be lost sight of in one undis- 
tinguishing blind adherence to the mere letter of texts,—that the 
Divine will was to be recognised in the mere letter of any single 
passage taken promiscuously anywhere out of the multifarious writ- 
ings contained in the volume of the Scriptures, new or old, Jewish 
or Christian, and applied with equal disregard of the context from 
which it was wrested, or the conditions of the case to which it was 
to be tortured.”—(P. 34.) 


A single word, by way of refutation, on such a description 
as the preceding, and it is only a imen of the character of 
the whole of this essay, is altogether unnecessary. We 
ceed, then, to notice two of the instances which he adduces 
with the view of “ illustrating his observations” on this head. 
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The first is the system of Calvinism. The essential doctrine 
‘involved in this system, he justly observes, “ appears, if not 
in express form, yet in principle and spirit, to have been ex- 
tensively adopted in aie times.” It “attained, however, 
its more exact and systematic development in the hands of 
the Genevan reformer.” According to our author, this system, 
which “ once occupied a high position, at least in the estima- 
tion of a large section of the Protestant world, as the very 
standard of orthodox views,” “ has now dwindled into compara- 
tive insignificance,—even when it is nominally professed, being 
universally modified and softened in all its harsher features.” 
It is unnecessary for us here to point out the distinguishing 
features of the Calvinistic system. Its essential doctrine, as 
is well known, is the universal and absolute sovereignty of God, 
—a doctrine which reason and revelation unite in attesting, 
and which is held by all sound Calvinists in conjunction with 
other doctrines, apparently but not really conflicting with it, 
namely, the eternal and immutable distinction between right 
and wrong, the freedom and moral accountability of man, and 
the entire opposition of the will of God to sin. Our author, 
like so many who seem incapable of bestowing upon it even 
ordinary attention, objects, as is usual with its opponents, to 
this system, that it “ makes God the author of sin,”—that it 
renders “ goodness and wickedness purely arbitrary,’—and 
that it denies all “ moral responsibility.” But he at the same 
time admits that the system rests on the “letter” of Scripture, 
and he quotes, in a somewhat ironical strain, one or two pas- 
sages, which, when literally, and we must add when justly, 
interpreted, involve the doctrine. He insists, in fact, that this 
system, which he so entirely misrepresents, is “ unassailable 
on the literal principle of interpretation.” The drift of his 
argument is obvious. Calvinism is supported by this mode of 
interpreting Scripture. But Calvinism is abhorrent, irrational. 
Hence this mode of interpreting Scripture must be fallacious. 
“The way, and the only way, by which we can escape these 
and the like monstrous inferences, is by the unhesitating adop- 
tion of the simple ground of rational interpretation,” the prin- 
ciples of which he goes on to state; but these we need not 
detail, for they are, in fact, the very principles of that mode of 
interpretation, whether termed “ literal” or “ rational,” which 
every sound interpreter adopts. The author’s ideas about 
“literal” interpretation are exceedingly vague; and all we 
shall further say on this subject is, that the more thoroughly 
Scripture is examined according to the strictest principles of 
interpretation, in accordance with which we deny endeavour 
to ascertain the exact meaning of Scripture, the more clearly 
will its testimony be discerned to the sublime, the precious, 
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the only consoling, though incomprehensible, doctrine of the 
alone sovereignty of Jehovah, 

The aa instance adduced by our author refers to the 
Mosaic narrative of the creation. An argument is here also 
raised, by way of reductio ad absurdum, against what he terms 
the “literalism” of Scripture. We need not remind our read- 
ers that our author is once more at his favourite occupation, 
and they will not expect us to be long drawn aside from our 
main oy ee The author insists that the Mosaic narrative 
must be literally interpreted, and that its statements are in 
direct opposition to the conclusions of geology,—conclusions 
which no man, he affirms, can question. He therefore con- 
cludes that the narrative cannot be regarded as historical, but 
either as simply wntrue or designedly fictitious, He is willing 
to adopt the latter alternative, and he considers that this view 
of the narrative in no way affects its inspiration, for “ para- 
bles” are fictions, and are yet allowed to be inspired. He is, 
further, disposed to look on his success in this matter as a 
ground of boasting. 


“‘ The inevitable rejection of the historical character of the Mosaic 
narrative—a character so strenuously insisted on under older systems 
—cannot but be regarded as a marked feature in the theological and 
spiritual advance of the present age. It is not a step which can be 
denied, retracted, or obliterated ; it is a substantial position gained 
and retained, and from which the advancing inquirer cannot be dis- 
lodged. And the more it is reflected on, and its consequences fairly 
appreciated and followed out, the more, I do not hesitate to express 
my opinion, will it be acknowledged as the characteristic feature and 
commencement of a great revolution in theological views.”—(P. 65.) 


Our remarks on this agitated question shall be few. First 
of all, we would observe that, whilst we accept all the really 
ascertained facts of geological science, we are not so ready to 
accept theories which geologists, and our author among the 
number, have constructed to account for these facts. That 
interesting science, notwithstanding its rapid progress, is yet 
encompassed with many difficulties, especially as what 
appear to have been new races of organic being. These diffi- 
culties, which embrace other points as well as the one we have 
specially mentioned, the sober-minded inquirer will at once 
acknowledge, and he will be particularly cautious in framing, 
prematurely, any theory for their solution. We would next 
observe, that as to the historical character of the Mosaic nar- 
rative, this is a point which cannot be fairly controverted. It 
presents itself to our view as such, and is assumed to be such 
in other parts of the sacred volume. We cannot, therefore, 
accept either of the alternatives suggested by our author. The 
narrative is not a “ parable” or “ poetical composition” of any 
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sort ; it is a simple and august narrative of successive creative 
-acts or Divine interpositions, and, as an integral portion of the 
Word of the God of all truth as well as power, it must be 
historically true. But, in the third place, we would humbly 
observe, that in interpreting this narrative, we must not ex- 
pect to find materials for constructing scientific theories as to 
the changes which the earth, together with its organic tenants, 
has undergone since the beginning. We must attend to the 
obvious design of the narrative, and also remember that it is 
written, as is the case with every other portion of God’s Word, 
in the ordinary language of men, and not in those terms which 
science prescribes. Further, we must attend to the fact, that 
each of its successive statements is comprehensive, and refers 
to Divine acts and their final results, and not to physical causes 
or physical processes. Of these three elements, which must 
enter into a sound interpretation of this narrative, the first, 
referring to its design, is of greatest moment. Our author 
rather hastily determines this point :—“ The obvious drift and 
intention of the whole representation, especially as introduced 
into the law as given from Mount Sinai, was to enforce the 
institution of the Sabbath among the Israelites.” This is a 
mere preconceived theory. To ascertain the design, we must 
carefully study the narrative itself. This, we apprehend, was 
threefold, or, in other words, the narrative was designed to 
teach three great truths: first, the self-existence of God and 
the creation of the universe—of inorganic matter and of all 
organic being—by His Almighty power; secondly, the high 
original dignity of man, as created in the image of God; and 
thirdly, the necessity of one day of rest in every seven from 
all earthly labour, in order that man may be continually re- 
minded of his high relation to God, and, therefore, of the 
great purpose of his existence. Such, then, as we infer from 
the narrative itself, was its threefold design ; and most assu- 
redly there is nothing unreasonable in the supposition that the 
All-wise and Omnipotent Creator could so arrange the progres- 
sive operation of His power in preparing the earth as the place 
of man’s habitation, as that it should, when revealed to man 
in its great successive stages, be subservient to this high de- 
sign. And as one essential part of this design was to institute 
the weekly Sabbath as being, in the mind of the Eternal, with 
whom one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day, necessary for man’s physical, moral, and spiritual 
good, as well as for the remembrance of His own existence 
and glory, on the part of man, there does not appear to be any 
valid reason, so far as sound interpretation is concerned, why 
these six successive days should not indicate either six natural 
days according to man’s reckoning, or six successive times 
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when special Divine interposition took place, or six successive 
periods, of whatever length respectively, during which the 
great work of preparing the earth for man’s ap ce had 
proceeded. Apart entirely from the facts fr rr light by 
geological science, the interpreter of the narrative, who seeks 
to carry his inquiry beyond the ascertaining of the great reli- 
gious truths which it was specially designed to convey, would 
soon perceive reasons for exercising extreme caution on this 
particular topic. If, on the one hand, the narrative seems to 
point to six successive ordinary days, it is manifest, on the 
other, that the recurring expression—“ and there was even- 
ing, and there was morning, one day,” “second day,” &c., is 
peculiar, apparently added to each preceding statement as a 
separate clause, and as pointing not less to the successive days 
of man’s preordained week, than to the exact period during 
which the creative power of God, referred to, had I been in ope- 
ration. Again, an attentive examination of each separate 
statement cannot fail to give rise to the idea, that whilst sepa- 
rate acts of Divine interposition took place, the results of 
these acts were processes which, though originating in these 
acts, were gradually brought to completion through the sub- 
ordinate agency of laws or causes called into action by Almighty 
power. This view, indeed, of the narrative is so apparent, that 
even before geology was known as a science, some interpreters 
regarded the work of the first day as limited to the uction 
of “light,” referring to an anterior period the creation of the 
heavens and the earth, and the movement of the Spirit of God, 
which is represented as a “continued operation” upon the 
fluid mass of the earth. In like manner, processes which, if 
brought about through subordinate agencies, would manifestly 
require longer time than that of a natural day, are mentioned 
in the other statements; and the remarkable silence of the 
narrative, as to the length of the day on which God is said to 
have rested, does seem to countenance the theory—for we 
would not use a stronger term—that the preordained human 
“week” is designedly adopted as the scale to which the suc- 
cessive operations of Divine power are referred. All this, we 
repeat, might be suggested to the mind, entirely apart from 
geological discoveries ; but it seems to us perfectly evident that 
no scientific theory respecting the changes which the earth may 
have undergone, whether in its inorganic mass or in its organic 
tenants, can possibly be constructed from this narrative, which 
is limited, as has already been remarked, to comprehensive 
statements of Divine acts and their final results. And those 
interpreters who have attempted to frame such a theory appear 
to us to have overlooked the very nature and design of the 
narrative, and to have exposed it to those assaults which have 
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so repeatedly been made in later times. There are, indeed, 
. certain conclusions of a general character which may be drawn ; 
but beyond these the interpreter ought not to proceed. The 
narrative clearly teaches that the universe had a beginning ; 
that the mass of the earth was from the beginning subjected 
to change ; that in course of time light shone forth ; the atmo- 
sphere appeared ; the dry land and the seas were formed, when 
vegetable life also commenced ; the great luminaries of the 
earth were to be seen by the supposed spectator ; the waters 
began to exhibit the existence of animal life, and the winged 
fowl flew in the open expanse ; the earth was tenanted by its 
living tribes; and, last of all, man—the lord of this lower 
world—was brought upon the stage. This apparent succes- 
sion, indicative of real facts, is established by the narrative 
beyond all question; but nothing more is affirmed in the 
comprehensive language employed. Now, what does geology 
say as to all this? It deals only with changes in a course of 
things—with results and their physical causes—and there are 
depths into which it has not yet penetrated, and is in all pro- 
bability incapable of penetrating—effects also which it does 
discern, but for which it is as yet at least unable to account. 
Does it, however, deny that the earth had a beginning? Does 
it deny that man came last of all living beings on the earth 
into existence? What is its testimony, so far as it can give 
such, on these two points? Further, does it deny the realit 
of a continued state of change from the beginning until man’s 
appearance? Does it positively deny that vegetable life was 
anterior to animal life? Does it deny any one of these great 
conclusions which the narrative establishes? Is not its whole 
teaching, so far as it can furnish any, on the side of these con- 
clusions? And, if this be the case, does not this general con- 
cord warrant us in the belief that did we only fully compre- 
hend all that is implied in the Divine record, and could we 
also trace the history of the earth back to the beginning, this 
concord would be extended to every particular embraced in 
both records—in the Word and in the Works of the Living 
God? It is easy to force the two witnesses into opposition— 
to strain the testimony of the one by making it speak when it 
is silent, or by putting detailed statements into its mouth when 
it designedly utters comprehensive declarations, and to build 
theories on the facts stated by the other—mere hypotheses 
which a profounder knowledge of the history and origin of 
these facts would probably scatter to the winds ; and thus, by 
a false or imperfect reading of both records, construct a “ po- 
sition” where we may entrench ourselves, and in our pre- 
sumption, alike unphilosophic and irreverent, make assaults 
on the unerring Word of Him who, when He does speak, ever 
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speaks truth to His creatures, and who can never be reduced 

to the revolting necessity of presenting to them, for any pur- 
ose whatever, a representation as true which even they will, 

= due course of time, detect to have been only a “ designed 
ction.” 

The author, towards the close of this essay, dwells on the 
distinction of the Divine dispensations, and he endeavours to 
establish what he terms “the principle of adaptation,” in 
accordance with which each dispensation was adapted to the 

articular age and people to whom it was vouchsafed. “It is, 
in fact, this principle of adaptation to distinct ages and people, 
which seems to constitute the main clue to the explanation of 
those peculiarities—(‘ the adaptations of the dispensations to 
the particular wants, capacities, conditions, and circumstances 
of the parties addressed’)—and without reference to which 
many parts of the Bible, and even the whole scheme, seem 
exposed to the most serious objections.” We shall have 
repeated occasion to refer to this view of the Divine dispensa- 
tions, when we come to the third essay. Meantime it is suffi- 
cient to remark, that there was a two-fold adaptation in the 
earlier dispensations ; they were “ adapted,” as our author 
says, “to the particular wants, capacities, conditions, and cir- 
cumstances of the parties addressed ;” but they were also 
adapted to that “ mystery which,” as the apostle Paul writes, 
“hath been hid from ages and from generations, but now is 
made manifest to His saints”—to that great economy of grace 
which was partially and darkly made known during prepara- 
tory ages, but was fully revealed, when He who is the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world appeared to carry into 
effect “the eternal purpose of God.” Our author is so far 
right in asserting the principle of adaptation, but it is his 
restricting this principle in the way he does, that mars his 
whole reasoning throughout these essays. 


Essay III. “Tar Law anp THE Gospzt.”—In the first sec- 
tion, the author discusses the subject of “ the Primeval Dis- 
pensations,” including under this designation all the dispensa- 
tions from the creation of man to the institution of Judaism. 
He begins by referring to the apostolic declaration in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (chap. i. 1.) as presenting to us a brief 
but comprehensive view of the “nature, character, and CONRy 
nection of the successive Divine dispensations,” and as con- 
firming, according to our author, the restricted adaptation of 
all the older dispensations to the mere condition of the parties 
respectively addressed. “The view presented to us is that 
of successive revelations, systems, covenants, laws, given to 
different individuals, families, or nations, containing en 
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progressive, and partial developments of spiritual truth, and 
‘ intimations of the Divine will for their guidance, accompanied 
with peculiar positive institutions, adapted to the ideas of the 
age and the condition of the parties to whom they were 
vouchsafed.” At first sight, this account of the dispensations 
appears unexceptionable ; for if they did contain “ gradual, 
progressive, and partial developments of spiritual truth,” it 
seems to be implied that a connection must have subsisted 
among them, and that they were therefore characterised by 
— elements as well as by temporary institutions. 

ut our author insists, inconsistently, we think, with his own 
general statement, that “‘each dispensation was distinct from 
the other, though in some instances including repetitions of 
the same declarations,’—that the “earlier and partial” not 
having been made “to ws,” were not designed “ for us,”—and 
that it is only important for us “to trace the history and 
character of these former dispensations, in order more fully to 
elucidate the distinct nature and independence of the last, and 
especially to remove prevalent misconceptions from a subject 
which, however plain when historically and rationally consi- 
dered, has been involved in much difficulty from gratuitous and 
oftén visionary theories of a doctrinal kind.” Further, “ when 
we consider the very imperfect intimations—often mere hints 
and allusions—given in the Hebrew records as to these early 
religious institutions and the design of them, as well as the 
obvious and wide differences in the circumstances of those 
people and times from our own, the discerning reader at once 
sees how little they can have been intended to be understood 
as containing any permanent elements of an universal religion 
coeval with man, as seems to have been sometimes imagined. 
In the plain terms of the narrative we discover nothing of the 
kind ; and in the comment on it which the New Testament 
supplies, we have direct assurance to the contrary.” There is 
thus, according to our author, no permanent truth or institu- 
tion in the dispensation first vouchsafed to Adam, or intro- 
duced after the fall, and continued during the patriarchal 
ages,—nothing permanent in the revelation which God made 
of Himself as the Creator of all things; in the fact of man’s 
original dignity and in that of his subsequent fall; in the 
institutions of the Sabbath and of the marriage-relation ; in 
the promise of a Redeemer, and the doctrine of His atoning 
death, as represented to the Patriarchal Church in the institu- 
tion of sacrifice. And as to the comment on this subject, 
which the New Testament supplies, instead of giving the 
“direct assurance to the contrary,” as alleged by our author, 
even the writer of the epistle to which he appeals, affirms that 
it is God who is the author of the earlier, as well as of the last, 
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dispensations,—an affirmation which of itself indicates a con- 
nection between them ; and in other parts of the New Testa- 
ment, we find reference made both by our Lord and his 
apostles to the truths and institutions of primeval times. 

The author particularly alludes to the prevalent error of “a 
supposed primeval Sabbath.” 


“The disclosure of the true physical history of the origin of the 
existing state of the earth, by modern geological research, as shown 
in a previous essay, entirely overthrows the supposed historical character 
of the narrative of the six days, and, by consequence, that respecting the 
consecration of the seventh day along with it, and thus subverts entirely 
the whole foundation of the belief in an alleged primeval Sabbath, 
coeval with the world and with man, which has been so deeply 
mixed up with the prepossessions of a large class of modern reli- 
gionists.”—(P. 9.) 


As we maintain, for the reasons previously given, the his- 
torical character of the narrative of the six days, we do not 
admit our author's conclusion respecting the primeval Sabbath ; 
but it may not be improper to notice, that even on his own 
hypothesis of the nature of that narrative, his conclusion does 
not seem logically to follow. We are aware that he ascribes 
the composition of the narrative to Moses, or perhaps to some 
later writer ; but so far as the nature which he assigns to it is 
concerned, it may have been a composition of the earliest date, 
—a “parable” or “ designed fiction” coeval with man ; and, if 
so, it may have been framed to account for a “ primeval Sab- 
bath.” But the whole hypothesis is baseless,—a mere fiction 
to get rid of the plain statement of Scripture :—“ For on the 
seventh day God rested from all his work which he had made. 
And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it; because 
that in it he had rested from all his work which God had 
created and made.” Such is the plain and solemn testimony 
of Scripture to the primeval institution of the holy Sabbath. 
There is, indeed, “ no precept recorded as having been given to 
man to keep it up ;” but for whom did God bless and sanctify 
this day? Not assuredly for himself: for ‘“‘ He fainteth not, 
neither is weary ;” nor for higher intelligences, for to such 
beings no reference is made ; it was for man that God blessed 
and sanctified this day,—for man created in the image of God, 
and so constituted and circumstanced as in the wisdom of God 
to render a “day of rest” indispensable for his good,—a day on 
which he should cease from all earthly labour, and hold special 
communion with his God. As to the idea maintained b 
“some of the best commentators, that the passage is prole tical, 
or anticipatory,” the only marvel is, how such an idea should 
have entered the mind of any commentator whatever ; for that 
the Sabbath was a primeval institution is obviously stated in 
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the passage referred to, and is attested by the early division 
of time into weeks or sevens, and by the reference to the 
institution as one which had previously existed, in the direc- 
tions given by Moses respecting the gathering of the manna, 
and in the very words of the Commandment, afterwards pro- 
mulgated, to “ remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy.” If. 
we are to apply true criticism to Scripture, and not to “ tor- 
ture” its statements to serve a “fore-gone conclusion,” it is 
impossible to regard the Sabbath otherwise than as a primeval 
institution, coeval with man, and therefore binding on him as 
man, unless it shall be found to be expressly repealed by the 
same high authority by which it was appointed. The author 
refers to the covenant made with Noah, in which there is no 
mention made of the Sabbath ; also to there being no “ indi- 
cation of it in the history of the other patriarchs,—a point” 
which, as he says, was “ particularly dwelt upon by the early 
Christian divines, to whom any such idea of a primeval obliga- 
tion was evidently unknown, and who adopted the belief of the 
Jews of their age, in interpreting their Scriptures.” He also 
endeavours to invalidate the argument, founded on the divi- 
sion of time by weeks by regarding it as an early subdivision 
of the lunar month. Now, it is perfectly evident that the 
covenant with Noah had a special reference to the awful 
punishment with which God had visited the human race on 
account of their enormous wickedness, and that it was limited 
to the conveying of the particular assurance of the non- 
recurrence in the future of such a visitation. The Sabbatic 
institution must have been known to the righteous Noah 
and his family ; and therefore it was not necessary to refer to 
it in this special covenant. The silence of the historian, again, 
furnishes no argument that the Sabbath was unknown to the 
Patriarchal Church ; for he had distinctly recorded its original 
institution, and when circumstances required him again to 
notice it, he refers to it as an institution which, however much 
neglected, was known to the Israelites previously to the giving 
of the law. And as to the opinion of some “early Christian 
divines, who adopted the belief of the Jews of their age, in 
pare ary. the Scriptures,” and spake of “the patriarchs as 
justified before God, not keeping Sabbaths,” it is notorious 
that the later Jews, in order to exalt Judaism, studiously 
depreciated Patriarchism, and that these divines had no other 
foundation for their opinion on this and some other kindred 
topics, than this erroneous interpretation by the later Jews of 
the ancient Scriptures. With respect to the division of time 
by weeks, it seems to us perfectly clear that our author’s hypo- 
thesis is untenable. The subdivision of the lunar month, as 
he himself necessarily allows, does not exactly correspond to 
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this division, and the idea of sanctity associated in the earliest 
times with the number seven, manifestly points to a religious 
origin, as well as to the exact number itself. Our author, 
referring to the sanctity ascribed to the seventh day by the 
early Greek poets, makes this general remark :—“ Generally, 
however, the universal superstition of the sacredness of the 
number seven, combined with the equally common propensity 
to attach sanctity to particular periods and days, are sufficient 
elements out of which such ideas would naturally take their 
rise.” We question this solution of the phenomenon. Even 
superstition has its conditions, and when we find “ a universal 
superstition of the sacredness of the number seven,” we must 
trace it to some adequate cause. It seems utterly impossible 
to assign any cause sufficient to have given rise to this fact 
other than that which is connected with a primeval sacred 
seventh day, the knowledge of which was universal in the 
earliest ages, and would be transmitted even when the original 
design of the Sabbath was forgotten, from one generation to 
another. Our author’s view of this subject is purely hypo- 
thetical, and his theory does not account for the facts ; whereas 
the testimony of Scripture leaves nothing unexplained, and is 
moreover corroborated by the declaration of Him who is the 
Lord of the Sabbath ; for He clearly refers to the primeval 
institution of this day of rest, when He says that “ the Sabbath 
was made for man,”’—on account of the man ; that is, of man- 
kind in general. 

Nothing, therefore, appears to us more certain than that the 
Sabbath was a primeval institution—an institution appointed 
by God to be observed by man even in his original state,and even 
then subservient to the honour of God and to the highest good 
of the creature. It seems impossible to contemplate such an 
institution without being impressed with a profound convic- 
tion of its indispensable necessity for maintaining the true 
knowledge and worship of God in our world and securing man’s 
true welfare. And if such an institution was necessary for 
these great ends when as yet man was incorrupt, how much 
more must it have become necessary after sin had entered the 
world, and man became averse to communion with God. We 
hold it then, of the highest importance to abide by the clear 
testimony of Scripture on this point, and to maintain that the 
Sabbath, though a positive institution, was appointed at the 
very origin of our race—was coeval with man—and thus forms 
a permanent element of true religion—an element which we 
shall recognise in Judaism, and which, in its essential character, 
we shall also find under Christianity. 

In the remaining part of this section, the author refers to 
the figurative manner in which, under the earlier dispensa- 
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tions, religious truths were conveyed, also to the temporal 
. sanctions by which obligatioris were enforced, and especially 
to the fact that, under these dispensations, “God is always 
represented as vouchsafing to enter into a covenant with his 
creatures.” “The form is also that of a stipulation of certain 
conditions to be fulfilled, and certain blessings or punishments 
to be awarded as they are fulfilled or not, and these conditions 
always of a precise, formal positive kind, not implying merely 
natural moral obligations.” “In all these systems,” he also 
says, “the prominent feature was the practice of sacrifice, im- 
plying the idea of propitiating a wrathful Deity by the shed- 
ding of blood.” In reference to these and similar remarks, we 
need only observe, first, that the very idea of a covenant - 
poses natural moral obligations ; secondly, that (in the words of 
the Westminster Confession), “the distance between God and 
the creature is so great, that although reasonable creatures do 
owe obedience unto Him as their Creator, yet they could never 
have any fruition of Him as their blessedness and reward, but 
by some voluntary condescension on God’s part, which he hath 
been pleased to express by way of covenant ;” thirdly, that the 
idea of a covenant characterises the Christian as well as the 
earlier dispensations, only it is “ the new and better covenant ;” 
and lastly, that the ancient sacrifices were figures of that one 
true and perfect sacrifice by which the wrath of God, to which 


man as a sinner is a exposed, is indeed propitiated 
0 


through the shedding of the blood of Christ. We still approach 
God through faith in blood that was shed. The author next 
remarks on certain primeval precepts as only of temporary 
obligation, and on the distinction between “ the law” and “the 

romise”—“ Christianity, by fulfilling the promise, supersed- 
ing all previous imperfect dispensations,” and being thus a “new 
dispensation, the very reverse of a recurrence to a primitive 
religion, as fancied by some.” We shall have, as we proceed, 
occasion to point out the error mixed up with truth in these 
statements. We agree with our author in his last statement 
in this section,—‘“ The whole tenor of the Divine revelations 
is clearly stamped with the character of advance,” but we 
maintain, on the authority of Scripture, that this advance is 
only a further and further unfolding of the great economy of 
Heaven, and that what God spake unto the fathers by the 
prophets, and what he hath spoken unto us by his Son, is 
characterised by unity of purpose, revealing unto us “the 
manifold wisdom of God.” 

§ 2. “The Judaical Law.’—After remarking that “the 
manifest design of the book of Genesis was nof to teach us a 
primitive or universal religion, but to form an introduction to 
the law for the Jews,” and again, asserting that “the narrative 
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of the six days’ creation, first,” as our author assumes, “ an- 
nounced in the decalogue, and afterwards amplified in Genesis, 
can now only be regarded as a figurative mode, suited to their 
apprehensions, of enforcing on the Jews the institution of the 
Sabbath,” he goes on to state “the object of the law,” which 
“was declared to be, in the first instance, to separate the 
people of Israel, by peculiar marks and badges, from all other 
nations, as a people chosen for the high ends and purposes of 
the Divine counsels.” ‘“ Among these distinctions the chief 
was the marked singularity of the Sabbath which, along with 
the Passover, was appointed earlier than the rest of the law, 
and was enjoined expressly ‘for a perpetual covenant,’ and as 
‘a sign between God and the children of Israel for ever,’ which 
they were always to remember to keep up.” After similar re- 
marks, he represents the law as being “throughout a series of 
adaptations to the Jews and their national character and posi- 
tion ; yet,” he adds, “ by many theologians it is, very strangely 
and unaccountably, spoken of as something general, as ‘a pre- 
liminary education of the human race,’ as a part of the general 
system of instruction and advance of mankind.” Further, 
“The distinction adopted by many modern divines, between 
the ‘ceremonial’ and the ‘moral’ law, appears nowhere in the 
books of Moses.’ “Such a distinction would have been unin- 
telligible to the Jews ; and ‘the law’ is always spoken of, both 
in the Old Testament and in the New, as a whole, without 
reference to any such classification.” “In particular,” he 
affirms, “ what is termed the moral law is certainly in no way 
peculiarly to be identified with the Decalogue, as some have 
strangely imagined.” “Jt totally omits many moral duties.” 
He then alludes to the “ grounds of obedience.” These were 
national and temporal blessings. Besides, “ the law conformed 
to many points of human infirmity, and “altogether was 
established with regard to the infirmity and blindness of the 
people, ‘in consideration to transgressions, (Gal. iii. 19), in a 
favourable or indulging sense as regards transgressions.” ‘“‘ The 
law was carnal.” It no doubt “prohibited idolatry,” but it 
contained “anthropomorphic representations of God.” It 
represents “Jehovah as entering into a covenant with his 
people—an idea specially adapted to a nation of the lowest 
moral capacity.” After again referring to the “ temporal” and 
~ “national sanctions,” and asserting that under the law “the 
rule of right was the maintenance of the dispensation,” apart 
from all regard to abstract moral principles,” he remarks on 
“the extension of Jewish privileges to strangers,” on the “ the 
prophecies” of such extension, and on the “ more spiritual prin- 
ciples” taught by the prophets, who also intimated “that the 
law was to come to an end, or rather to be superseded by a 
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better and more spiritual covenant.” He concludes this section 
with a very few remarks on the ministry of John the Baptist 
'—& ministry “of an intermediate or preparatory” nature. 

Such is a comprehensive view of our author’s statements on 
the nature and design of Judaism. He does not regard it, any 
more than he did the primeval dispensations, as containing 
any permanent elements of religious truth or worship. Now, 
all that is really necessary for us to prove is, that it did contain 
such elements, and therefore, that while as a dispensation de- 
signed to be preparatory to the gospel, it has passed away, still 
these elements do remain, being unchangeable in their very na- 
ture, and entering into every dispensation vouchsafed to man. 
We confine ourselves, therefore, to the probation of this point. 
The law, then, given by Jehovah to His chosen people, em- 
braced distinct elements, moral, ritual, and judicial; and 
although, from the peculiar government established by Jeho- 
vah over His people, these may be regarded as composing one 
code, yet the distinction subsisting among them is most mani- 
fest, and could not possibly be unintelligible to a people capable 
of becoming the subjects of such a government. This distinc- 
tion is also recognised in the book of the law itself, and was 
ointed out to the people in a most significant manner. It is, 
urther, recognised by the prophets whom God raised up from 
time to time, and it is clearly recognised by our Lord and his 
apostles. The law was emphatically the moral law, as pro- 
mulgated by Jehovah from Mount Sinai in the hearing of 
assembled Israel—ihe ten “ words of the covenant” which God 
himself spake, and which, engraven on the tables of stone by the 
finger of God, were enshrined within the ark in the holiest of 
all, as “ the testimony” against.the sins of the people. In ad- 
dition to this law, “statutes and judgments” were given, not 
immediately from God, but through the instrumentality of 
Moses. ‘These also were authoritative, and were written in the 
book of the covenant, which was placed not within, but by the 
side of the ark, for the instruction of the people, and as a tes- 
timony for God, their Covenant-God—their Redeemer—their 
Lawgiver—their King. The Decalogue manifestly contains a 
summary of all religious and moral duty—of the whole duty 
of man to God and to his neighbour; and instead of being 
carnal, as the ritual ordinances, considered in themselves, con- 
fessedly were, this law was and ever is essentially “spiri- 
tual” This law was given, not certainly “in consideration to 
transgressions,” but as the Apostle, whose words are thus mis- 
interpreted, elsewhere says, to “ multiply transgression ;” that 
is, to show to man the extent of his transgressions—to con- 
vince him, in short, of his guilt and utter helplessness as a sin- 
ner before God. No doubt it was also given to restrain from 
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transgression from a sense of the awful majesty of Jehovah’; 
and unquestionably it was further given to be the standard of 
moral duty to all q ’s true servants ; for to all these various 
ends is the moral law manifestly subservient. But the main 
point to be here insisted on is, that this moral law, which in- 
deed is strictly the law, and gives its own designation to the 
other parts, the ritual and judicial, associated with it, is essen- 
tially distinct from both the latter, originating as it does in 
the moral nature of God, and the relation in which man as a 
moral being stands to God—a law, therefore, immutable and 
universal, and thus necessarily characterising every dispensa- 
tion. This view of the moral law will be more and more 
elucidated when we come to consider the teaching of our 
Lord and his apostles. Meantime, we observe that this is the 
radical error of our author in his representation of Judaism. 
He confounds things which essentially differ, and which the 
Word of God everywhere clearly distinguishes, and it is by 
this means that he constructs his argument against the per- 
mancy of the Sabbath as a divine institution. We pass over 
his mere assumption, that the narrative of the six days’ crea- 
tion was written after the law was promulgated, and is only 
an amplification of the fourth commandment. His remarks 
also on the mode of observing the Sabbath and the “ judicial” 
statute, passed against the breaker of the Sabbath, as well as 
on the later Rabbinical directions bearing on the subject, are 
all manifestly irrelevant to the question before us; for it is 
admitted that, in one respect, the Sabbath was of a ritual 
character, the subject of special enactment, and the basis of 
other seasons set apart for religious worship, and that its 
observance under the theocracy was enforced by judicial enact- 
ments. But in its higher aspect the Sabbath is an integral 
part of the moral law as directly given by Jehovah, and as a 
part of this law it evidently possesses a permanent character. 
And when we consider that this institution was, as we have 
shown, coeval with man; that it was deemed necessary for 
God’s glory and man’s good even in the state of innocence—and 
that we have every reason to believe it was continued during 
the patriarchal ages—can we be surprised when we find it in- 
corporated in that code of moral duty which was republished 
amidst such tokens of majesty by Jehovah to his redeemed 
Israel? The very words, “ Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy,” clearly imply that the Sabbath was previously: insti- 
tuted, as they also imply proneness on the part of man to un- 
dervalue and therefore to forget such an institution. In 
future generations we find that the prophets, while censuring 
the people for formalism and hypocrisy, summoned them to a 
due observance of the Sabbath of the Lord. A special honour 
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was also conferred by Jehovah on this institution. It was the 
“sign” of his covenant, and often is the command repeated, “ Ye 
shall keep my Sabbaths. Iam the Lord.” In conclusion, the 
ritual law of Judaism was temporary, symbolising, however, 
truths of a permanent nature ; and it passed away, when these 
truths were fully revealed in Christ. Judicial enactments also 
had a special reference to the theocracy established by Jehovah 
among his people. But the moral law—the law contained in 
the ten commandments—is universal in its obligation and per- 
manent in its duration, and of this law the Sabbath forms an 
essential part. 

Our author's views of Judaism are, indeed, exceedingly 
shallow. He neither clearly discerns its relation to Patriarch- 
ism, which had become so corrupt that, in order to maintain 
true religion in the world, God saw it meet to select a parti- 
cular nation—the descendants of Abraham whom he had called 
—and to make them the depositaries of His truth, the wit- 
nesses of His supremacy, the instruments of His purposes— 
and through them to vindicate His glory in the sight of all the 
other nations, as well as to prepare the way for the advent of 
His Son ; nor does he distinctly perceive the relation of the 
law to the gospel—to the promise given to Abraham and ful- 
filled in Christ,—for while the law is not identical with the 
promise—being unable to give life—still it is not against the 
promise—not contrary to it; “for Christ is the end of the law 
—its very scope or design—for righteousness to every one that 
believeth.” The law—the moral law written on tables of 
stone—is in itself “ the ministration of death,” but through its 
convincing power, it brings us to Him in whom alone there is 
righteousness and life. To this great subject, which, indeed, 
is the very essence of the whole question before us, we shall 
have again to recur, when we examine, as we shall now endea- 
vour to do, the next two sections. Meantime, it may not be 
out of place to observe that our author’s views of the moral 
law are not more in opposition to the Westminster Confession 
of Faith—that standard of Puritanical doctrine—than to the 
articles of his own church—though, in respect to the latter, he 
attempts to represent then as halting, to say the least, between 
two opinions. 

§ 3. “ The Teaching of Christ.”—Our author here proposes to 
discuss the momentous subject of the personal ministry of our 
Lord—His relation to the law, and the nature and design of 
His teaching. We shall just give a short summary of the con- 
tents of the section. “In our Lord’s teaching, we find no re- 
peal of an old dispensation to substitute a new, but a gradual 
method of preparation, by spiritual instruction for a better 
system. According to the Apostle Paul, He was, in His 
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human capacity, emphatically “ under the law.” Hence he 
observed it himself, and enjoined it on those he addressed. 
During his ministry on earth, the kingdom of heaven was still 
only “at hand,” and “to come.” Serious misconceptions 
often arise from applying his instructions without remember- 
ing this distinction, and that he was addressing those under 
the law still in force. He upheld the law, enlarged its spirit, 
and assured the Jews that his very aim was to obey it in every 

articular ;—“ to fulfil,” in their phrase, “all righteousness.” 

ot the least of the commandments was to be broken, no ome 
of their force to fail, during that age or dispensation, which 
was to introduce “the kingdom of heaven.” He also upheld 
particular observances ; the authority of the existing Church 
and its teachers; the Mosaic law of marriage and divorce, 
limiting, however, the latter more strictly by a reference to the 
original design of the institution as recorded by Moses in the 
primeval narrative ; the rite of fasting, only censuring hypo- 
crisy ; the Sabbath, reproving, however, the moroseness of the 
Pharisees in its observance, and vindicating the performance 
of works of charity and necessity on that day by an appeal to 
the ancient Scriptures ; and further, declaring himself “ Lord 
also of the Sabbath,” that is, having power to abrogate it, par- 
tially or wholly, if he thought fit—a power which he did not at 
that timeuse; and still farther, more ——— adding, “The Sab- 
bath was made for the man, not the man for the Sabbath” —a de- 
claration which shows that it wasan institution by way of adap- 
tation to the case of those to whom the precept was given, but 
of no inherent eternal obligation in itself. The law and the 

rophets he summed up in the two great commandments, and, 
in general, urged obedience on the very principle and promise 
of the law itself—“ Do this, and thou shalt live.” In His 
public discourses he took the Decalogue as the text of his in- 
structions to the Jews, and made many enlargements upon it, 
giving them new precepts expressly in addition to it, not as 
unfolding anything already contained or implied in it, but ex- 
pressly contrasting his own teaching with what “ was said of 
old.” But we find no modification or softening of the law, no 
repeal of one part and retaining another, as is often imagined. 
He hinted at new and higher principles ; inculcated a more 

iritual kind of obedience ; and instilled motives and prin- 
ciples rather than laws and precepts, realities rather than 
forms. “The mysteries of the kingdom” were veiled in para- 
bles to the multitude, explained to the disciples in private, and 
understood only by those who “had come to hear.” He re- 
peatedly declared His mission to be only to the House of 
Israel. In some few instances, indeed, Gentiles came to him ; 
but no distinct instruction was given, except in the one re- 
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markable case of the woman of Samaria, which is peculiarly 
important as being the only distinct reference in his teaching, to 
the new dispensation as extending to the Gentiles, and the termt- 
nation of the old with respect to the Jews. The first three gos- 
pels detailthe preparatory instruction given to theJews; but the 
fourth gospel alone points out this characteristic of the new dis- 
pensation even at its commencement. It announces the neces- 
sity of regeneration: points to the bondage under which the Jews 
lived, and from which Christ was to set them free ; and alone 
records the declaration of the universal extension of an inde- 
pendent spiritual religion, announced to the woman of Samaria. 
According to the whole system disclosed in the New Testament, 
it is clear that Christ’s kingdom could not properly begin till 
after his death and resurrection. In the three first Gospels, 
its extension to all nations, though more than once hinted at 
in his discourses, and indirectly figured out in several of the 
parables, was not am y announced till the final charge was 
given to the apostles 

With reference to this summary of our author’s remarks on 
our Lord’s teaching, the chief thing which it is necessary for 
us to notice, is the manifest error into which he falls when he 
represents our Lord as making no distinction between the 
moral and the ritual law. Nothing can, we apprehend, be 
more plain than that the great Teacher—the Lawgiver under 
all the dispensations—did in his discourses make this distinc- 
tion. He came, indeed, to fulfil the ritual as well as the moral 
law—for he was the substance of which its ordinances were 
the shadows. But it is evidently of the moral law that he is 
speaking when he said, “I came not to destroy but to fulfil.” 
In that discourse he unfolds the spiritual meaning and vast 
extent of this law; vindicates it from false glosses; and de- 
clares its permanent obligation Our author is mistaken, 
when he represents our Lord as strictly giving new precepts 
expressly in addition to this law, and as contrasting his own 
teaching with what “ was said of old.” He only, as we have 
said, vindicates it from false interpretations, and exhibits its 
spirituality and depth ; for the law of God is perfect in itself, 
but its spiritual nature and perfect excellence are not discerned 
or appreciated by the carnal mind. This law he on one occa- 
sion summed up in the two great commandments of love to 
God and to man ; and he himself obeyed it in all its extent ; 
and he not only fulfilled it by his obedience, he also magni- 
fied it and made it honourable by his sufferings unto death— 
thus satisfying its claims upon transgressors, and rendering it 
just with God to pardon, and accept every one that believeth. 
The ritual law prefigured his work of redemption, and there- 
fore, in finishing his work, he abolished that law: it passed 
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away when its great purpose was accomplished. But the 
moral law endureth for ever—not, indeed, as the law by which 
sinners can be justified before God ; for that is morally im- 
possible ; but as the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus— 
as that law which the Spirit now writes upon the heart, and 
not on mere tables of stone, and writes it _—— for the end 
that its righteousness may be fulfilled in those who, believing 
in Christ, walk not according to the flesh, but according to the 
spirit. Of this holy law, the Sabbath, though a positive insti- 
tution, formed, as we have seen, an essential part; and therefore, 
unless we find that it was expressly repealed by the Lawgiver 
of his Church, by the Lord of the Sabbath, its permanency 
is included in his solemn declaration: “ Till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, 
till all be fulfilled.” Our author admits that the Lord did not 
himself repeal the Sabbath, or any part of the law; but his 
theory is, that the whole law—the moral as well as the ritual 
—for he admits no distinction—was repealed after our Lord’s 
death and resurrection, when, through the ministry of the 
apostles, a new dispensation—“ the kingdom of heaven” —was 
introduced—a dispensation entirely distinct from Judaism and 
the primeval dispensations—so entirely distinct from them that 
it retained no element whatever by which they were charac- 
terised. We must then now proceed to test this theory by 
what we actually know of the ministry of these divinely-com- 
missioned servants of the Lord. 

§ 4. “The Teaching of the Apostles.”—-The great question 
of the relation of Christianity to Judaism, already indeed 
virtually discussed, is now to be finally determined. The Lord 
Jesus has finished his work, and returned to the Father. 
His kingdom is now to be established among all nations, and 
His chosen Apostles endued with power from on high, are in 
His name to lay the foundation of that Church which shall 
never be destroyed, but shall continue to advance till He come 
again. Did these divinely commissioned servants of Christ 
abrogate the law promulgated from Mount Sinai? Did they 
repeal the Sabbath in its essential character? Or did they 
establish this law, and sanction a day of holy rest, associating 
it with the remembrance of a still greater work than that 
which it originally commemorated? Our author maintains 
that, as regards the Jews, this law in general, and this insti- 
tution in particular, were repealed by the apostles, and that 
as regards the Gentiles, they “having never been under the 
law, could not possibly be brought under it by the Gospel,” 
and that as to the Sabbath, it was an “ institution with which 
they had in reality no concern.” On the contrary, we maintain, 
first, that whilst the ritual law was abolished,—its purpose 
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having now been fully accomplished,—the moral law in general, 
which is immutable in its nature and universally binding, was 
only enforced under the Gospel by still higher sanctions than / 
under Judaism, as the standard of Christian obedience; and s 
secondly, that while the Sabbath in its lower aspect as a 
Jewish institution passed away, it was in its essential character é 
continued in the Christian Church under a new designation 
as “the Lord’s day”—a day commemorative of His resur- 
rection, and a token of that eternal Sabbath or Rest, which 
remains to the people of God. Our author, in his attempt to 
establish his view of the subject, introduces a variety of topics 
into this section ; but it is only necessary for us to notice the 
essential points of his argument. The Apostles, he justly ? 
observes, at first addressed themselves “only to Jews and 
proselytes, who continued under the law, and in the worship of 
the synagogue, simply adding the belief in Jesus as the Messiah, 
and joining in Christian communion.” ‘The Apostles them- 
selves conformed to the law in all particulars; even St Paul 
did so, while he claimed the liberty of doing otherwise, and 
blamed St Peter for inconsistency,” as our author inadvertently 
says (for the very reverse was the case), “in deviating from it 
even in one particular.” “The first great step was the an- 
nouncement of the abolition of the separation between Jew 
and Gentile, commenced in the commission to Peter to convert 
Cornelius—a commission hesitatingly received, and requiring 
confirmation by a heavenly vision.” At length their minds 
and convictions were opened to the true view of the case; and 
the great truth was proclaimed to the Gentiles, especially by 
the Apostle Paul, that without the law they might be admitted, 
by the direct way of a simple faith in Christ, to all those high 
spiritual privileges, and to that acceptance, in a spiritual ser- 
vice, of which even the privileged Jew was not really and 
effectually a partaker, unless he followed them out in the same 
spirit of faith, and by acknowledgment of the same Redeemer.” 
The preceding statement, rightly understood, is unexception- 
able ; and so also is the following. ‘‘ Thus they [the Gentiles} 
were called to salvation, ‘not through the law, but through < 
the hearing of faith.” But we must now carefully attend to 
our authors main argument. The Gentiles, he argues, were 
previously “not under the law,” but “under nature.” The 
appeal made to them by the Apostle Paul proceeded “not on 
the ground of the revealed law, but solely on that of natural 
reason and conscience.” “And, he further adds, “ just as he re- 
ferred the Jews to their Scriptures, so, to enforce his argument 





with authorities to the heathen, he quotes their own poets,” thus 
apparently representing the Apostle as regarding heathen poets 
as equally authoritative with the prophets of Jehovah. But 
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further, “ the Apostle addresses distinctly both those “ under 
the law ”’—the Ruaientih those “not under the law”—the 
Gentiles. The Jews generally were still under it, though they 
might have been released from it; but the Gentiles could not 
be released from that to which they had never been subject. To 
say that they were free from the law of the Hebrews was indeed 
true, but a eae They needed not to be told so; what 
was to bring them under it? Certainly not the Gospel. The 
Gentiles did not pass from under the law to the Gospel, but 
from a state of wnorance and idolatry to one of enlighten- 
ment and Christian hope. Christianity, as addressed to the 
Gentiles, was a transformation from the condition of nature 
to that of grace. By nature they were children of wrath ; by 
grace, the sonsof God byadoption.” Such is our author’s general 
argument, and it is unnecessary to cite other passages of like im- 
port. Christianity abolished the law to the Jews ; and as to the 
Gentiles, they had never been under the law, so that it was sim- 
ply a matter with which they had no concern. The law was in 
the case of the Jews abrogated as a whole. It was never indeed 
“ formally rescinded ; it died a natural death.” There is no dis- 
tinction ever made by the apostle such as that of “moral or cere- 
monial, letter or spirit.” We find no such qualification as, that 
“the law, as being of Moses, was abrogated, yet, as the law of 
the Spirit, still binding,” as some have represented it; the whole 
tenor of the argument and language of St Paul is utterly op- 
posed to any such idea. It was an entire system which passed 
away, to give place to a new one based on a different Pp 
As to the particular institution of the Sabbath, the author 
observes. ‘In the Apostles’ teaching we find no dependence re- 
cognised of the one — on the other,—no such idea as that 
of a transference of Old Testament ordinances to Christianity, 
or the fulfilment of one in the observance of the other, as 
imagined by many, the Christian institutions being essentially 
grounded on independent principles. We perceive no carry- 
ing on of the priesthood in the Christian ministry, no con- 
tinuation of sacrifices in the Lord’s Supper, or of the Sabbath 
in the Lord’s day. Charitable collections were made on the 
first day of the week, precisely because it was not the Sabbath, 
on which they were deemed unlawful by the Jewish converts.” 
In a note (p. 148), the author refers on this last mentioned 
topic to Vitringa, andalso remarks that the phrase pia réiv oaf- 
Bdérwv is rendered by some “one of the days of the week. 
Further, ‘‘ all the original Christian institutions were indepen- 
dent and simple,” and “we must carefully distinguish, from 
the more essential and permanent, some minor ordinances of 
a purely temporary and occasional character, evidently ad- 
dopted for the sake of peace and union,” such as “ the in- 
junctions in the apostolic decree, in which, however, we find 
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no reference to the Sabbath. “ At first the disciples met daily 
for prayer and communion. In one instance (Acts xx. 7) after- 
wards, some think it may be implied that they assembled pecu- 
liarly on the first.day of the week, though the inference is a 
very doubtful one; and in the latest period of the New 
Testament age “the Lord’s day is spoken of once (Rev. i. 10), 
but wholly without explanation,—though that expression is 
understood by some in a totally different sense. Thus the 
evidence for this observance from the New Testament amounts 
to little or nothing.” In a note (p. 149, 150), the author 
mentions this “different sense” given to the words (% xugiax7 
nusen) “the day of the Lord,” as in Ist Thess. v. 2, and Ist 
Cor v. 5, in both which passages, however, the words are 4 juéga 
xugiou Or rod xvg. In this note he also calls those “ very visionary 
interpreters,” “who can see anything really bearing on the 
question in the circumstance of our Lord’s appearance on the 
eighth day after his resurrection (John xx. 26), or in the 
disciples being then assembled, when we know that they were 
all along abiding together in concealment for fear of the Jews.” 
The author, it will be observed, supposes that there was only 
one such appearance. 

We have thus endeavoured to present our readers with a 
full statement of our author’s argument, as bearing, first, on 
the law in general ; and, secondly, on the Sabbath in parti- 
cular ; and we shall briefly state in what respects his argument 
appears to us entirely baseless. First, as to the lew in 
general, there are three fundamendal errors into which he has 
fallen. He denies any distinction in the apostolic teaching 
between the Moral and the Ritual Law. Secondly, he does 
not discern that the Gentiles were by natwre under essentially 
the same moral law as the Jews. And, thirdly, he entirely 
misapprehends the meaning of the apostolic phrase, “Ye are 
not under the law, but under grace”—conceiving as he does 
that believers in Christ are in every respect freed from the law 
—that the moral law, in short, is dead, having no place what- 
ever in the Gospel dispensation. Now, fully to expose these 











errors would require us to discuss the whole Gospel scheme of P 
salvation, and also to refute interpretations of certain passages, r 
which have no other support than that very “literalism ” of , 


interpretation on which our author expatiated with such ap- 
parent satisfaction in his second essay. It is capable of 
demonstration, so far as this is applicable to the subject 
before us, that the apostles, and especially the apostle Paul 
in his Epistle to the Romans, did distinguish the moral law 
from mere ritual observances. It is this law—as written, 
however faintly, on man’s conscience, and as comprehended 
in the “words of the Covenant”—to which he expressly | 
refers in that epistle. It is this law which said, “Thou shalt 
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not covet ;” and which he declares to be “ holy, and just, and 
good ;’” to be, in one word, “spiritual.” His very argument 
also assumes that the Gentiles were by nature under this law, 
though not as revealed, but as proving its existence in their 
consciences by the accusations which it engenders. Jew and 
Gentile are, according to the Apostle, under essentially the 
same divine law, and he shews that both are condemned by 
this law as being guilty before God. The Jew has indeed 
transgressed the law as revealed; but the Gentile has also 
sinned against the same law as written on the conscience. 
He further shews that the law which condemns both is power- 
less, not merely to justify—for this is implied in the condem- 
nation—but also to deliver from the bondage of indwelling 
sin. The law can of itself neither justify the guilty, nor re- 
generate and sanctify the carnal nature. Salvation in both 
its great elements must come, if it come at all, from the grace 
of God. It does come through faith in Christ—through union 
with Him who died for the ungodly, and who rose again to 
die no more, but to live for ever unto God. In becoming 
united to Christ, the believer, as the apostle shews, “ dies to 
the law ”’—dies to it as the grownd of his justification and 
source of his regeneration, but only dies to it in this particular 
aspect. It is not the law that dies—an idea unhappily coun- 
tenanced by our translators having followed in Rom. vii. 6, a 
reading which has no critical authority, but corrected by their 
marginal rendering of the true reading: it is the believer in 
Christ who, in virtue of his union with Christ, is said to have 
died to the law which condemned him as being guilty, and 
was in itself powerless to rescue him from the thraldom of 
sin ; but he dies to it in this aspect in order that, through this 
very union with Christ, he may live to God, and bear fruit by 
his becoming conformed to this same law through the power 
of the life-giving Spirit. Such is the tenor of the apostle’s 
profound argument; and in order to grasp it thoroughly, we 
must attend to its design, and not attach to his words a mean- 
ing which is opposed to this design, and can be supported only 
by what our author calls an “ undistinguishing blind adherence 
to the mere letter of the text.” The law of God—that law 
which is written on man’s conscience, which was summarily 
promulgated from Sinai, and engraven on tables of stone, 
which the Son of God came “ not to destroy, but to fulfil”— 
is thus not abrogated by the apostles ; it is, indeed, incapable 
of “dying a natural death,” for it is as immutable, as eternal 
as God himself; and instead of having its perfection dimmed, 
or its authority impaired by the Gospel of the grace of God, 
the law was magnified by Christ’s obedience unto death ; and 
its precepts are now written, not merely outwardly as when it 
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“‘ ministered death,” but inwardly, on the regenerated soul, by 
the Spirit of God. “This is the covenant that I will make 
with them after those days, saith the Lord: I will put my 
laws into their hearts, and in their minds will I write them.” 
Thus the whole argument of our author respecting the law as 
not being distinguished into moral and ritual, and as having 
no relation to the Gentiles, and as being repealed by the 
Gospel, falls to the ground. It rests on an entire misappre- 
hension of Scripture, and especially of the reasoning of the 
apostle Paul in reference to that deliverance from the law 
which is effected through union with Christ—a deliverance 
which, in fact, according to the apostle, issues through the 
operation of the grace of God in ability to obey the law; “ for 
what the law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and, for sin, condemned sin in the flesh; that (iva, in order 
that) the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” “ Do we then 
make void (—repeal—) the law through faith? God forbid ; 
yea, we establish the law.” 

As regards “the Lord’s day,” or Christian Sabbath, the 
evidence for which in the New Testament our author very 
decidedly says “amounts to little or nothing,’ we can here 
present only a condensed statement of the grounds on which 
its authority rests. Before, however, doing this, we may just 
notice a sentence, already quoted, in which the author evi- 
dently imagines that he has disposed of the Sabbath in a 
satisfactory though summary way. “ We perceive no carrying 
on of the priesthood in the Christian ministry, no continuation 
of sacrifices in the Lord’s Supper, or of the Sabbath in the 
Lord’s Day.” Admitting the first two statements, the third 
by no means follows. The symbolical priesthood pointed to, 
and was fulfilled in—not the Christian ministry, but the 
priesthood of Christ ; and the symbolical sacrifices pointed to, 
and were fulfilled in—not the Lord’s Supper, but the Sacrifice 
of Christ, of which “the Supper” is a memorial. Viewing 
then the Sabbath as a symbolical ordinance, it must either be 
fulfilled in the actual presence of the substance to which it 
pointed ; or, if this fulfilment is still future, it must by analogy 
be continued in some form as a symbol for the time present. 
The author himself admits what is clearly argued in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, that the “rest ” which God promised from the 
beginning—that rest which God calls “My Rest ’—is not the 
rest spoken of after the creation, nor that of the land of 
Canaan—that it is “ another rest, eternal and heavenly.” Of 
this rest the Sabbath is the symbol; and the latter, therefore, 
may be expected to continue until the former has arrived. 
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The Sabbath then, viewed in this special aspect, is continued 
in the Lord’s Day—not as fulfilled in this day, but as having 
its symbolical character more fully brought out; for, as our 
author formerly observed, “the whole tenor of the divine reve- 
lation is clearly stamped with the character of advance.” 

The force of the analogical argument just stated, will at once 
appear to every one who entertains clear and distinct views on 
the nature, design, and connection of the several dispensations. 
And this presumptive argument in favour of the continuance 
of the Sabbath under the gospel, will be strengthened by the 
consideration that this institution was coeval with man ; that 
it survived the Fall, and characterised, as there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt, the Patriarchal worship; and that, though it 
was in one aspect, a part of the Jewish ritual law, it was also 
in its higher aspect, an integral part of that moral law which 
Jehovah himself announced, and which, engraven on stones, 
was enshrined within the ark of the testimony. The argument 
resulting from all these circumstances seems, even prior to di- 
rect proof, to amount to a high degree of moral certainty, that 
such an institution, deemed by divine wisdom so necessary 
under all the previous dispensations for the maintenance of 
religion in the world, will find a place under the new dispen- 
sation, changed it may be in its unessential feature, so as 
to harmonise with the perfection and glory of this dispen- 
sation. 

But this presumptive argument, which appears to reach to 
high moral certainty, is absolutely confirmed by direct proof. 
The great fact of our Lord’s resurrection is the crowning evi- 
dence of his divine mission; the irrefragable proof, also, that 
his work of redemption was completed ; and the sure pledge of 
that rest which is “ eternal and heavenly.” Though our author 
speaks contemptuously of those “interpreters who can see any- 
thing really bearing on this question” in our Lord having ap- 
peared to his assembled disciples once, as he says, on the eighth 
day after his resurrection, we cannot but regard the fact that 
two such appearances are specially recorded, as significant. 
This fact, from which, in itself, we would hesitate to draw a 
conclusion, does seem, when combined with another fact, to 
possess no ordinary weight. This other fact is, that the 
Christian converts did, with Apostolic sanction, observe “the 
first day of the week ”—the day on which the Lord rose from 
the dead, and on which he made these two recorded appear- 
ances to the disciples, as the day set apart for Christian wor- 
ship, as, in short, the Christian Sabbath. Besides, the very 
constitution of the church manifestly required the appointment 
of such a day. The Jewish converts no doubt continued in 
general to observe the seventh day; this they seem to have 
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done along with the observance of the first day ; and hence, 
as the one observance was now to issue in the other, a cause of 
controversy arose between the Jewish and the Gentile converts. 
But that the Gentile Churches did observe the first day of the 
week as the weekly Sabbath, there can be no question. We 
find this was the case at Troas (Acts xx. 7), at Corinth (1 Cor. 
xvi. 1, 2), and, what demands special notice, also in the 
churches of Galatia (1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2), The idea that & pig 
rav ca88drav can be rendered “on one of the days of the week ” 
is unworthy of refutation ; for, as every one knows who is 
acquainted with the peculiar dialect of the New Testament, it 
cannot possibly be translated otherwise than “upon the first 
day of the week.” Again we have the crowning proof fur- 
nished by the apostle John in Rev. i. 10, that this day was, in 
the apostolic age, designated “the Lord’s day ”—% xugiax, jute 
—a phrase by no means equivalent to % 7uéga rod Kugiov, “the 
day of the Lord”—the day when the Lord will come—but 
meaning either, “the day instituted by the Lord,” or at least, 
“the day belonging or relating to—commemorative of, the 
Lord.” The meaning of this phrase is clearly determined by 
that of the similar one rd xvgiaxdv de?rvov, which evidently means 
either “the supper instituted by the Lord” (Alford), or “the 
supper commemorative of the Lord.” As to the objections 
founded on Rom. xiv. 5, 6; Gal. iv. 10; and Col. ii. 16, 17, it 
would be easy to shew that in these passages the apostle is 
referring not to the Lord’s day, the true Christian Sabbath, 
about which there was no difference of opinion, but expressly 
to the observance of the seventh day as still insisted on by the 
more zealous of the Jewish converts. This seems eollasti 
clear from a fact incidentally made known to us in i. Cor. xvi. 
1, 2, and furnishing a remarkable instance of the danger either 
of founding conclusions on the silence of Scripture, or of apply- 
ing Scriptural expressions to any other subject than the one 
immediately before the writer. It is there manifestly implied 
that “the Lord’s day” was, with the apostle’s sanction, ob- 
served in the churches of Galatia previously to the time when 
he wrote them his letter, charging them with Judaising—“with 
observing days, and months, and years.” These objections 
have thus no force whatever. The statements on which they 
are founded admit of full explanation in consistency with the 
positive proofs to which we have referred in support of the 
Christian Sabbath as an institution of apostolic appointment, 
and designed specially to commemorate the resurrection of the 
Lord. ‘The passages containing these proofs also warrant the 
conclusion that the observance of the Lord's day was now to 
take the place of the original Sabbath, ‘which was thus not 
abolished in its essential character, but only by a change of the 
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day connected with the great work of human redemption, and 
thus brought into harmony with the new dispensation. We 
can only here remark, that we have the clearest evidence of the 
observance of this stated day in the age immediately following 
that of the apostles, as also from that age down to the present 
time. Pliny in his letter to Trajan (100), refers to the practice 
of the Christians holding religious assemblies on a stated day ; 
and Justin Martyr (140) still more particularly alludes to the 
same practice ; and as he was writing to the heathen, he de- 
signates the day “Sunday ” (%A/ov juiga), the name then given 
by them to the first day of the week. But it is sufficient for 
our immediate purpose to have shown that the observance of 
the Christian Sabbath rests on no doubtful authority, but that 
it had its origin in the times of the apostles and was sanctioned 
by their authority, if not by the direct authority of our Lord 
himself. 

_ Our limits will not allow us to notice the remaining sections 
of this essay. They also contain not a few objectionable state- 
ments, especially in reference to “the use of the Old Testa- 
ment” and to “the inspiration of scripture.” These are mo- 
mentous questions, and are not to be lightly handled. But the 
task which we proposed to ourselves is now, though imper- 
fectly, accomplished. We might have proceeded in a more sum- 
mary manner; but we were desirous to follow our author, as far 
as was necessary, step by step, and to expose, as we hope has 
been fairly done, the erroneous views which pervade these essays 
on the nature of those dispensations which the Most High has 
in His infinite mercy vouchsafed to man—to vindicate also in 
some measure the authority of the Old Testament scriptures, 
which are even to us, who live under the light of the gospel, 
treasures of heavenly wisdom, righteousness, and love—and to 
uphold, that blessed institution which, looking back to the 
earthly paradise, from which man, created holy and happy, 
was driven in consequence of sin, also now looks forward to 
the heavenly paradise, where, redeemed from sin and death, 
man shall enter into God’s own Rest, and be filled with all 
the fulness of God. Meantime, let us who are on our pilgrim- 
age, ever look to the written word as our “light” and our 
“Jamp;” and while we strive to serve the Lord peng! 
let us appreciate the Christian Sabbath, ceasing not merely 
from sinful works, but from those works which are lawful on 
other days, and devote the sacred season to special communion 
with God and His Son, thus strengthening our faith, promoting 
the divine glory, and experiencing some foretaste of that Sab- 
bath which remains to the people of God. Our own individual 
spiritual interests, and the welfare of Christ’s Church, and the 
progress of the gospel in the world, are all more closely bound 
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up with the due observance of the Lord’s day than many may 
be apt to suppose ; and perilous, in the extreme, is the condi- 
tion of any man or church, when either he or it, under the 
plea of not “relegating to particular times and places” the 
service which the Lord requires, despises or wilfully neglects 
his day and sanctuary, devoting the day to idleness, recreation, 
the business of the world, or even to mere intellectual pursuits, 
and thus setting at defiance the solemn and ever-binding com- 
mand, “ REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY TO KEEP IT HOLY.” 


Art. 11.—The Tenth Century. 


Wuewn we look back over the eighteen centuries and a half 
which have passed away since the commencement of our era, 
we discern many well-known epochs at which we are wont to 
pause as resting places or land-marks in the extended survey, 
and with which every intelligent reader of history is tolerably 
familiar. But, like the stages in a long and tedious journey, 
it is the periods near the two extremes which are observed the 
most closely and remembered the longest, while those in the 
intermediate space flit somewhat vaguely and indistinctly 
before the mind, and the impressions which they leave behind 
are much less vivid and palpable. But this indistinctness in 
our view of the middle ages does not result merely or chiefly 
from the weariness of the student of history as he toils through 
the record of the events of well-nigh 2000 years, but mainly 
from the thick darkness in which these events are enveloped, 
and through which we must look at them, and also from the 
comparative paucity of objects which are really fitted to arrest 
the attention of ordinary observers. And it must be at once 
acknowledged, that of all these dreary centuries, there is none 
which has been stigmatised by common consent as so emphati- 
cally and pre-eminently dreary and dismal as that which stands 
midway between the commencement of the Christian era and 
our own times,—viz., the Tenth. One writer characterizes it 
as ferreum, and another distinguished annalist heaps upon it 
in one page the complimentary epithets of plumbeum, obscurum, 
infelix. But, admitting the justice of this representation, 
which, indeed, we are not disposed to controvert, does not the 
very circumstance of such a description being appropriate, 
invest the epoch with a peculiar interest? If it is the darkest 
period of modern history, the age in which the human mind 
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reached its nadir, and in which the condition of society sunk 
to its lowest point of depression, it seems to us to deserve 
notice on that very account, and all the more that it does not 
usually meet with much attention from the majority—we do 
not say of the reading public merely, but even of well-informed 
men. Some eminent historians, indeed, such as Hallam and 
Guizot, incline to the opinion that another and previous cen- 
tury—the seventh—might, perhaps, successfully dispute the 
right of the tenth to the bad pre-eminence which has usually 
been assigned to it, and might present quite as strong claims 
to the distinction of being the lowest and most degraded in the 
scale of civilization and intelligence, and that in reality there 
had been actual, though hardly apparent progress ever since 
the age of Charlemagne, i.e. since a. p. 800. We shall not 
discuss a question which it would require more balancing 
of evils than we have time fur, and more elaborate investiga- 
tion than might seem, at first sight, to be necessary to settle 
conclusively. The nadir may not have occurred in literature 
precisely at.the same time as in religion and morals; nor, 
perhaps, in any of these contemporaneously with the lowest 
point in political and social economy ; nor again, as regards 
any one of these several departments, may the period of deep- 
est depression have been exactly the same in every country 
of Europe. All this we believe to be true. But the tenth 
century must be grievously maligned if it shall be found, as 
a whole, to contrast favourably with any other portion of 
the dark ages, for we are much mistaken if it is not to % 
that the mind habitually turns when desirous of contemplat- 
ing the period of deepest gloom. We propose to take a rapid 
survey of the scene which this epoch exhibits, and shall en- 
deavour to present to the reader the more prominent features 
of the age, especially its religious and ecclesiastical condition. 
It would be quite hopeless to attempt a full exhibition of all 
the various aspects of the period—social, political, literary, and 
moral—which offer themselves to our notice. We intend, 
indeed, to touch upon all these, but we must touch upon them 
lightly, reserving the greatest share of our attention and the 
largest portion of our space for ecclesiastical affairs. 

We shall begin with the political aspect of the time. The 
physical geography of Europe was essentially the same a thou- 
sand years ago as now, but the political geography,—how dif- 
ferent! The same mountains, the everlasting hills, reared 
their summits under the same sky; the same rivers rolled 
their waters through the same valleys to the same seas ; but as 
regards communities of men, and the composition and limits 
of empires, all is changed. Let us examine a map of Europe 
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in the tenth century—if we can find one*—and what does 
it disclose? The vast empire which the genius of Charlemagne 
had created at the commencement of the previous century, 
extending from the shores of Bretagne to the Theis and thie 
Tiber, and from the Elbe to the Ebro, had fallen to pieces in 
the imbecile hands of his successors. Instead of one imperial 
sceptre ruling a mighty empire, comprising France, Germany, 
and Italy, and one strong arm wielding with energy and wis- 
dom the vast resources of so extensive a dominion, we find 
divisions and subdivisions, the several countries just named 
not only governed by separate monarchs, but the power of 
these princes dwindling and decaying under the benumbing 
influence of the feudal system, which left, indeed, a nominal 
supremacy to the sovereign, but which stifled and shrivelled 
up his real authority, and asserted a virtual independence and 
actual sovereignty for the greater feudatories. In France, for 
example, we find such suzerains as the Counts of Flanders, 
Champagne, and Toulouse; the Dukes of Normandy, Bur- 
gundy, and Aquitaine,—these six potentates being afterwards 
called “Peers of France,’—the Counts of Anjou, Ponthieu, 
and Vermandois, the Duke of Gascony, the Lord of Bourbon, 
&c., each exercising supreme authority, legislative, judicial, 
and military, within his own domain, and transmitting his 
high prerogatives to his successor. To these potent lords, and 
not to the nominal sovereign of the country, were the smaller 
feudatories subject. And so prevalent was the system of feu- 
dalism, that while, at the commencement of this century, there 
were already in France the considerable number of twenty-nine 
hereditary fiefs, at its close they had increased to fifty-five. 
Harassed by such turbulent and formidable dependants, or 
rather competitors and rivals and often avowed fves, the cen- 
tral power of the monarch was, as we have said, little more 
than an empty name—the mere shadow of what it was when 
wielded by the genius and vigour of Charlemagne. It is true, 
indeed, that in the formal homage which even the greatest 
feudatories yielded to the reigning sovereign, however weak 
and despised he might be, and however little they might dream 
of obeying his behests or reverencing his authority, there lay 
concealed the germ of a supremacy which had once possessed 
real vitality and power, and which was again to rise into 
proud predominance and overshadow and subjugate their de- 
scendants of long distant generations. But during this century 
* The difficulty of finding such a map in this country is not creditaLle to us. 
In France and Germany historical atlases, exhibiting the state of the world at 
different periods, are more common, and are extremely useful. We are happy 


to notice the laudable attempt to supply the defect by Mr Brewer in his ‘“ His- 
torical and Geographical Atlas” recently published. 
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the sovereign authority was in a great measure in abeyance 
throughout Europe. We no doubt hear of a king of France, 
a king of Italy, and an emperor of Germany, but a well com- 
pacted and consolidated dominion, under the sway of a strong 
central government, we look for in vain. 

The social results of feudalism will come to be noticed after- 
wards, but as regards its effect upon the body politic, it is 
obvious that it tended to cripple the energies and obstruct the 
movements which the nation, as such, might otherwise have 
put forth. With such a limited and shifting obligation of mili- 
tary service as the feudal tenures imposed, and such diverse 
and often conflicting sentiments as actuated the men who 
were at once the nominal but formidable vassals of the crown 
and the warlike lords of many subordinate vassals, scarcely 
any truly national enterprise could be hopefully entered 
upon, far less prosecuted to a successful issue. Hampered and 
thwarted, the most energetic monarch found it impossible to 
weld into a homogeneous mass, which he could effectively 
handle, the disjointed fragments of which his nominal king- 
dom was composed. And yet, while it cannot be denied that 
feudalism threw many obstacles in the way of national action 
and the achievement of national greatness, and while, in such 
a state of things, the mass of the population must ever be 
degraded into serfdom and exposed to oppression, it must at 
the same time be admitted that the feudal system furnished a 
bulwark, though by no means the best bulwark, against some 
great and imminent political evils. It tended to check foreign 
wars and aggressions by the very incapacity for such enter- 
prises which it engendered. It also effectually muzzled the 
tyranny of the crown, and rendered aught approaching to the 
character of an Asiatic despotism impossible. Nor can it be 
denied that, at the other extreme of the social scale, it inter- 
posed a barrier against anarchy. In truth, while it was very 
far from elevating nations or society, it prevented the total 
overthrow and ruin of both. It flung a powerful aristocracy 
in the path alike of a central despotism and of the wild tor- 
rent of popular tumult, substituting, it is true, a system of 
oppression of another kind, but one which contained in it, if 
not fewer evils or more redeeming characteristics for the pre- 
sent, at least more elements of hope for the future than either 
of the other two. 

Such, without descending to minute details, was the politi- 
cal condition of a large portion of Europe at the period of 
which we treat,—of the whole of what at the commencement 
of the previous century constituted the mighty empire of Char- 
lemagne, and to a large extent of other countries also to which 
his sway had not extended, and in which the feudal system 
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was not as yet so firmly established. England—or rather the 
southern portion of what now bears that designation—had 
just’ been blessed with the rule of the noble Alfred, a prince 
to whom the mind fondly turns as one of the very finest speci- 
mens which the world has ever seen of royal manhood and 
kingly worth. Under him a considerable consolidation of ter- 
ritory had taken place. Wessex, his proper hereditary domain, 
had attained, if not supremacy, at least predominance, in the 
south ; Mercia in the centre, and Northumberland in the east, 
had become subordinate, though not subject ; and in this cen- 
tury the Anglo-Saxon monarch Athelstan, the grandson of 
Alfred, was recognised at home and abroad as the sovereign 
of England. Yet the records of the period tell of grievous 
tumults and disorder,—of internal feuds in church and state, 
in which the clergy and monks take a leading part, and 
the name of Dunstan is peculiarly prominent,—and of external 
struggles with the Danes, whose devastating inroads, though 
checked by the celebrated battle of Brunanburgh, became 
more and more formidable towards the close of the century, 
and soon afterwards placed the crown of England on the head 
of Canute. 

As regards the state of Scotland during this period, not even 
the classic latinity and stately style of Buchanan can do more 
than throw a decent veil over the baldness of his narrative 
and the scantiness of his information. The commencement 
of the century introduces us to the seventy-fourth of that long 
and shadowy, and, we must add, dreary line of kings, which 
stretches back, in dim perspective, to Fergus L, and at its 
close we find the eighty-second of the series on the throne,— 
the eighty-fourth being the “gracious Duncan,” with whom, 
and the incidents and actors connected with his tragical death, 
the genius of a great poet has made us a thousandfold more 
familiar than we are with any other events or personages, real 
or fictitious, of those misty times. We read of almost constant 
wars,—sometimes an alliance with the Anglo-Saxons against 
the Danes, and sometimes an alliance with the Danes against 
the Anglo-Saxons, and sometimes single-handed against either 
or both. But of all the conflicts which the tenth century 
witnessed in Scotland, the only one which keeps a prominent 
and permanent place in the memory is the overthrow of the 
Scandinavian invaders at Luncarty. The historian’s superla- 
tive, when speaking of the “res turbulentissime domi,” but 
too correctly describes the internal condition of the country 
during this period. 

Turning to Spain, and glancing at the map to which we for- 
merly referred, we find almost the whole peninsula in the pos- 
session of the Moors, the Khalifat of Cordova extending from 
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the mouth of the Tagus and the Straits of Gibraltar to the 
Pyrenees, while the small states of Leon and Castile, compris- 
ingthe only portion of the ancient race which still maintained 
a struggling independence, were cooped up in the rugged cor- 
ner which borders upon the Bay of Biscay. The power and 
magnificence of the Moslem dominion reached, in this century, 
their lofty culminating point. But even now the empire of 
the Moors was by no means undisputed, and doubtless, during 
the period of which we treat, there were fought a fair propor- 
tion of the 3700 battles of which, as we are somewhat com- 
placently informed by the Spanish historians, their country 
was the distinguished theatre during the eight centuries of 
Arab domination. 

If it is painful to contemplate the political aspect of the 
Western States in the tenth century, it is anything but re- 
freshing to turn to the east, and gaze upon the decrepit and 
degenerate Greek empire. There was, no doubt, more refine- 
ment and better organisation, there was lofty contempt for the 
barbarians of the west, there were more of the forms of regu- 
lar government, and much less of heaving and boisterous 
restlessness and turmoil, both in the external condition and 
the inward spirit of society. Yet, with all this, we do not feel 
that the spectacle presented to us is more pleasing, or the state 
of the community more hopeful and promising. On the con- 
trary, we see all around proofs of debility and decay, which 

oint only to a progressive deterioration and a coming dissu- 
ution. In this century we have perhaps an average amount 
of crime committed within the precincts of that abandoned 
court, of cruelty and bloodshed by the despots upon the throne, 
of assassination by poison and dagger perpetrated by usurpers 
upon imperial benefactors, by wives upon imperial husbands, 
and by children upon imperial parents. Possibly we may, 
accidentally, have rather less than usual of the common prac- 
tice of putting out people’s eyes, of which we read so much in 
Byzantine annals. Though the new dynasty, inaugurated by 
Basil the Macedonian, had given token of unwonted energy, 
and though we find, at the beginning of the century, seated on 
the throne of Constantinople, a scion of that race bearing the 
high-sounding designation of Leo the Philosopher, yet, as a 
whole, the records of the period exhibit little to relieve the 
picture of a vicious and effete old age, which the Eastern 
empire presents. The people who called themselves at once 
Greeks and Romans, partook far more of the slavish and effe- 
minate character of worn-out Asiatics than of the manly races 
from whom it was their boast to have sprung. And when we 
look at their internal state and their external relations, sur- 
rounded and menaced on all sides by fierce and warlike tribes, 
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—Saracens, Seljuk Turks, Alans, Bulgarians, Moors, Normans, 
Hungarians, and Russians,*—we are disposed to wonder, not 
that destruction should be impending over such a dominion, 
but that it should yet linger for four hundred years. 

Upon the political condition of the smaller states of Europe 
it would be uninteresting to dwell, even if our space would 
admit of it. Some of them will come under our notice when 
we advert to the ecclesiastical and religious character of the 
age. It will, of course, be understood that our investigation 
is limited to the nations of Europe, and does not even attempt 
to embrace those of Asia and Africa. 

If we turn from the political to the social condition of so- 
ciety, we shall find a state of things sufficiently deplorable. 
One of the leading elements in the social life of the period is 
the prodigious number of slaves which everywhere existed. 
This circumstance is often lost sight of by careless students of 
medieval history ; yet surely it is a fact of no slight signifi- 
cance and importance. In many countries, perhaps in most, if 
not in all, the servile population far outnumbered the freemen of 
allranks. We are informed that, by one of those grants in which 
Charlemagne conveyed to his friends and favourites not only 
gifts of land, but also expressly “ the inhabited houses, slaves, 
moveables and immoveables,” upon the soil, the learned 
Alcuin acquired no fewer than 20,000 slaves. And the case 
was not altered—at least was not improved—in the subse- 
quent century of which we are treating. In attempting to 
form a correct conception of the social state of the middle ages, 
we must take into account, and keep full in view, the existence 
of this vast servile multitude, and all the degradation and 
misery which it involves. Then, apart from this, we have the 
manifold evils which feudalism inflicted upon the poorer vas- 
sals, and entailed upon every class of society by the fierce 
tumults which it engendered, and the ceaseless havoc and 
devastation which it produced and prolonged. Glancing at 
any of the countries of Europe in which this system was in 
full a we see insecurity and distrust and alarm, if not 
actual strife, everywhere prevailing ; wide districts in a great 
measure depopulated ; baronial castles here and there rearing 
their gloomy walls crowned with towers and battlements, the 
abodes of fierce, marauding seigneurs, whose time was divided 
between protracted idleness and the chase, the foray, the fray, 

* It is curious to read of the Russians assailing Constantinople in the tenth 
century, and to notice the characteristic constancy and dogged pertinacity with 
which this people have continued, for well nigh a thousand years, to make hos- 
tile approaches towards this tempting and magnificent seat of empire,—ap- 
proaches which it has been reserved for our own day—for the heights of the 


Alma, the ravines of Inkermann, and the trenches of Sebastopol—to check, if 
indeed, even these have sufficed effectually to check them. 
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the debauch, with occasional attendance at Mass to salve the 
conscience, and give licence for fresh excesses ; troops of re- 
tainers sharing the idleness and mingling in the occupations 
and pastimes of their lords, and the neighbouring towns and 
even the monasteries assuming the appearance and character 
of fortresses, and, in addition, courting the protection and sub- 
mitting to the tyranny of some insolent baron as a poor defence 
against the oppression of another equally insolent. Private 
wars were waged without control, and unspeakable miseries 
were the inevitable result. Agriculture, to the growth of which 
security and order are so necessary, must, of course, stagnate 
and droop under such baleful influences. Internal trade could 
not flourish—could barely exist—when a robber was feared 
and generally found in every seigneury through which the 
traffic had to pass, and found too commonly in the person of 
the seigneur himself. The highways were infested with ban- 
ditti of various ranks, and, in consequence, communication 
was meagre and infrequent between different countries and 
different districts of the same country. Men lived and died 
in ignorance of the existence of cities in not distant provinces 
of the same kingdom. 

It was our intention to notice, at some length, the social 
arts and conveniences which the general population of Euro 
possessed in the tenth century; or, perhaps, our remarks 
would rather have taken the direction of noticing the arts and 
conveniences which they did not possess. But into these de- 
tails we cannot enter. We shall merely observe, that had we 
and our readers had the misfortune to live at that period, we 
fear, if Beckman is to be trusted, that we should have had no 
chimneys to carry off the smoke from our apartments; and 
had we walked the streets even of such cities as London and 
Paris, we should have found them without pavement or lights, 
like those of an African town at the present day. In truth, 
as respects social comfort, by far the most desirable place of 
abode in Western Europe would undoubtedly have been the 
Khalifat of Cordova. 

But amid all that is saddening in the social spectacle which 
Europe presents during this century, it is pleasing to discern 
some feeble streaks of light, giving indication of the existence 
of certain redeeming elements, and faintly promising the dawn 
of a better day. A philosophic historian—Guizot—has well 
remarked that the feudal system, in its recognition of the 
mutual obligations and reciprocal duties and rights of suze- 
rains and vassals, limited the despotism of the former, and 
fostered the liberty and independence of the latter ; while the 
nature of its institutions and their practical working tended 
to cherish, at least in freemen, individual energy and import- 
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ance, and, at the same time, to awaken the sentiment of de- 
voted loyalty and truthfulness and fidelity. Nor must it be 
forgotten that, in the feudal castles, woman first attained to 
her true and high position, and to the influence which operates 
so benignly upon society ; and that there also we find, if not the 
earliest germ, at least the first and fullest organization and 
—, of the romantic, but generous and gallant spirit of 
chivalry. 

But, it must be admitted, that not all these mitigating circum- 
stances can materially modify the gloomy aspect of the social 
condition of Europe in the tenth century. Not all the boisterous 
revelries, fierce and stirring adventures, and prolonged idleness 
of the feudal strongholds, relieved as these grosser indulgences 
may have been by the growing influence and humanizing sway 
of the female sex, and by the better and nobler spirit of a rising 
chivalry, can render the picture which correctly delineates the 
social condition of the time other than a sombre one. 

Turning to contemplate the state of learning and literature 
at this period, we find little to refresh and enliven us. It 
might be too much to say that literature had then no exist- 
ence ; for, in the darkest hour of the world’s history, some 
gleams of the light of learning were discernible, either in the 
smouldering, but not wholly extinguished, embers of the blaz- 
ing fires of the past, or in the feeble sparks of living genius 
hopelessly struggling to burst into flame through the superin- 
cumbent mass of stifling ignorance and barbarism. But look- 
ing at the literature of that age through the bright illumina- 
tion of later times, it appears obscure and meagre in the ex- 
treme. Ancient learning had all but vanished, and that of 
Modern Europe had as yet hardly dawned. Writers like Dr 
Maitland, bewildered by their strong Romish sympathies, and 
their silly veneration for everything medieval, may exert them- 
selves very desperately to represent this age as wonderfully 
enlightened, and to wash the dingy Ethiop; but the success 
of the attempt is not so apparent as its audacity. Indeed, 
nothing but crazy, if honest, admiration of the dark ages, or 
an impudent, if jesuitical, persistency in calling evil good, and 
darkness light, could account for such forlorn and preposterous 
endeavours. For many centuries literature had been in a 
wretched condition of sickly decay. Nor did this declension 
result merely from the irruptions of the barbarians, and the 
overthrow of the institutions and civilization of the empire. 
Long ere that catastruphe occurred, the splendour of genius 
had been obscured, and all the productions of intellect had 
become feeble and shrivelled from other causes. The liberties 
of Rome had long been extinct, and the spirit of her people 
crushed and broken, and, as a natural and suggestive conse- 
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quence, literature had declined in power and in all the ele- 
ments of excellence. The freshness of freedom had disap- 
peared ; the vigour of the unshackled manhood of intellect 
was gone ; the silent but deleterious spell of political bondage 
fell with leaden pressure upon the inspirations of genius ; and 
under pompous pretensions and rhetorical forms, there ap- 
tage many palpable tokens of debility and decrepitude. 

ven in the general councils of the Christian Church, centu- 
ries before the period of which we now treat, there were found 
bishops unable to write their names. And the feeble and 
effete condition of literature for many ages in the Eastern 
empire sufficiently proves that other causes than the devasta- 
tions of the barbarians contributed to corrupt and destroy it. 
Of course these devastations hastened the decline, and con- 
verted the cheerless twilight into the darkness of night. 
Long ere the tenth century, the classic language of imperial 
Rome had ceased to be in general use as a living tongue. 
Gradually, as we are told by Hallam, the languages of the dif- 
ferent nations, modified by many concurring causes, thrust 
Latin aside ; and as these were hardly ever employed in writ- 
ing, the very use of letters, as well as of books, was in a great 
measure forgotten. For many centuries it was rare for a lay- 
man of whatever rank to know how to sign his name. The 
learning which did exist was almost exclusively confined to 
the clergy, and even they, we find, had very little erudition to 
boast of. 


“Tn almost every council the ignorance of the clergy forms a sub- 
ject of reproach. It is asserted by one held in 992, that scarcely a 
single person was to be found in Rome itself who knew the first ele- 
ments of letters. Not one priest of a thousand in Spain, about the 
age of Charlemagne, could address a common letter of salutation to 
another. In England, Alfred declares that he could not recollect a 
single priest south of the Thames, (the most civilized part of Eng- 
land,) at the time of his accession, who understood the ordinary 
prayers, or could translate Latin into his mother tongue. Nor was 
this better in the time of Dunstan, [7.e., in the tenth century,] when 
it is said none of the clergy knew how to write or translate a Latin 
letter. The homilies which they preached were compiled for their 
use by some bishops from former works of the same kind, or the 
writings of the Fathers.”—Hallam, Hist. of Europe, iii. 288, 289. 


The following quaint and graphic description of the clergy 
of his own day by a medizval writer is a sufficiently accurate 
picture of those of the tenth as well as of several other centu- 
ries ; and we courteously present the sketch to Dr Maitland 
and other admirers of the dark ages :— 


“ Potius dediti gule quam glosse ; potius colligunt libras quam 
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legunt libros ; libentius intuentur Martham quam Marcum; malunt 
legere in Salmone quam in Solomone.”—Robertson, View of the State 
of Europe, Note X. 


In connection with this we may notice, but shall certainly not 
take the trouble to refute, the extraordinary assertion of Hallam, 
that ‘‘ had religion been more pure it would have been less per- 
manent,” and that “ Christianity has been preserved by means 
of its corruptions.” With all our respect for the eminent his- 
torian, we cannot hesitate to stigmatize such an averment as 
a paltry and preposterous paradox. It is built upon a ludi- 
crous series of non-sequiturs. The maintenance of Christianity 
in the world depended, it seems, upon the preservation of 
literature, the preservation of literature depended upon the 
continued employment of the Latin language, and the con- 
tinued employment of the Latin language depended upon the 
existence of the papal supremacy and the monastic insti- 
tutions, and the use of a Latin liturgy, and, therefore, “ had 
religion been more pure, it would have been less permanent, 
&c.!” Who that knows anything of the elevating spirit and 
civilising effect of genuine Christianity can for a moment 
doubt, that had the religion which was so widely professed in 
the 10th century and for ages before, been pure and Scrip- 
tural, the literature and bearing of the period would have 
been of a very different order? Nor amid the deep intellectual 
gloom whish Genedied over Christendom, was there one country 
or _ competent to enlighten the rest. Perhaps in France 
and Germany there might be discerned, towards the close of 
this century, some faint streaks of the struggling dawn, but 
these could not dispel—could scarcely even relieve the pre- 
vailing darkness. It is true that, long before our own country 
and especially Ireland had sent forth rays of light into the 
thick cloud which enveloped the Continent of Europe, when 
students from every land flocked, “ ad Hibernos Sophia 
mirabili claros ”— 

“Undigue conveniunt proceres quos dulce trahebat 
Discendi studium. 

Celeres vastissima Rheni 

Jam vada Teutonici, jam deseruére Sicambri, 
Mittit ab extremo gelidos aquilone Boiemos 
Albi et Averni coeunt, Batavique frequentes 
Et quicunque colunt alta sub rupe Gebenas 
Certatim hi properant diverso tramite, ad urbem 


Lismoriam, juvenis primos ubi transigit annos.” 
Moronus, apud O'Halloran, Hist. Irid., i. 168. 


Such in Ireland’s better days—must we say her best days ? — 
had been her glory and fame. But that bright era had long 
passed away, and both these islands of the west had sunk into 
the abyss of ignorance in which all Christendom was plunged. 
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We hardly think it necessary to make an exception in favour 
of the lower empire; but in one European country, though 
not properly within the limits of Christendom, we do find not 
a little leaning and refinement. The Moslems of Spain pre- 
sent, in this respect, a striking contrast to the Christian States 
of Europe. Literature and science, philosophy and the fine arts, 
found shelterand encouragement at Cordova, where the gorgeous 
magnificence of Abderrahman did not more surpass in elegance 
and splendour the homely trappings of other European courts, 
than did his enlightened and munificent patronage of learning 
put to shame the rude barbarism of mveallal Christian princes. 
We read of the wondrous palaces which were erected in the 
tenth century in the capital of the Khalifat, the roofs fretted 
with gold and pearls, the marble columns counted by thou- 
sands, the ivory arches of exquisite workmanship, the sparkling 
fountains playing into gilded cisterns, the pet se and fruits 
and flowers, and we feel as if we were contemplating the 
magical work of fabled genii in some wild oriental fiction. 
But when we are told, farther, of the schools of geometry, 
astronomy, and chemistry, and of the poets and philosophers 
for which Cordova was celebrated, we feel that there is now a 
far brighter lustre thrown over it, and we turn with a sigh to 
the sad spectacle which the other nations of the west exhibit 
to our view. It is one, indeed, on which it is painful to dwell, 
like some dreary landscape shrouded in mist and gloom, pre- 
senting nothing interesting and nothing beautiful, no smiling 
cultivated plains, no picturesque cliffs and glens, to refresh 
the eye and gladden the heart. We find a deplorable lack of 
original genius, and a lack of acquired information no less 
deplorable. Indeed, as Hallam remarks, the latter circum- 
stance is perhaps even more singular and striking than the 
former. It is an unhappy thing for any age to be defective in 
either, but it is truly pitiable to be destitute of both. It can- 
not be that minds of a superior order did not exist. We do 
not suppose, indeed, that very many “mute inglorious Miltons” 
passed silently and songlessly into oblivion during the dark 
ages ; for, as Junot said of young Napoleon, this is an order of 
mind which “ Nature sows but sparingly ; she does not plant 
them without flinging centuries between them.” Yet who can 
doubt that many intellects, naturally powerful and lofty, 
vanished from the scene without leaving a trace behind? The 
load of ignorance and superstition was too overwhelming to be 
cast off ; the barrier of universal turmoil and disquietude was 
too powerful to be effectually broken through by any intellect 
to which these dismal times gave birth. It is vain to say that 
genius will always force for itself a path to distinction, and it 
is foolish to think that subsidiary aids may be safely dispensed. 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXV. Nn 
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with, and that it matters not what external obstructions may 
intervene. The clear duty of every one who would promote 
the welfare of his species is to seek and strive that all such 
aids should be afforded to intellectual progress, and all such 
obstructions removed. 

Let us now turn to the Church of the tenth century, and 
endeavour to obtain a tolerably accurate idea of its character- 
istics and condition. And in order to this, it will be proper 
to cast a rapid retrospective glance at the ecclesiastical aspect 
of the previous period, and at the changes which were taking 
place in the simple but sublime institutions of our Lord and 
His apostles. We shall not look back farther than to the age 
of Charlemagne—i. e., the commencement of the preceding 
century. During the reign of this great conqueror, the Church, 
in its external relations at least, grew and prospered. As 
tribe after tribe of his pagan neighbours were subdued and 
incorporated with his empire, they submitted in crowds to 
baptism. Bishoprics were extensively founded, and the feudal 
hierarchy was organised. Not that this imperious potentate 
ever refrained from asserting and maintaining his entire 
supremacy in ecclesiastical as well as secular affairs ; for this 
supremacy was as unscrupulously exercised on the one hand, 
as it was submitted to with unquestioning alacrity on the 
other. Yet, in curious connection and pari passu with this, 
there were now growing up in the higher ranks of the clergy 
insolent and lordly pretensions, and not a few of the proceed- 
ings of the haughty Charlemagne gave undesigned sanction 
and colour to encroachments which he himself would have 
been the first to repel and repress, but before which his suc- 
cessors were, ere long, constrained to bow. The coronation of 
the Emperor by the Pope afforded some measure of indefinite 
countenance and support to subsequent claims, and under the 
high patronage of the monarch, the clergy, though prudently 
cautious, were not slow in arrogating to themselves many 
valuable and productive privileges. In the words of Milman: 


“The hierarchy, now a feudal institution, parallel to and co-ordi- 
nate with the temporal feudal aristocracy, aspired to enjoy, and 
actually before long did enjoy, the dignity, the wealth, the power of 
Suzerain lords. Bishops and abbots had the independence and 
privileges of inalienable fiefs; and, at the same time, began either 
sullenly to contest or haughtily to refuse those payments or acknow- 
ledgments of vassalage which sometimes weighed heavily on other 
lands. During the reign of Charlemagne, this theory of spiritual 
immunity slumbered, or rather had not quickened into life. It was 
boldly (so rapid was its growth) announced in the strife with his son, 
Louis the Pious. It was then asserted by the hierarchy (become 
king-makers and king-deposers), that all property given to the Church, 
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to the poor and to the servants of God, or rather to the saints, to 
God Himself (such were the specious phrases), was given absolutely, 
irrevocably, with no reserve. The King might have power over 
knights’ fees, over those of the Church he had none whatever. Such 
claims were impious, sacrilegious, and implied forfeiture of eternal 
life.” — Hist. of Lat. Christ., ii. 291. 

Tithes were imposed by imperial authority, and the payment 
of a tenth of the whole substance, alike of freeman and serf for 
pious uses, was enforced by imperial power. Such a benefactor 
might well be permitted without gainsaying to legislate for the 
clergy as well as the laity, at least his ecclesiastical policy and 
legislation might be silently acquiesced in, until even better 
days should come, when the benefactions of the monarch would 
not imply the submission of the priesthood. For the present, 
however, throughout his wide dominions the Emperor, and not 
the Bishop of Rome, was regarded as the supreme head of the 
Church upon earth. Yet it resulted from the whole policy of 
Charlemagne, that the aggrandisement of the pontiff was more 
effectually promoted by his favour and donations, than retarded 
by the unlimited exercise of imperial authority, and the exal- 
tation of the clerical order was more advanced by his grants 
and patronage, than repressed by his unscrupulous and unre- 
stricted despotism. 

The reign of Louis the Pious witnessed the growing power 
of the feudal hierarchy, the closer and more formal eccle- 
siastical connection with, and subordination to, the See of 
Rome, and the habitual and systematic interference of the 
clergy in the affairs of the state. During the stormy period 
that followed, the Pope and the higher orders of the priest- 
hood took an active and prominent share in the agita- 
tions and tumults of the times. About the middle of the 
ninth century, the Roman crosier—now rapidly becoming a 
sceptre—was grasped by the vigorous hand of Nicholas L, and 
claims were put forth in favour of the supremacy of the Pope 
far beyond what had hitherto been arrogated, and which it 
required the lapse of two whole centuries, the concurrence of 
many favourable circumstances, and the genius and energy of 
a Hildebrand thoroughly to mature and realize. Even now 
the thunders of this imperious pontiff pealed over Constanti- 
nople and the east, struck with dismay the craven descendant 
of Charlemagne in the west, and brought into reluctant sub- 
jection the greatest recusant prelates of Italy, Germany, and 
France. Among these was the celebrated Hincmar, Archbishop 
of Rheims. In an evil hour, with the view of exalting the power 
of the episcopate, this distinguished man had lent the sanction 
of his name, and the weight of his authority, to the flagrant 
forgery of the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals ; and found that in 
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doing so, he had aided in fabricating a weapon which, in able 
and unscrupulous hands, might be wielded with erushing effect 
against himself and his order. The obvious design of this pious 
fraud was to elevate the clergy, and especially the bishops, ¢ 
subordination to the See of Rome, to raise them to an unprece- 
dented height of power and authority, but at the sametime 
to raise him high over all. And with unblushing hardihood, 
the bold pontiff plied the shameless fiction. The time, how- 
ever, for the attainment of the lofty position to which Nicolas 
aspired had not yet come, and the temporary success which 
attended his ambitious efforts was owing to other eircum- 
stances than the general consent and submission of mankind 
to the papal yoke, as was manifest when the vigorous hand of 
this able priest no longer wielded the ecclesiastical seeptre. 
Ere the close of the ninth century we find the pontificate wel- 
tering helplessly in the sea of troubles which was surging over 
Italy. It would be no easy matter to present anything like a 
distinct and intelligible sketch of the chaos of confusion and 
uproar, the open rapine and secret treachery, the wild tumults 
and hidden atrocities of those tempestuous times, when popes 
and prelates bore their full share in the villany and violence 
which prevailed. In Church and State we meet with a suc- 
cession, or rather a maze of sanguinary embroilments, which it 
would be almost hopeless to attempt to disentangle and con- 
dense into a continuous narrative. We are now at a period 
when, with reference to the Papal See, the emphatic language 
of Milman is but too well-founded, that “ the pontificate was 
won by crime, and vacated by murder.” Under such dismal 
auspices was the tenth century inaugurated ; and amply did it 
maintain the honours and characteristics which it inherited. 
Worthless priests were elevated to St Peter’s chair, by whom- 
soever happened, in the eddying turmoil of the times, to be 
masters of Rome, the nobles, the populace, the soldiery, or 
abandoned prostitutes. The Eternal City—the abode of ima- 
ginary sanctity—became the theatre of faction, treachery, 
rapine, and unheard of licentiousness, and successive popes 
became instigators, agents, or victims of all conceivable crime. 
One little statistical fact speaks volumes. In no century, 
except the tenth, has the number of ruling pontiffs exceeded 
twenty, and even that number has, according to our reckoning, 
been reached only in one century besides. In the fifth, for 
example, we reckon thirteen; in the sixth, fourteen ; in the 
eighth, twelve; in the twelfth, sixteen ; in the fourteenth, 
thirteen. In the tenth there were at least twenty-five, or, 
according to Mosheim’s enumeration, twenty-eight. The aver- 
age duration of the rule of each pope has been stated to be 
about eight years; in the tenth century it would scarcely 
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amount to fowr. What a sad tale of manifold miseries and 
murders does this simple fact unfold! It is scarcely possible 
to form an adequate conception of the degradation into which 
the Papacy had sunk during this century, and it would be a 
still harder task to describe it. Sturdy Protestant controver- 
sialists, when pressing their arguments against the Church of 
Rome, have always felt it a thing to shrink from to give a full 
exposure of the enormities of the period, the vile debaucheries 
of the popes in connection with the Marozias and Theodoras, 
and the paramount influence of these infamous wretches over 
the so-called heads of the Church and vicars of Christ upon 
earth. It has usually been the practice to take refuge in the 
well-known passage of the popish annalist, Baronius, whose 
testimony is at once sufficiently general and sufficiently 
emphatic for all controversial purposes, when he describes the 
spiritual condition of the Roman See at this period, as “ the 
abomination of desolation standing in the holy place,” but who 
dees not scruple te fill up the sketch with tints of the darkest 
hue. There can hardly be produced a more dismal chapter in 
all the sad records of human depravity. The flagitious para- 
mours or the adulterous progeny of abandoned women,— 
wretches steeped in perjury and stained with murder, profli- 
gate youths, boys in years but already old in crime,—such were 
the materials of which the successors of St Peter were made, 
the supreme lords and rulers of the Church of Christ upon 
earth. Take a particular instance as an illustration of the 
state of the papacy and the character of the pontiffs at this 
period. Amid the bloody feuds of the time, when tumult and 
treachery and assassination were rife in Rome and throughout 
Italy, it was a boon and blessing when some external arm was 
found strong enough to quell revolt, allay anarchy, and exer- 
cise a vigorous coercive despotism. Such a potent arm was 
that of the Emperor Otho the Great. About the middle of 
the century the reigning pope, John XIL., swore allegiance to 
the emperor, and, of course, as soon as it appeared to be safe 
and convenient, the oath, which had been sworn on the body 
of St Peter, was violated. Otho returned, the Pope fled from 
Rome, and an ecclesiastical council, attended by ecclesiastics 
from all parts of Italy, was held in St Peter’s. Dean Milman, 
who cannot be accused of a disposition to deepen the shade 
which rests upon the character of the Papacy of this century, 
thus describes what occurred. It may excite an occasional 
smile, but it is not uninstructive to notice the aga a gee 4 
position of charges which are, morally, the most trivial with 
others which are the most weighty and appalling :— 

“ Inquiry was made why the Pope was not present. A general 
cry of astonishment broke forth from clergy and the people. ‘The 
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very Iberians, Babylonians, and Indians have heard the mon- 
strous crimes of the Pope. He is not a wolf which condescends to 
sheep’s clothing—his cruelty, his diabolical dealings are open, avowed, 
disdain concealment.’ The calmer justice of the Emperor demanded 
specific charges. The Cardinal Presbyter rose and said that he had 
seen Pope John celebrate Mass without himself communicating. 
Another, that he had ordained a bishop in a stable; that he had 
taken bribes for the consecration of bishops, and had ordained a 
bishop of Yodi, who was but ten years old. For his sacrileges, all 
eyes might behold them ; they alluded probably to the dilapidation 
of the churches, which were open to the weather and so much out of 
repair that the worshippers could not assemble from fear lest the 
roofs should fall on their heads. Darker charges followed, mingled 
with less heinous in strange confusion ; charges of adultery, incest, 
with the names of the females, one his father’s concubine, another 
a widow and her niece. He had made the Lateran palace a brothel ; 
he had been guilty of hunting ; charges of cruelty ; the blinding one 
dignified ecclesiastic, the castrating another, both had died under 
the operation ; he had let loose fire and sword, and appeared himself 
constantly armed with sword, lance, helmet, and breastplate. Both 
ecclesiastics and laymen accused him of drinking wine for the love 
of the devil; of invoking, when gambling, heathen deities—the 
devil, Jove, and Venus. He had perpetually neglected matins and 
vespers, and never signed himself with the sign of the cross.’ By 
command of the Emperor the Council were adjured ‘by the blessed 
Virgin and by St Peter not to bring vague accusations, or such as 
could not be supported by accredited testimony against the holy 
father.’ Bishops, deacons, clergy, and people with one voice replied, 
‘If we do not prove these and more crimes against the Pope, may 
St Peter, who holds the keys of heaven, close the gates against us; 
may we be stricken with anathema, and may the anathema be rati- 
fied at the day of judgment.’ ”—Hist. of Lat. Christianity, ii. 468, 
469. 


As might be expected, the pontiffs had often to endure the 
same atrocious cruelties which they were so ready to inflict 
upon others. One pope was strangled ina dungeon; another 
Was poisoned or starved to death; another was said to have 
been smothered with a pillow ; another to have fallen by the 
vengeful poignard of an injured husband ; the dead body of 
another was dragged through the streets of Rome ; another 
had his eyes put out and his nose and ears cut off, and then, 
having been seated on an ass with his face to the tail, he was 
in this guise paraded through the city, 

Amid all these atrocities there is something almost ludicrous, 
yet highly characteristic, in the lordly pretensions to supre- 
macy, advanced by an authority so degraded and contemptible. 
And it is humiliating to witness the spectacle which was then 
exhibited, and which has so often been exhibited since, of 
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deference and submission to the papacy abroad, while sub- 
jected to well-merited contumely at home. 

If we could bring fully under review the lives of the clergy 
of this period, we should find the sombre hues of the picture 
which has just been given of the papacy but slightly relieved 
in @ more extended delineation of the various orders of the 
priesthood. Ignorance and vice, vaulting ambition and gro- 
velling debauchery widely prevailed. It would be easy, but 
needless, to cite proofs and instances. We shall quote only 
one passage, in which the clergy of England are sketched by 
a royal hand, and we have no reason to think that they were 
worse than their continental brethren. In 969, King Edgar 
thus speaks of the secular clergy ; and, though his own cha- 
racter may have been far from immaculate, the representation 
is not, on that account, less accurate or less deplorable :— 


“T omit that they have no open crown or convenient tonsure, but 
lasciviousness in their garments, insolence in their gait, filthiness in 
their conversation, betray the folly of their hearts. Besides, what 
negligence is there in divine offices, as they scarcely deign to be 
present at the sacred vigils, and when they are celebrating the holy 
solemnities of the mass, they appear to have assembled together 
rather to play and to laugh than to sing psalms. Shall I say that 
the good lament, and the evil-minded ridicule (their conduct) ? Shall 
I say, with grief, (if indeed it can be told), how they abound in 
feasts, in drinking bouts, and in every sort of uncleanness, even to 
overflow? So that already the houses of the clergy are considered 
as resorts of harlots, and the conventicles of buffoons. There they 
have dice, there they have dancing and singing till the middle of 
the night, with noisy mirth and abominable watchings. Thus the 
benefactions of kings, the alms of the poor, and what is still more, 
the price of (Christ’s) precious blood is profligately squandered away. 
Was it for this that our ancestors exhausted their treasures ?’— 
Hart's Ecclesiastical Records, p. 153. 


In every Christian country of Western Europe, the same 
clerical vices gave occasion for the same complaints; and if 
in any quarter such complaints were not heard, it was not, 
assuredly, because the vices did not exist. It is melancholy 
to think of the spiritual condition of countless millions, placed 
for many generations under the guidance of such blind leaders 
of the blind, steeped in mental darkness and moral depravity. 

Turning from the contemplation of such distressing spec- 
tacles as are afforded by the character and conduct of all ranks 
and orders of the clergy, secular and regular, and glancing at 
the propagation of Christianity among pagan nations, we ex- 
perience some measure of relief; though, when we consider 
the kind of Christianity which was taught anu 2mbraced, and 
the means by which the conversions of this century were 
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achieved, the feeling of satisfaction is far indeed from being 
unmingled, or even considerable. These conversions occurred 
' chiefly among the Scandinavian and Slavonic races. In Den- 
mark and Sweden, in Norway and Iceland, in Bulgaria, Mo- 
ravia, and Bohemia, in Russia, Poland, and Hungary, the 
Christian religion, as then professed by the Latin and Greek 
churches, was offered to the acceptance, or imposed upon the 
helplessness, of the pagans of northern and eastern Europe, 
amid alternate resistance and apathy. It gives one no pleasure 
to read of whole communities being forced at the sword’s 
point to profess, without intelligence and without conviction, 
a religion which at any favourable juncture they were ready 
to renounce with execration and abhorrence. This age fur- 
nishes but few names which have a valid claim to our respect 
and veneration in connection with the spread of the gospel. 
The zealous Anschar, as well as Cyril and Methodius, lived 
and laboured in the ninth century ; nor does the tenth present 
to us any name equally distinguished. Such men as Rimbert 
and Unni, and Harald Blaatand, and Olaf Tryggweson, and 
Thangbrand, and Stefner, and Wenzeslat, and Adalbert, and 
Bulosudes, and Gylas, represent the missionary spirit and 
enterprise of the priests and princes of the period under 
review. But we believe that every intelligent reader of Church 
history, however vague and general may be his acquaintance 
with the missions and conversions of this century—and we 
must allow vagueness and generality of information to be 
more excusable here than in most other cases—will have a 
more vivid and more kindly recollection of the efforts of queens 
and princesses, than of priests and princes, for the diffusion of 
Christianity,—of Olga and Dambrowka for example, of Sarolta 
and Tyra, and of Adelaide and Gisela. For ourselves, we 
confess that these names have always lived more freshly in our 
memory and our affection than those of almost any other 
notables of this age, whether in Church or State. There is in 
them more to admire and less to blame—less selfishness and 
hypocrisy, and a more earnest and simple desire for the welfare 
of rude and barbarous communities. What progress, then, did 
the religion of Jesus actually make during this period? — It 
cannot be denied, that in the course of the tenth century many 
thousands assumed the name of Christians who had hitherto 
been idolaters ; perhaps, indeed, a greater number than have 
embraced Christianity in any century during these modern 
days of mental enlightenment and missionary zeal. At first 
sight, it might seem a strange and humbling thing to the 
Church of the present age that such should be the case—that 
converts should then be reckoned by whole communities of 
thousands and tens of thousands, that a nation should often 
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be — as born in a day; and that now, with all the 
manifold appliances which are brought into operation, only 
unit after unit should be slowly added to the Church of Christ. 
But when we consider the mode in which many of these con- 
versions were effected, and the real character of the Chris- 
tianity which was professed, we shall feel less abashed by the 
comparison. As to the mode of propagation, it consisted to a 
large extent of the process which one of the translators of 
Mosheim aptly terms “ dragooning ;” when at the command of 
the reigning prince, his subjects discarded one creed or profes- 
sion and adopted another, without inquiry, or conviction, or 
concern. It is obvious that the adoption even of a pure reli- 
gion, in such a manner, would be of little avail, at least for the 
time being, whatever might be the subsequent effects resulting 
from such a national change of creed. But when we look 
further at the kind of Christianity which was thus embraced, 
we shall entertain still less esteem for these conversions. 
Milner, who professes to write the history of the true Church 
of Christ, finds in this dreary century the scantiest possible 
materials for his purpose. Of necessity the record fills a very 
limited space in his work, and even of that small space a con- 
siderable portion is occupied by “an apology for missions,” 
which he seems to have inserted at this stage of his narrative 
for no other reason than because there was more room for it 
here than anywhere else. In truth, it is no easy thing to dis- 
cover, in the records of the men and events of the time, any- 
thing which savours of genuine Christianity. Certainly in no 
century, from the days of our Lord to the present hour, do we 
find less. Had there been an Elijah to take a survey of the 
state of the Church, we can conceive of him pouring forth 
bitter lamentations over the universal degeneracy of ‘the age, 
and feeling as if he were left entirely alone, “among the faith- 
less, faithful only he.” Yet we will not let go the persuasion, 
that even then the Lord, who “knoweth them that are his,” 
had many hidden ones upon earth of whom the world was not 
worthy, and whose names, though never inscribed in any 
history of the Church, were yet written in the Lamb’s book of 
life. The great day of reckoning, which will bring to light so 
much that is now concealed, may perhaps show a goodly array 
of more than 7000, who, amid all the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the tenth century, never bowed the knee to Baal. 
Still, it cannot be denied that the Christianity of the time was 
grievously corrupted. The worship of saints and images, the 
efficacy of external rites and ordinances, the sacred and awful 
powers of the priesthood, transubstantiation and the sacrifice 
of the mass, the necessity and merit of subjecting the reason 
to the authority of the Church and entrusting the salvation of 
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the soul to her care and keeping, the doctrine of purgatory, 
the virtues of penance, ee and relics, and the trans- 
‘ cendant benefit of priestly absolution,—all these, and other 
kindred errors, polluted and perverted the religion of the 
gospel. In the propagation of such a Christianity, we discern, 
not so much the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, as the 
aggrandisement of a Church now become extensively anti- 
Christian, and the glorification and enriching of a self-seeking 
priesthood, which, throughout all its ranks and orders, was 
now mercenary and corrupt. ; 

“ Templa, sacerdotes, altaria, sacra, corone, 
Ignis, thura, preces, celum est venale, Deusque.” 

With such encouragement to sin and crime as this corrupt 
system held out, with so little in it to check and so much to 
foster the development of human depravity, and with all the 
other unpropitious circumstances to which we formerly ad- 
verted, it is easy to imagine what the moral condition of society 
must have been, both in public and private life. Through the 
gloom which shrouds in obscurity so much of what belongs to 
this period, we see traces, only too palpable and abundant, of 
violence and fraud, unbridled licentiousness combined with 
abject superstition, resistance to all legitimate authority, human 
and divine, with fitful prostration before authority not legiti- 
mate, unscrupulous violation of good laws, where such ex- 
isted, and slavish submission to bad ones. Such were some of 
the characteristics of the prevailing morality. Nor is it easy 
to discover, in any of the elements which entered into the 
existing state of society, any indications of the dawn of a 
brighter day. The Church, which ought ever to be the salt of 
the earth, exhibited only a continually increasing divergence 
from the Scriptural standard of truth and righteousness. 
Errors in doctrine and vices in practice were becoming every 
day ranker and more inveterate. As a corporate body the 
Church was aspiring to an usurped and pernicious domination, 
while her true liberties were in process of being trampled under 
foot, as her purity had already been deeply polluted. The mon- 
ster evil of the papacy was rapidly acquiring formidable dimen- 
sions, and out of the turmoil of this stormy period it was about 
to emerge in a form and magnitude still more portentous. 
From such a quarter no remedy for the evils of the times 
could be expected to come. The clever controversial argu- 
ment of the Popish annalist speaks most emphatically of de- 
gradation, misery, and crime, when he represents it as a 
striking proof of the divine care for the Catholic Church, that 
she was saved from utter destruction amid the monstrous ex- 
cesses of this country, since nothing but the power of Omni- 
potence could have rescued her from an abyss so profound as 
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that into which she had now fallen. Indeed, it is very diffi- 
cult to see on what foundation a hopeful man living at the 
time could have built his anticipations of better days to come. 
He might, perhaps, have drawn encouragement from the glad- 
dening promises of Scripture ; but he could scarcely have ex- 
tracted it from the contemplation of anything which he be- 
held around him in the religious, or social, or political aspect 
of the age. Possibly a keen and practised eye like Guizot’s 
might detect some iaint gleams of struggling light in the lite- 
rature of the period, but the streaks are so feeble that only an 
eye accustomed to gaze into the thick darkness which reigned 
around could discover them. The only tangible ground of 
hope which the whole aspect of the times afforded—if such 
a ground can be called tangible—is that which is expressed 
in the homely adage, “ When things are at the worst they 
will mend.” One can hardly imagine any condition of human 
affairs in all respects and in every department more 
and unpromising than the tenth century discloses. Yet out 
of this state of misery and gloom the God of providence and 
grace was pleased, in his own time and way, to rescue a large 
rtion of Christendom. And now, when we feel that we 
one been taken from the feartul pit —this Slough of Despond 
—we cannot but look with deep interest and fervent gratitude, 
mingled with a feeling of profound humility, upon the debased 
condition of our species a thousand years after the introduc- 
tion of the elevating, and enlightening, and sanctifying doc- 
trines of Christianity, so fitted to humanize and purify man- 
kind. It is assuredly with no feeling of pride or self-com 
cency that we contrast our own happy lot with that of our 
forefathers in the period under review, and contemplate the 
sad spectacle which Europe then afforded—a seething cauldron 
of turmoil and strife, outrage and uproar, only abated by 
apathy, scarcely ever held in check by religious principle or 
submission to rightful authority, gross darkness faintly relieved 
by feeble and fitful gleams of twilight ; a debasing superstition 
perverting and polluting the religion of the Bible, and wide- 
spread immorality, at best only slightly repressed, and often 
actually incited and enco by the ecclesiastical and civil 
powers. It was out of such a wild and murky chaos that the 
Sovereign Ruler of the universe brought order and light. The 
fierce strife and apparently hopeless confusion of so many 
conflicting elements were destined under his plastic hand, to 
result in the various combinations and institutions which ere 
long began to take form and consistence, and which we have 
seen for so many ages accompanying, and, in part, producing 
so much progress, and elevation, and refinement. ey griev- 
ously err who imagine that the prodigious contrast between 
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our own age, and that of which we have been treating, is to 
be ascribed to the native superiority of our powers and the 
inherent resources of human nature. Our advancement has 
flowed from another fountain, and our gratitude is due in 
another quarter. And not less pernicious and still more con- 
temptible is the error of those who, senselessly enamoured of 
— medizval, would cast away any of the distinguish- 
ing landmarks which separate civilization from barbarism; 
light from darkness, pure religion from grovelling superstition, 
would reverse and roll back the car of human progress, and 
plunge mankind anew into the ignorance and gloom, the men- 
tal thraldom and moral turpitude which so sadly and strik- 
ingly characterised the dreary period which we have been 
reviewing. 





Art. II1—Edwards and the Theology of New England. 


Tne fundamental principle of the philosophy of Edwards, that 
which seems to have governed the rest, and determined his 
whole scheme, was on the subject of causation. He denies 
that the creatures are endowed with any properly causative 
force ; and attributes all effects to God, as the immediate and 
only cause. We design, in this article, to examine this prin- 
ciple, and trace its relation to his theology, and to subsequent 
theological developments in New England. 

Edwards’ theory is very fully stated, in the argument on 
to which occurs in his treatise on Original Sin. An 

English writer,* in the controversy with Taylor of Norwich, 
spoke of human depravity as “a natural consequence and 
effect of Adam’s first sin.” Upon this Taylor says :— 

“ Here ‘R. R.’ supposes the course of nature to be a proper cause, 
which will work, and go on by itself, without God, if He lets or per- 
mits it; whereas the course of nature, separate from the agency of 
God, is no cause, or nothing. If he shall say, ‘ But God first sets it 
to work, and it goes on of itself,’ I answer, that the course of nature 
should continue itself, or go on to operate by itself, any more than 
at first produce itself, is absolutely impossible. But suppose it goes 
on by itself, can it stop itself? Can it work any otherwise than it 
doth? Can the course of nature cease to generate? Or can it pro- 
duce a holy instead of a sinful nature, if it pleases? No advocate 
for original sin will affirm this. Therefore, if it is a cause, it isa 
passive cause, which cannot stop or avoid producing its effects. And 
if God sets it to work, and it cannot cease working, nor avoid pro- 
ducing its effects till God stops it, then all its effects in a moral 


* Dr Isaac Watts, in his work entitled “ Ruin and Recovery of Mankind.” 
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account, however, must be assigned to him who first set it to work. 
-And so our sinfulness will be chargeable upon God.”* 


The position thus assumed by Taylor—that God is the only 
cause—is by Edwards admitted, and vindicated with zeal, as 
will be abundantly seen in what follows. He undertakes to 
show that there is no real identity possible, in things which 
exist in different time and place—that the moon, for example, 
which exists at the present moment, has no identity with that 
which existed one moment since, or shall exist the next in- 
stant. It is not the same, but each is a new and distinct crea- 
tion, and identical in no sense, except that God has determined 
them to be accounted one. The cause of the continued exist- 
ence of every created substance “must be one of these two: 
either the antecedent existence of the same substance, or else the 
of the Creator.* But it can’t be the antecedent existence of the same 
substance. For instance, the existence of the body of the moon at 
this present moment, can’t be the effect of its existence at the last 
foregoing moment. For not only was what existed the last moment 
no active cause, but wholly a passive thing; but this also is to be 
considered, that no cause can produce effects in a time and place in 
which itself is not. ’Tis plain, nothing can exert itself or operate, 
when and where it is not existing. But the moon’s past existence 
was neither where nor when its present existence is. 

“Therefore the existence of created substances, in each successive 
moment must be the effect of the immediate agency, will, and power 
of God.” He then supposes the objection, that “the established 
course of nature is sufficient to continue existence, where existence 
is once given;” to which he replies, that the course of nature is 
nothing, separate from God, and that “‘as Dr Taylor says, ‘God, the 
original of all being, is the only cause of all natural effects.’ A 
father, according to the course of nature, begets a child; an oak, 
according to the course of nature, produces an acorn or a bud ;—so, 
according to the course of nature, the former existence of the trunk 
of the tree is followed by its new or present existence. In the one 
case and the other, the new effect is consequent on the former, only 
by the established laws and settled course of nature ; which is allowed 
to be nothing but the continued immediate efficiency of God, accord- 
ing to a constitution that He has been pleased to establish. There- 
fore, as our author greatly urges that the child and the acorn, which 
come into existence according to the course of nature, in consequence 
of the prior existence and state of the parent and the oak, are trul 
immediately created or made by God; so must the existence of cach 
created person and thing at each moment of it be from the immediate 
continued creation of God. It will certainly follow from these things 
that God’s preserving created things in being, is perfectly equivalent 
to a continued creation, or to his creating those things out of nothing, 
at each moment of their existence.” Hence he concludes “that God’s 


* Taylor's Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin. Newcastle, 1845. P. 189. 
+ The italics throughout are Edwards’ own. 
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upholding created substance, or causing its existence in each succes- 
sive moment, is altogether equivalent to an immediate production 
out of nothing, at each moment. . . . Consequently, God pro- 
duces the effect as much from nothing, as if there had- been nothing 
before. So that this effect differs not at all from the first creation, 
but only circwmstantially ; as in first creation there had been no such 
act and effect of God’s power before ; whereas His giving existence 
afterwards, follows preceding acts and effects of the same kind, in an 
established order.” 

“ Now, in the next place, let us see how the consequence of these 
things is to my present purpose. If the existence of created sub- 
stance, in each successive moment, be wholly the effect of God’s 
immediate power in that moment, without any dependence on prior 
existence, as much as the first creation out of nothing, then what 
exists at this moment by this power is a new effect ; and simply and 
absolutely considered, not the same with any past existence, though 
it be like it, and follows it according to a certain established method. 
And there is no identity or oneness in the case, but what depends 
on the arbitrary constitution of the Creator, who by His wise sove- 
reign establishment so unites these successive new effects, that He 
treats them as one, by communicating to them like properties, rela- 
tions, and circumstances; and so leads us to regard and treat them 
as one. When I call this an arbitrary constitution, I mean, that it 
is a constitution which depends on nothing but the Divine will ; 
which Divine will depends on nothing but the Divine wisdom. In 
this sense, the whole course of nature, with all that belongs to it, all 
its laws, and methods, and constancy, and regularity, continuance, 
and proceeding, is an arbitrary constitution.. For it don’t at all 
necessarily follow, that because there was sound, or light, or colour, 
or resistance, or gravity, or thought, or consciousness, or any other 
dependent thing, the last moment, that therefore there shall be the 
like at the next. All dependent existence whatsoever is in a con- 
stant flux, ever passing and returning; renewed every moment, as 
the colours of bodies are every moment renewed by the light that 
shines upon them; and all is constantly proceeding from God, as 
light from the sun. ‘In Him we live, and move, and have our being.’ 

“Thus it appears, if we consider matters strictly, there is no such 
thing as any identity or oneness in created objects, existing at 
different times, but what depends on God’s sovereign constitution. 
And so it appears, that objection we are upon, made against a sup- 
posed Divine constitution, whereby Adam and his posterity are 
viewed and treated as one, in the manner and for the purposes sup- 
posed, as if it were not consistent with truth, because no constitution 
can make those to be one which are not one; I say it appears that 
this objection is built on a false hypothesis; for it appears that a 
Divine constitution is the thing which makes truth, in affairs of this 
nature,” 


To render his meaning, if possible, still more clear and 
explicit, he illustrates it in a marginal note. The rays of the 
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sun falling on the moon, and reflected from it, are none of 
them the same for two consecutive instants of time :— 

“ Therefore the brightness or lurid whiteness of this body is no 
more numerically the same thing with that which existed in the 
preceding moment, than the sound of the wind that blows now is 
individually the same with the sound of the wind that blew just 
before, . . . And if it be thus with the brightness or colour of 
the moon, so it must be with its solidity, and everything else be- 
longing to its substance, if all be, each moment, as much the imme- 
diate effect of a new existence or application of power. The matter 
may perhaps be in some respects still more clearly illustrated by 
this: The images of things ina glass. . . . The image con- 
stantly renewed by new successive rays, is no more numerically the 
same, than if it were by some artist put on anew with a pencil, and 
the colours constantly vanishing as fast as put on. . A 
truly so the matter must be with the bodies themselves, as well as 
their images. They also cannot be the same, with an absolute iden- 
tity, but must be totally renewed every moment, if the case be as 
has been proved, that their present existence is not, strictly speak- 
ing, at all the effect of their past existence; but is wholly, every 
instant, the effect of a new agency or exertion of the power of the 
cause of their existence. If so the existence caused is every instant 
a new effect ; whether the cause be light, or immediate Divine power, 
or whatever it be.”* 

Certain words and phrases are used by Edwards in a peculiar 
sense in this connection. One of these is “ nature,” This word 
is frequently employed by writers in a loose and inaccurate 
way, as expressing the mere energies of the characteristics of 
substances. But does it mean nothing more? We believe 
that both in the usage of accurate writers, and in the common 
apprehension, it includes also the idea of power. It expresses 
the attributes of powers, in their relation to the substances, 
viewed as eae causes, whence they derive their several 
energy and direction. Such is the sense in which it is invari- 
ably employed in the Scriptures. Thus Rom. ii 14, * When 
the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law, these having not the law, are a law unto 
themselves. Which show the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness.” In this place 
the apostle by “nature” indicates a power within, which he 
otherwise calls “ the law written in their hearts,” the minister 
of which is “conscience,” testifying against the corruptions 
which they love, and in behalf of God’s sovereignty and holi- 
ness, which they reject. So in 1 Cor. xi. 14, “ Doth not even 
nature itself teach you, that if a man have long hair, it isa 
shame unto him ;” to nature is here attributed the potentiality 
of a teacher. Again, Eph. ii. 3, “ Ye were by nature children 

* Edwards on Original Sin, part iv., ch. 3: 
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of wrath.” Here nature is the designation of a power, which 
Paul elsewhere (Rom. vii. 25) calls “a law of sin ;’ and which 
generates death. In the same sense the word is used by Au- 
gustine, and by Calvin, and other Reformed writers. This 
definition, however, is in direct antagonism to the whole view 
here taken by Edwards; and he consequently adopts a differ- 
ent one, and employs the word accordingly. “Nature is 
nothing, separate from the agency of God ;” and “ the settled 
course of nature” is “nothing but the continued immediate 
efficiency of God.” Of the propagation of corruption, he says, 


“Tis as much agreeable to an established course and order of na- 
ture, that since Adam, the head of the race of mankind, the root of 
the great tree with many branches springing from it, was deprived 
of original righteousness, the branches should come forth without it. 
Or, if any dislike the word nature, as used in this last case, and in- 
stead of it, choose to call it a constitution, or established order of suc- 
cessive events—the alteration of the name won't in the least alter 
the state of the present argument. Where the name nature is 
allowed without dispute, no more is meant than that established 
method and order of events, settled and limited by divine wisdom.”* 


*‘ Constitution” is another word employed by our author in 
a peculiar sense. By it he does not mean a system of funda- 
mental principles, adopted at the beginning, by the Creator, 
in harmony with which he, in creating the universe, made and 
endowed the creatures; but an act of mere executive sove- 
reignty, in order of nature subsequent to creation, by which 
he is supposed by decree to constitute or make the creatures 
to be something else than essentially and creatively they were. 
Thus, the colour of the moon, its solidity, and everything else 
belonging to its substance, he affirms to be at each moment a 
new and immediate effect of creative power, which differs 
not at all from the first creation, but only circwmstantially ; 
as in first creation there had been no such act and effect of 
God’s power before ; whereas his giving existence afterwards 
follows preceding acts and effects of the same kind in an esta- 
blished order.” Thus “what exists at this moment, by this 
power, is a new effect, and simply and absolutely considered, 
not the same with any past existence; though it be like it, 
and follows it according to a certain established method.” But 
by a sovereign act of God, these things, thus created different 
and distinct, are decreed to be one. This decree is what Ed- 
wards calls a constitution, and is, he says, “ the thing which 
makes truth in affairs of this sort.” In reference to the Pela- 
gian objection to the propagation of sin, he says that it “ sup- 
poses there is a oneness in created beings, whence qualities 

* Edwards on Original Sin, part iv., ch. 2. 
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and relations are derived down from past existence, distinct 
from, and prior to any oneness that can be supposed to 
founded on divine constitution. Which is demonstrably false,” 
since each moment, what seems the same with some preceding 
existence, is in fact a new creation, and “simply and abso- 
lutely considered, not the same with any past existence ;” but 
is made so by a constitution of God, who “ so unites these suc- 
cessive new effects that he treats them as one.” As created, 
then, they are not one; so that this “constitution” is su 
imposed after creation, and is not the law of creation itself. 

In the places which we have quoted, Edwards denies in 
various forms, the doctrine of creature causation—the possi- 
bility of any power in a created thing, apart from the imme- 
diate energy of God. He asserts that “the course of nature 
is no proper active cause, which.will work and go on by itself 
without God, if he lets and permits it ;” that “ separate from 
the agency of God, it is nothing ;” that “ God, the original of 
all being, is the only cause of all material effects ;” that the 
course of nature “is nothing but the continued immediate 
efficiency of God.” To the same effect is what, in another 
— he says, respecting the propagation of corruption from 
Adam :— 


“Tis true, that God by his own almighty power, creates the soul 
of the infant; and ’tis also true, as Dr Taylor often insists, that God, 
by his immediate power, forms and fashions the body of the infant 
in the womb; yet he does both according to that course of nature 
which he has been pleased to establish. The course of nature is de- 
monstrated by late improvements in philosophy, to be indeed what 
our author says it is, viz., nothing but the established order and 
operation of the Author of nature. And though there be the im- 
mediate agency of God in bringing the soul into existence in gene- 
ration, yet it is done, according to the method and order established 
by the Author of Nature, as much as his producing the bud or the 
acorn of the oak. . . . "Tis agreeable to the established course and 
order of nature, that since Adam, the head of the race of mankind, 
the root of that great tree with many branches springing from it, 
was deprived of original righteousness, the branches should come 
forth without it. . . . Where the name nature is allowed without 
dispute, no more is meant than that established method and order of 
events, settled and limited by divine wisdom. If here it should be 
said that God is not the author of sin, in giving men up to sin, who 
have already made themselves sinful; because when men have once 
made themselves sinful, their continuing so, and sin’s prevailing in 
them, and becoming more and more habitual, will follow in a cowrse 
of nature : I answer, let that be remembered, which this writer so 
greatly urges, in opposition to them that suppose original corruption, 
comes in a course of nature, viz., ‘that the course of nature is 
nothing without God.’ He utterly rejects the course of nature’s being 
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a proper active cause, which will work and go on of itself without 
God, if he lets or permits it; but affirms that the course of nature 
separate from the agency of God, is no cause, or nothing ; and, that 
the course of nature should continue itself, or go on to operate by 
itself, any more than at first produce itself, is absolutely impossible.”* 


These positions would seem to be unequivocal. Taylor's 
design in the places quoted by Edwards, was to deny such a 
causative relation between parent and child as might convey 
corruption to the latter. To this intent it is that he says that 
“ nature is nothing,” that “God is the only cause,” and that 
the child in its entire being is an immediate creation of God, 
and as such free from taint. The premises thus assumed by 
Taylor, Edwards accepts without reservation ; and only avoids 
his conclusions, by taking the ground, that God can by a con- 
stitution make things to be true, which in themselves are not 
true. 

The same view of creative creation is involved in Edwards’ 
doctrine of identity. If it be so, that the creature that now is, 
instantly vanishes, to give place to another equally evanescent, 
it is evident that there is no room for the exertion of any 
power by the substance thus so transient. It, and all contem- 
poraneous substances, are annihilated at the same instant, and 
give place to others, which as they are immediate productions 
of creative power, must receive all their primary impressions, 
and realize their first impulses from the creative energy ; and 
these alone they ever feel. For with the first instant of ex- 
istence, they are gone, and others fill their place. In fact, the 
position is formally stated, as unquestionable and fundamental, 
“that no cause can produce effects in a time and place in which 
itself is not ;” “nothing can exert itself or operate when and 
where it is not existing ;” an axiom of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, which, in whatever sense true, is certainly false in that 
intended ; since it is here expressly designed to separate all 
present created existences and their phenomena from any effi- 
cient relation whatever, either to their antecedents or succes- 
sors. In fact, the axiom as thus employed, is contradictory to 
any conceivable exercise of power by a creature ; for the very 
idea of power in exercise, is that of an energy put forth of the 
substance in which it dwells ; and perpetuated after the cessa- 
tion of the impulse in which it originated. t 

The conclusion to which the argument of Edwards is directed, 
renders his meaning, if possible, yet more unquestionable. He 
is combating the objection that the imputation of Adam’s sin 
goes upon the false assumption that he and we are one. He 
urges that “the objection supposes there is a oneness in created 
beings, whence qualities and relations are derived down from 

* Edwards on Original Sin, part iv., ch. 2. 
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past existence, distinct from and prior to any oneness that can 
be supposed to be founded on divine constitution. Which is 
demonstrably false ; and therefore the objection wholly falls to 
the ground.” That is, since a given existence—a man or a tree 
— simply and absolutely considered, is not the same with any 
past existence, though it be like it, and follows it according to 
a certain established method,” and its identity, in successive 
periods of time, is constituted by the mere sovereign establish- 
ment of God ; and this divine constitution “is the thing which 
makes truth in affairs of this nature ;” it follows, that the same 
authority can decree us to be one with Adam ; and such decree 
shall make this to be truth in the case—shall make us to be 
really one with him. 

e are well aware that it is impossible to reconcile these 
opinions, with doctrines which are maintained by Edwards, in 
other parts of his works. Inconsistency is the common cha- 
racteristic of error. And we are not interested in these, as the 
sentiments of Edwards ; so much, as that they are the principles 
which, put forth with the authority of his great name, have 
revolutionised the theology of New England. 

The scheme has an air of piety, by which Edwards was be- 
trayed. It seems to honour God, by making things dependent 
on him, in the most absolute and intimate manner. It in 
reality dishonours him ; denying his power, his truth, and his 
holiness. It limits his power, by assuming that he cannot 
create a substance endowed with true perpetuated power. 
Thus, in fact, the doctrine is irreconcilable with the real exist- 
ence of creation at all. “Inthe beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” Wha: is meant by this statement? 
It asserts the production of substances, of given form, and other 
specific attributes. These attributes are powers, which we in- 
tuitively attribute to the substances. Such is the constitution 
of our minds—such the impress stamped upon them by the 
Creator, that we universally, necessarily, and immediately, 
identify the effects which we find attaching to a substance, 
with powers which we attribute to it as of its essence, consti- 
tuting it an efficient cause of these effects. But when we at- 
tempt to describe the heavens and the earth, and in so doing 
enumerate these powers or properties, we are told in respect 
to each one—“ It is nothing but a continued immediate effi- 
ciency of God, according to a constitution that he has been 
pleased to establish.” By the time the description and the 
application of this principle is completed, the creation has 
vanished ; there remains nothing but the power of God, put- 
ing into operation, (“we speak as a man”) a series of phantas- 
magoria, for the deception of the observer! Nay, here again 
the principle follows us. If its testimony is adequate to set 
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aside all our intuitive apprehensions, so as even to overthrow 
the testimony of consciousness to our real and continuous ex- 
istence and identity, through the successive periods of our life, 
there is no reason that can be assigned, why we should rely on 
the testimony of that same consciousness, to the reality of our 
present existence. If all effects are to be referred to God as 
the sole and immediate cause, so must the self-consciousness 
which we realise ; and before we are aware, our conscious spirit 
is robbed of existence—the universe is blotted out—and no- 
thing remains, after the juggle has wrought, but God, and the 
phenomena of his existence! His word testifies that he has 
formed a creation. It declares that he has given to his crea- 
tures powers to be exercised by them—to his intelligent crea- 
tures, powers, for the right use of which they must account to 
him. We are assured, that having finished the creation, God 
rests from all his works. (Gen. ii. 2,3. Heb. iv. 4.) The 
indelible conviction of the potentiality of our own nature, and 
that of all the creatures, is enstamped by the hand of God on 
the soul of man. Upon the right or wrong use of these powers 
by us, and all moral agents, are suspended the destinies of 
eternity. The alternative is, the rejection of all this testimony, 
or, of the theory in question. 

In fact, here we have that form of pantheism, which makes 
God the only real existence ; of which the universe of mind and 
matter is the phenomenon. We know nothing of substances 
except their properties or powers ; and if these be referred to 
God as the immediate cause, there is nothing left, of which to 
predicate existence. 

This doctrine, again, is utterly irreconcilable with the holi- 
ness of God. If it be so that God is “ the only cause of natural 
effects,” there is, and can be, no other author of sin. He has 
said, that it is that abominable thing which he hates. He has 
declared that he is angry with the wicked every day ; and that 
although he has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
that the wicked turn unto him and live—although he afflicts 
not willingly, yet he will visit the workers of iniquity with a 
fearful destruction ; snares, fire, and brimstone, an horrible 
tempest—this shall be the portion of their cup. He has shown 
his abhorrence of sin, by the fearful tide of indignation, which 
was poured on the headof his own beloved Son, when our iniqui- 
ties were laid upon him. Yet in contradiction to all this, the 
doctrine in question involves, immediately and unavoidably, 
the conclusion that so far from being hateful to God, he is the 
efficient and only cause of every sin of every creature. 

We have incidentally stated that Edwards avoids this con- 
clusion, by the distinction between a privative and a positive 
cause. He takes the ground that ‘in order to account fora 
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sinful corruption of nature, yea, a total native depravity of the 
heart of man, there is not the least need of supposing any evil 
quality infused, implanted, or wrought into the nature of man, 
by any positive cause or influence whatever, either from God 
or the creature ; or of supposing that man is conceived and 
born with a fountain of evil in his heart, such as is anything 
properly positive.” He distinguishes in man two sets of princi- 
eee which are “inseparably connected with mere 

uman nature,” and certain “superior principles that were 
spiritual, holy, and divine, wherein consisted the spiritual 
image of God, and man’s righteousness and true holiness.” 
* When man sinned, and broke God’s covenant, and fell under 
his curse, these superior principles left his heart.” “So light 
ceases in a room, when the candle is withdrawn ; and thus man 
was left in a state of darkness, woful corruption, and ruin.” 
“It were easy to show how every lost and depraved disposi- 
tion of man’s heart would naturally arise from his privative 
original ; if here were room for it.” 

This is an entirely inadequate view of the nature of corrup- 
tion and sin. Every creature of God, so far forth as it is his 
creature, is perfectly good. All its attributes and functions, 
and all their moral exercises, are good. And if any creature 
be stripped of one-half of these, still will it be good. Take the 
case of Adam. He was not endowed with one set of attributes 
by which he was constituted a man ; and another, by which 
he was a holy being. Take from him those faculties, in the 
right exercise of which he displayed the image of his spotless 
Maker, and in so doing you rob him, not so much of holiness, 
as of humanity. His holiness consisted in a right tendency 
and exercise of the moral powers with which he was endowed ; 
and his apostasy and corruption was the reverse. So, too, in 
regard to the daily actions of men ; the character is determined 
not by the nature or quantity, but the object of the exercises 
and affections. Hatred itself, however intense, is not sin ; un- 
less directed to a wrong object. God and all holy beings hate 
sin with perfect hatred. Love, even, has in itself no virtue, 
except as it is bestowed aright. The wicked are lovers; but 
“lovers of pleasures more than lovers of God,” and therefore, 
hateful to God. Corruption and sin, then, do not proceed from 
a privative cause ; but from the movement of the moral powers 
in a wrong direction. Here it is unavoidable that we recog- 
nise a positive cause, which has turned the moral powers of 
man into devious paths ; making him to love sin, and hate holi- 
ness, and the Holy One. And shall we admit that the blessed 
God is in any form the author of this apostasy? Shall we for 
one moment tolerate the suggestion that—privative or positive 
—he isits only cause? “ Let no man say, when he is tempted, 
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I am tempted of God; for God cannot be tempted of evil, 
neither tempteth he any man. But every man is tempted, 
when he is drawn away of his own lusts and enticed.” James 
i. 13, 14. 

It will be said that Edwards asserts expressly—and truly, if 
the words be taken in a certain sense—that “ only God’s with- 
drawing, as it was highly proper and necessary that he should, 
from rebel man, being, as it were, driven away by his abomi- 
nable wickedness, and men’s natural principles being left to them- 
selves, this is sufficient to account for his becoming entirely cor- 
rupt, and bent on sinning against God.” “ Now for God so far 
to have the disposal of this affair, as to withhold those influ- 
ences without which nature will be eorrupt is not to be the 
author of sin.” True; but of what value are such statements, 
when the author hastens to protest, that by nature he means 
the power of God ; and the course of nature, “ the established 
method and order of events, settled and limited by divine wis- 
dom,” “the continued immediate efficiency of God?” As we 
have already seen, he expressly repudiates any defence which 
supposes any power in the sinner apart from the immediate 
agency of God—any cause but God. 

In fact, should we allow the validity of Edwards’ distinction 
between a privative and a positive cause, yet upon his theory 
of causation, the objection of Whitby applies with crushing 
force: “In the nature of the thing, and in the opinion of philo- 
sophers, causa deficiens, in rebus necessariis, ad causam efficiens 
reducenda est. In things necessary, the deficient cause must 
be reduced to the efficient.” If there be no cause in the crea- 
ture, except the power of God—if nature be nothing but the 
established order of his agency, it matters not what the form 
in which the cause of sin is stated, whether privative or posi- 
tive ; it at least is referred to God as its only cause. He is 
supposed to have withheld from the creature, powers essential 
to give his actions a character of holiness; and at the same 
time communicated to him impulses which necessarily de- 
veloped the opposite result. Thus is God made the author of 
sin. 
Edwards’ doctrine of identity stands or falls with this theory 
of causation. He supposes us shut up to the alternative that 
the cause of the continued existence of a substance is either 
“the antecedent existence of the same substance,” or else “the 
immediate agency, will and power of God.” But the fact is 
that the very idea of an effect is, something distinct from the 
cause, and abiding after it. It is something effected—some- 
thing done, and so remaining. And the idea of creative causa- 
tion is that of the production of substance—of something that 
exists and has vowers; and not of mere transient shadows. 
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Such is the scripture idea of creation. “ He spoke and it was 
done ; he commanded, and it stood fast.” Psa. xxxiii. 9. The 
reason of the present existence of any creature, is not ther its 
antecedent existence ; nor is it the immediate agency of God. 
But it now is, because God at the first made it ; gave it sub- 
stance, and so determined its continuance ; and having thus 
created it, now sustains it by that providential care in 
which “he upholdeth all things by the word of his power,” 
thus continuing to the creatures the same being which he be- 
stowed at first. Nor does identity consist in an arbitrary re- 
lation, determined by a decretive act of God’s sovereignty, 
at variance with the creative plan, and contrary to the essen- 
tial reality ; but in the continuous evolution of unchanging 
forces, implanted by creative power, inconformity with sovereign 
wisdom. 

Edwards’ theory of identity, elaborated as it was, to meet 
objections to the doctrine of original sin, determined the form 
in which he held that doctrine. His view is that we were not 
natively one with Adam, in any such sense as would involve 
the derivation of qualities and relations from him ; since not 
only at each instant are we new and distinct creations, ema- 
nating from the immediate power of God—but in particular, 
the phenomena of generation are nothing but the established 
order in which by his own immediate agency, and not by any 
creative causation, he brings into existence both body and soul. 
Yet by the assertion of his arbitrary sovereignty, God has put 
forth a constitution by which the state of the case, “simply 
and absolutely considered,” is set aside, and we are constituted 
one with him. We do not now enter into the question of the 
soundness of this view. The relation, however, which it sus- 
tains to his doctrine of identity, is such that it stands or falls 
with that theory. 

Not only was the theory of Edwards a departure from the 
received doctrine of the Reformed churches on this point, but 
in another respect he deviated, on a question in itself of much 
more importance. Whilst he retained the name, he in realit 
denied the doctrine of imputation. He teaches our responsi- 
bility for Adam’s sin to be, in the order of nature, subsequent 
to, and based upon our own corrupt assent to that sin. us 
he says :— 

“ The first being of an evil disposition in the heart of a child of 
Adam, whereby he is disposed to approve of the sin of his first father, 
as fully as he himself approved of it, when he committed it, or so far 
as to imply a full and perfect consent of heart to it, I think is not to 
be looked upon as a consequence of the imputation of that first sin, 
any more than the full consent of Adam’s own heart in the act of 
sinning ; which was not consequent on the imputation of his sin to 
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himself, but prior to it in the order of nature. Indeed the derivation 
of the evil disposition to the hearts of Adam’s posterity, or rather the 
co-existence of the evil disposition, implied in Adam’s first rebellion, 
in the root and branches, is a consequence of the wnion that the wise 
author of the world has established between Adam and his posterity ; 
but not properly a consequence of the imputation of his sin; nay, 
rather antecedent to it, as it wasin Adam himself. The first depravity 
of heart, and the imputation of that sin, are both the consequences of 
that established union ; but yet in such order, that the evil disposi- 
tion is first, and the charge of guilt consequent ; as it was in the case 
of Adam himself.”* 


Again, in reply to the objection, that “sorrow and shame are 
caly for personal sin,” he says :— 

“Nor is it a thing strange and unheard of, that men should be 
ashamed of things done by others, whom they are nearly concerned 
in. I am sure it is not wnscriptural ; especially when they are justly 
looked upon in the sight of God, who sees the disposition of their 
hearts, as fully consenting and concurring.” 


Speaking of the supposed absurdity of the race being held to 
partake of the sin of the apostasy, he says that there is nothing 
absurd in such a union “truly and properly availing to such a 
consequence, * * * and by virtue of the full consent of the 
hearts of Adam’s posterity to that first apostasy. And therefore the 
sin of the apostasy is not theirs, merely because God imputes it to 
them ; but it is truly and properly theirs, and on that ground God 
imputes it to them.” 

Again—“ The affair of derivation of the natural corruption of 

mankind in general, and of their consent to and participation of the 
primitive and common apostasy, is not in the least intermeddled with, 
or touched, by any thing meant or aimed at, in the true scope and 
design of this place of Ezekiel,” (Ezek. xviii. 1-20). 
So he speaks of the teachings of the word of God “concerning the 
derivation of a depravity and guilt from Adam to his posterity.”* 
In these latter places the order of enumeration implies what 
the others assert—an imputation of the guilt of the first sin, 
because of the actual corruption, which is found in every heart. 
It is not our business to reconcile this position with others 
which Edwards maintains. That this was his doctrine on the 
subject of the imputation of Adam’s sin, seems however unques- 
tionable. Not only does he assert it again and again, in 
unambiguous terms, but quotes with approval the statements 
of Stapfer on the subject ; which confessedly were at variance 
with the received doctrine of the Reformed. 

This doctrine of mediate imputation—although, practically, 
it or something similar is inevitable, upon the adoption of 
Edwards’ theory of identity—is irreconcilable on logical prin- 

* Edwards on Original Sin. Part iv. ch. 3. + Ibid. Part iv. ch. 4. 
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ciples with that theory. If there be no real identity among 
things, except by the process which Edwards designates by the 
phrase “divine constitution,” and if by such a constitution we 
and Adam are one, it follows, that in the same sense precisely 
in which the sin of eating the forbidden fruit was chargeable 
to him, subsequently, it was charged to us. But although 
Edwards was led astray, by the subtlety of his own philosophy, 
his soul instinctively recoiled from his conclusions, and uttered 
an unconscious but powerful protest against the sufficiency of 
his plea—against the adequacy of a scheme, which based the 
whieh tremendous consequences involved in original sin, upon 
a ground so unreal as a divine constitution, transforming the 
facts, and making things to be absolutely identical, which were 
creatively and essentially distinct. He therefore has recourse 
to the notion of mediate imputation, to protect himself from 
the difficulties which his theory had created. He thus relieves 
his consciousness respecting the rectitude of the scheme which 
he had contrived, at the expense of his own consistency, and 
of the doctrine which he had set himself to defend. Such was 
the consequence in the case of Edwards; and such, or like it, 
will be the result, whenever the attempt is made to vindicate 
the doctrine of original sin, by recourse to any system of arbi- 
trary constructions, or legal intendments, upon anything short 
of a real and native inbeing of Adam’s posterity in him, as the 
head and cause of the race. 

The first advocate of the doctrine respecting imputation 
which was thus espoused by Edwards, was Joshua de la 
Place (Placaeus), a professor in the French Reformed Seminary 
at Saumur. He taught that original sin consists solely in the 
depravity of nature, which we inherit from Adam. And when 
the French National Synod, which met in Charenton in 1644, 
condemned this as a heresy demanding discipline, Placaeus 
endeavoured to evade the force of the judgment, by distinguish- 
ing between mediate and immediate imputation ; the former 
consisting in an imputation of Adam’s sin, based upon our cor- 
ruption of nature, by which we consent to and approve that 
sin, thus becoming accomplices after the fact. is kind of 
imputation he professed to admit; whilst he rejected the idea 
of an immediate imputation, based upon the relation in which 
Adam stood to us.* The view thus taken by Placaeus, met 
with no countenance at the time; and in it he had but few 
followers, until the rise of Edwards and Hopkins. Of the 
school of the latter, Edwards was the real founder—the So- 
crates. 


“ As he had rejected all of imputation but the name, it is no matter 


* Turrettin. Locus ix. Qu. 9: 46 
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of surprise that his followers soon discarded the term itself, and con- 
tented themselves with expressing the substance of his doctrine in 
much fewer words, viz., that God, agreeably to a general constitution, 
determined that Adam’s posterity should be like himself; born in 
his moral image, whether that was good or bad.”* 


Two other doctrines occupied a conspicuous and control- 
ling place in the Edwardian theology. The first is that all 
holiness or virtue consists in disinterested benevolence ; or, as 
expressed by Edwards, in “love to being, as such ;” and all 
sin in selfishness. The second springs from this, and is the 
optimistic theory. If holiness consists in disinterested benevo- 
lence, then God, as a holy being, in creating the universe, is 
bound to devise and bring into existence the best possible sys- 
tem—that which will secure the greatest happiness to the 
greatest number. 

Nor may we here overlook the doctrine of Edwards on the 
moral character of actions :— 


“One main foundation of the reasons which are brought to estab- 
lish the forementioned notions of liberty, virtue, vice, &c., is a 
supposition, that the virtuousness of the dispositions or acts of the 
will, consists not in the nature of these dispositions or acts, but 
wholly in the origin or cause of them; so that if the disposition of 
the mind, or act of the will, be ever so good, yet if the cause of the 
disposition or act be not our virtue, there is nothing virtuous or 
praiseworthy in it ; and on the contrary, if the will in its inclination 
or acts be ever so bad, yet unless it arises from something that is our 
vice or fault, there is nothing vicious or blameworthy in it.” “ Now 
if this matter be well considered, it will appear to be altogether a 
mistake, yea, a gross absurdity.” t 


This assertion he vindicates by insisting that if the moral 
character of an action is to be sought in its cause, so must it be 
with that of the cause, and so on ad infinitum. 

The relation of this position to the doctrine of causation 
already considered is obvious. If the creature be no cause, the 
alternative is, that all acts, as caused by the Holy One, are 
holy ; or else that the character of our action is to be sought 
somewhere else than in its cause. But the argument is an 
utter fallacy, involving the latent assumption, that acts have 
a subsistence of their own, apart from that of the agent. 
Strictly speaking, acts are without any moral character—they 
are not moral agents, subjects of law, or responsible to justice. 
An act is nothing but the agent acting ; when in common lan- 
guage we speak of ere or blame attaching to an action, we 
in fact mean to predicate these of the actor. The reason there- 


fore why the moral character of an act is to be sought, not in 


* Dr. A. Alexander, Princeton Review, vol. ii. p. 455. 
+ Edwards on the Will. Part iv. sec. 1.; see also sec. 9, passim. 
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it, but in the cause, is, not that it is an effect, but that it has 
no substance in itself; it is a nonentity, of which moral - 
sibility is not predicable. The actor is morally responsible, 
and from his nature, as the cause, do his actions acquire their 
character; or rather, of his moral nature are his actions the 
indices and ty It is that to which the morality attaches, 
and to which the sanctions of the law address themselves. 

In this doctrine of Edwards we have the germ of the “exer- 
cise scheme ” of Hopkins—that all holiness and sin consists in 
exercises or actions. In it, too, Edwards found the argument 
with which to vindicaté the position that God is the efficient 
cause of sin. The morality of actions is not determined by 
their cause. God therefore may be the author of men’s sins 
although he is the Most Holy. The holiness of the cause does 
not prevent the sinfulness of the action; since the moral 
character of the latter is to be sought in its formal aspect, and 
not in its source. 

Such were the principles which—engrafted by Edwards into 
the theology of the pilgrims—at once developed the system, 
that in its various phases, was propagated by Hopkins, Smalley, 
the younger Edwards, Emmons, and their associates. The 
logical process was brief, and simple, and the conclusions 
inevitable. If the creatures be no cause—if God is the imme- 
diate and only cause, he is the sole cause of sin, both in Adam 
and us. If there be no powers in man’s nature—if the pheno- 
mena of his existence and life be the immediate effects of the 
power of God, there can be no native dispositions or tenden- 
cies, of which to predicate holiness or sin ; these can consist in 
nothing but acts. If Adam’s nature was not the cause of his 
posterity, he was not the cause of their depravity ; God, the 
only cause, produces it in them. If there is no real identity 
possible in things which exist at different times, and in dif- 
ferent places ; if we are one with Adam only by “constitution ” 
and legal intendment, then his sin is not truly ours, and its 
punishment may not be exacted of us. God may in sovereignty 
act towards us as he would towards sinners; but the inflic- 
tions which are visited upon us, on account of Adam’s sin, are 
without punitive character. Again, for the same reason, 
Christ could not so become one with us, as to be held really 
accountable for our sins, or be truly responsible for their 
penalty. Nor, on the other hand, can we be so united to him, 
as to acquire a strictly proprietary right in his righteousness. 
The consequence is, that Christ’s atonement is viewed as made 
in general for sin, and not distinctively for the sins of his 
people ; and that his work was not determinate of the redemp- 
tion of any one; but only opened the way for the salvation of 
those to whom God should give faith. Such were the posi- 
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tions maintained by the earlier disciples of Edwards. They at 
once rejected his untenable appeal—untenable upon his prin- 
ciples—to the distinction between a positive and a privative 
cause, to account for God’s agency in the production of sin ; 
and did not hesitate to attribute all sinful actions to the effi- 
cient agency of God. But falling back upon the optimistic 
principle, they held that since God was bound to produce the 
best possible system, we are shut up to the conclusion that the 
resent is the best ; and sin being found in this system, it is 
inferred that sin is an incident of the best system, and neces- 
sary to it. Sin, therefore, thus viewed, upon the whole, is not 
an evil; and hence it is consistent with God’s holiness and 
goodness, to produce it. It is only evil, in that the sinner is 
not actuated by any such appreherisions, but the reverse. 
Retaining the old forms of speech, these writers rejected 
utterly the old doctrines of original sin, and justification. 

So stood the “ orthodox” theology of New England at the 
rise of the school of New Haven. And it is a significant fact 
that the first public announcement of the organisation of a new 
school of theology, by the professors in that institution, con- 
tained a challenge to the optimists of the prevailing school to 
justify themselves in assuming that God could prevent sin in 
amoral system. Thus did the revolting fatalism, which was 
involved in Edwards’ theory of causation, induce a recoil to 
the opposite extreme, in the assertion of Pelagian free will. 
The divines of New Haven found in the very heart of Edwards’ 
system some of the fundamental and most frightful features of 
the doctrine of Pelagius—that Adam was not the cause of his 
posterity—that of consequence they were not really in him in 
the covenant—that his sin is not theirs, nor its punishment 
visited on them—that depravity is not derived from Adam by 
his posterity—and that all sin consists in exercise or action. 
Accepting these as unquestionable propositions, and recoiling 
with just abhorrence from the idea that God is the author of 
men’s sins, they adopted the other alternative deducible from 
the principle, and concluded that men are created without 
moral character, and that their depravity is the result of ex- 
ample and circumstances. Boldly repudiating the system of 
constituted relations and fictitious intendments, by which the 
Hopkinsians had kept up a semblance of orthodoxy, they 
utterly denied any federal union between us and Adam, or 
any vicarious relation between us and Christ. Every man 
comes into the world in the same moral and legal attitude as 
did Adam. Each one sins and falls by his own free will. 
Christ died—not as a legal substitute for us—a vicarious satis- 
faction for our sins—but as an exhibition of the love of God 
to sinners, and a display of the evil of sin; so that God may, 
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consistently with the welfare of the universe, forgive sin. The 
sinner is pardoned, not justified—sin is forgiven, not taken 
away—and justice is waived, not satisfied. Again, ouppeaing 
man’s free will competent to sin in spite of God, it follow 
that the same power could cease to sin, independent of the 
spirit of God. Regeneration is therefore to be wrought by 
means of moral suasion, and the exercise of the unaided powers 
of man’s own will. 

Such is the New Haven system—in some of its features 
broadly distinguished from old Hopkinsianism ; but essentially 
a proper outgrowth from the stock of Edwards. The radical 
peculiarities of the Edwardian system were all incorporated 
into the divinity of New Haven. The rejected features had 
their origin in the impossible effort to reconcile these pecu- 
liarities with the principles of the orthodox faith. Consisting 
in the preposterous doctrine respecting identity—the theory of 
“constitutions” established by God, contrary to the essential 
reality—and the revolting doctrine concerning God’s efficiency 
in producing sin—their effect was to create an odium against 
the Reformed system, of which they were sup to be 
essential elements. Thus the way was prepared for the rapid 
and universal prevalence of the unadulterated Pelagianism of 
New Haven. 

We have not paused to trace the process of defection to 
Socinianism, which the earlier part of the present century 
witnessed in the east. Strange and incongruous as may seem 
the association with the name of the venerated Edwards, the 
relation of that apostasy to his principles is unquestionable: 
The intelligent reader need but study the systems above 
delineated, and notice the progress of passing events in the 
same region, to understand the process. It is a fact of no little 
significance, that after the younger Edwards had been em- 
ployed more than twenty-five years, indoctrinating the people 
of New Haven in the new theology, he was constrained to 
resign his pastoral charge, by reason of the prevalence among 
his people of the “liberal Christianity” of Priestley. The 
system of New Haven ises, indeed, the doctrine of the 
Trinity. But the Son and the Spirit are thrust into a corner ; 
the one to exhibit a dramatic display, and set an example of 
perfect humanity, to which the demigod of Arius-were abun- 
dantly adequate—the other to testify for the truth, with a 
demonstration which is already perfect, inthe word. As there 
is no room for an omnipotent Renewer and Sanctifier, so there 
is no need of an infinite vicarious sacrifice to justify. If the 


leaders in the Socinian defection were foremost in —— 
to the orthodoxy of Edwards, it was in a manner perfectly in 
accordance with the similar course of the New Haven school. 
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Entrenched in the false principles of Edwards’ philosophy, 
they assailed with fatal effect that system of grace which 
nourished the faith, and stimulated the labours of that man of 
God. 

A due regard to the facts here presented, is necessary to a 
just apprehension of the present state of the question, as be- 
tween the friends of the Reformed theology, and a large class 
of the advocates of error. They constitute a most instructive 
admonition, of the exceeding caution with which the deduc- 
tions of philosophy’are to be admitted to authority, in the 
sphere of theology; even though researches of profoundest 
acumen be tempered and sanctified by the most eminent grace. 
We cherish the utmost respect for the teachings of a sound 

hilosophy, in its proper place; but in all sacred science, the 
infallible touchstone to which everything must be brought, is 
“the more sure word of prophecy’—“ to the law, and to the 
testimony !” 

It is not an uncommon mistake, to suppose that a given 
opinion, because opposed by the enemies of sound doctrine, 
must therefore be true. We have known writers, claiming to 
be “orthodox,” who, finding the idea of a constructive and 
technical headship rejected and denounced by Pelagians, have 
been induced to embrace it, under the apparent impression 
that it is the alternative to the unscriptural system of New 
Haven. Such is not the alternative. With perfect consistency 
we repudiate alike the Pelagianism of that school, and the 
“constitutional” orthodoxy of the Edwardians. Whilst the 
one denies altogether any moral relation between us and 
Adam, and the other contrives a relation which is unreal and 
constructive, we, in opposition to both, assert a headship which 
is real, and not constituted—native, and not superimposed— 
a responsibility on account of the sin of our great father, which 
is criminal and not technical merely ; and the derivation from 
him of a corruption which flows to us, immediately and by 
necessity of nature, from him the corrupted source of our being. 
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Art. 1V.—Reports of the Committee to whom was referred the 
Message of Gov. James H. Anams, relating to Slavery and 
the Slave Trade. Ordered to lie upon the table and be 
printed together for distribution. Columbia,SC. Steam- 
power Press, Carolina Times. 1857. Pp. 88, 8vo. 


Tue history of opinions relating to African Slavery and the 
African Slave Trade, is very remarkable. About four centuries 
ago this trade was commenced by the Portuguese. In 1481 
they erected their first: fort at D’Elmina. Gradually, the 
English, Dutch, Danes, French, and our own New Englanders, 
rivalled the Portuguese in their zeal for this traffic. About 
ninety years ago the Rev. Mr Searle, a native of Connecticut, 
a student of divinity under the great and venerable Jonathan 
Edwards, and a man of note in his day,—for a time a pastor in 
the neighbourhood of Boston, and subsequently, till his death, 
in Vermont,—preached publicly in justification of the slave 
trade. We may consider this the First Chapter of the history 
of opinions in respect to this subject, embracing a period of 
about three hundred years, during which the traffic, rds 
so odious, had established itself firmly in the respect of most 
Christian nations. All along, however, from the beginning, 
there had not been wanting individuals who objected to it as 
inhuman. In New England itself, no doubt, some such were to 
be found ; and about the time when Mr Searle publicly advo- 
cated the traffic, such persons in Old England began to make 
their voices heard. Pope, Thomson, Shenstone, and Cowper, 
among the poets, and Warburton, Baxter, Whitfield, Wesley, 
and others among divines, uttered their condemnation of the 
trade. Granville Sharp began his public efforts in 1765. The 
Quakers, in England, had uttered their censure as early. as 
1727; in America, they had, indeed, done this long before—viz., 
in 1696. It was not, however, until about 1787 that Clarkson 
and Wilberforce began their earnest, determined and combined 
efforts. 

That very year, the General Assembly of South Carolina, 
anticipating the action of Congress and of Great Britain by 
twenty years, forbade the introduction of any more slaves into 
this state, under the penalty of forfeiture of the slave and an 
additional fine of £100. After the severest struggles, and with 
infinite difficulty, Clarkson and Wilberforce and their coadju- 
tors succeeded in persuading the British Parliament to abolish 
the slave trade, Congress having passed a similar act a short 
time before. In France, the wildest radicalism—the most 
desperate assertions of universal liberty, equality, and fraternity 
ae most reckless denial of all authority, human and divine 
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began about this time to shew themselves, as the results both 
of that profligacy of the nobles, that rapacity of the courtiers, 
those disputes and vices of the clergy which had sapped the 
foundations of social order ; and of those arguments, and that 
ridicule, by which able and eloquent writers had for some time 
been assailing all the ancient establishments, both of Church 
and State, and labouring to introduce, as they hoped, a better 
condition of affairs. Yet, France did not then, nor for a long 
time, apply her new opinions to the question before us. Not 
till Bonaparte returned from Elba did the French abolish the 
slave trade. 

We may consider this event as terminating Chapter the 
Second of this remarkable history. From a general advocacy 
of the traffic, and a general participation in it, opinions have 
so far worked round as that all the chief maritime powers have 
declared the trade to be piratical. Henceforward we see them 
united in efforts to put it down. England, pre-eminently 
zealous against the traffic, (with how much honest unselfishness 
it is hard to determine,) declares publicly that her aim is not 
only to put down this trade, but to abolish slavery all over 
the world. She does actually abolish it in her West India 
possessions. And there arises and is carried on in connection 
with these movements of the governments, (and in fact as partly 
producing them,) a most excited and furious anti-slavery 
crusade in England. This crusade, our northern states, gradu- 
ally are led to engage in with a fury even surpassing that of 
the English ; and the whole civilised world is “agitated ” with 
a view to a universal emancipation of the African slave. But 
there arises out of all this agitation a counter result! There 
is developed in the slaveholding states of this country a com- 
plete revolution of sentiment. From a state of doubt and 
anxiety in regard to their position, that was very general among 
the religious and intelligent classes of the community, they 
pass, by a careful examination of the Scriptures, to a calm 
and quiet conviction that their slaveholding is not condemned 
by the Christian religion. In the meanwhile, England per- 
ceives the ruinous error of her West India policy ; and France 
also discovers that a fresh supply of African labour is a great 
necessity to her colonies ; and both together with our own 
Government, despair of being able to put down the slave trade 
by their combined fleets. And Chapter Third of the History, 
which we have been endeavouring to trace, is closing now, with 
an open and determined resort on the part of France to the 
African coast for slaves under the name of apprentices; with 
feeble objections by England to the course of her “ faithful 
ally,” preparatory, it would seem, to her engaging as a partner 
in the same business ; and with a frank and manly avowal, 
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amongst ourselves, of the necessity and rightfulness of re-open- 
ing the slave trade, (which certainly makes conspicuous the 
upright and honest spirit of the Southern slaveholder,) as well 
as with some actual steps towards this end on the part of some 
of the South-western States ! 

Before proceeding to a review of the very able, though not 
perfectly thorough discussion of the question of re-opening the 
slave trade, which is presented in the Majority and Minority 
Reports, named at the head of this article, we must refer again 
to that “complete revolution of sentiment,” which has taken 
place in these slaveholding states; and to that “calm and quiet 
conviction,” in which we have asserted that the conscience of 
the most scrupulous appears to have found repose. That senti- 
ment, so calm and quiet because so deep and settled, is the 
most important feature perhaps in the present attitude of the 
South regarding this whole matter of slavery. Extending, as 
we judge it does, to men of every religious creed, and uniting, 
as we judge it does, the whole body in every church in all this 
fair, broad Southern land, it constitutes an element of prodi- 
gious strength in every possible aspect. It prepares the whole 
people to stand as one man. It is a conviction that will make 
patriots, and if need were, martyrs. There is no earthly power 
that can overcome a whole people when animated by such con- 
victions ! 

But what is this conviction of which we speak? What is the 
position of the South? We apprehend it is often misconceived 
both here and at the North. There, if we mistake not, it is 
often understood that the South maintains slavery to be essen- 
tial to the best form of social organization ; to be the form 
which God has ordained as the best form; and that therefore 
the South desires, out of pure love and blind reverence for the 
institution, to propagate it everywhere. And here too, if we 
mistake not, some regard this conception, not only as the pre- 
valent but the only true view of the case. Slavery is the best 
form of society, and God has ordained slavery, especially the 
slavery of the African race, and therefore it is even impious 
not to enslave them. Now, it appears to us, that this is not the © 
ground upon which the South is standing up with a unanimous 
and profound conviction that they never can give back one 
inch. Whether slavery be or be not the best form of society 
in general ; whether we ought or ought not to make positive 
efforts to extend it over or amongst people where it is not 
already, this is a question which, we judge, that our Southern 
people do not claim to have investigated, much less decided. 
The South, and especially the great Carolina statesman’s late 
immediate constituents, are often charged with delighting in 
“abstractions.” But this certainly is one “ abstraction” which 
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we have not agreed either to receive or reject. It may have 
‘ occurred to many of us a thousand times, that equal rights to 
equal things for all men, is neither a possible nor a desirable 
form of the social state ; that all communities have actually to 
use the involuntary labour of most classes of their people ; that 
capital and labour are constantly carrying on their mutual 
struggle in every country ; and that in our Northern States 
there are likely to arise some very peculiar embarrassments and 
dangers to the peace and safety of society, as soon as capital 
and labour have both grown somewhat bigger and stronger, and 
the war between these now infant giants shall have begun to 
be carried on in earnest ; but certainly we have not undertaken 
to decide how these States should regulate these affairs of their 
own. The South never has meddled with such questions, 
because not pertaining to her. We are not a meddlesome, im- 
pertinent people, given either to asking questions or volunteer- 
ing advice about other men’s affairs. We have no theories of 
government to propagate abroad. As to the whole matter of 
slavery we have all along been on the defensive. The only 
questions which we have endeavoured to settle are such as 
concern ourselves, and our own duties and rights. Accord- 
ingly the position of the South, as we understand it, is, that 
whatever may be true in hypothetical cases, the actual case 
before us isa clear one. Whatever may be true or false of 
other nations generally,—whatever of other Africans,—as con- 
cerns those Africans who live amongst us, they are justly held 
by us in bondage. Towards them we have duties, over them 
we have rights. The existing relation between the white and 
the black man in these Southern States is a necessary, and a 
just, anda good relation. It is the best form of society possible 
amongst us. It is good not only for us, but good for them. 
Evils, and some of them great ones, evils to us and evils to 
them, are no doubt connected incidentally with the relation, 
(and what human relation is without incidental evils?) but the 
relation itself, is the very best possible for both the races, thus 
strangely brought together in God’s mysterious providence. 
Existing as they do in the midst of us, the end of this relation 
would necessarily be the end of all their wonderful progress— 
the beginning of their retrogression, very rapidly, into the bar- 
barism out of which we have been God’s agents in partly re- 
claiming them ; and existing as they do in the midst of us, the 
end of this relation would be the end of all ability on our and 
their part to dwell peaceably together. Therefore the relation 
is good. And born under it, we and they both like it; and 
under it, all things taken into view, we and they constitute to- 
gether, perhaps, the happiest people in the whole world! Such 
we conceive to be the position which the South takes. And to 
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that portion of our Northern brethren who have so much desire 
to teach us how unfortunate and miserable our lot is, and also 
how sinful is the relation of master and slave, we say, you 
neither know the facts nor comprehend the principles of the 
case. It is you that need instruction, concerning every part 
of the subject. And there are thousands of you, whom a single 
winter spent at the South, would be sufficient to emancipate 
from the thraldom of your prejudices and your erroneous con- 
ceptions. What judgment will history pass on men, who 
suffered themselves to be deceived by misrepresentations about 
things not three days’ journey from their own homes? These 
deceived thousands are victims to those systematic efforts for 
manufacturing public sentiment, which have been carried on 
by the self-confident reformers of society at the North, during 
twenty-five years past, and under the influence of which the 
younger men of the present generation there have been 
educated. But there are thousands of these deceived people, 
whom a journey of three days might undeceive! No such 
short and simple process, however, would suffice for purging 
the vision of the authors of this system of misrepresentation 
and delusion. Theirs is the total blindness of a dogmatizing 
fanaticism.* 

As religious editors, we have no apology to offer for discuss- 
ing in our @ question which in several important as 
is manifestly a religious as well as a political question. at 
the question has been raised, we very much regret, because 
while its discussion cannot be expected to answer the practical 
end it contemplates, it will certainly divide public opinion 
amongst us, and this division must tend to alienate from one 
another, those who ought to stand shoulder to shoulder. Why 
then, it may be asked, do you agitate the question, if you ap- 
prehend such consequences from the very discussion? We an- 
swer, because the discussion is begun, and upon one side is 
going on continually ; and because we would see our Southern 
people not abandoning their now impregnable position for one 
which they cannot hold. We have the highest respect for the 
majority of the committee. Their report is able. Their motives 
are pure and patriotic. But we fear that, for uncertain results 
and doubtful advantages, they are relinquishing the most valu- 


* To those in England who sympathized with the ferocious and disorganizing 
principles of infidel France at the Revolution, Burke gives the name of “ new 
anaticks of popular arbitrary power.” “ ensmee | questions of law,” (like 
the dethroning, or as they called it the cashiering of a King,) “which are always 
pre-eminently questions of dispositions, of means, of probable consequences, 
rather than of positive rights,” these men settled without any difficulty, for be- 
ing blinded by their fanaticism they saw no difficulty. Not one of them doubted 
but that “nature had qualified him to administer in extregnities this critical, 
ambiguous, bitter potion (of Revolution) to a distempered " , 
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able fruits of our past victories in this mighty conflict with the 
‘ whole civilised world ; as well as the most indispensable neces- 
sities for further conquests by us, in the struggles which remain. 
We stand already on a very high vantage ground. Our posi- 
tion is one that has proved, to us and to the world of our as- 
sailants, its impregnable strength. The South must not forsake 
that position. We feel impelled, as her sons, to speak to our 
mother! We shall strive, on our part, in speaking, not to 
wound the feelings of one of her children. 

The occasion of these reports was furnished by certain sug- 
gestions to the Legislature of South Carolina, contained in Gov. 
Adams’ Message, December 1857. The late Governor’s argu- 
ment for the re-opening of the trade, as quoted by the majority 
of the Committee, is, briefly, that the demand for cotton is 
greater than the South can meet, not for want of land, but 
labour ; and that the immediate consequence must be a still 
higher price for cotton, by which the growth of the article in 
other countries will certainly be so much stimulated as finally 
to furnish a foreign supply of it, and in time to destroy our 
now partial monopoly. England and France are already 
making systematic efforts to produce cotton in the East Indies 
and in Algeria. The present high price of the article helps 
them to succeed in these efforts. The true policy of these 
Southern States is to have the price reduced. We must make 
up for this reduction by making larger crops. To do this, we 
want more labour ; and to be able to get more labour, we must 
cheapen labour by getting more slaves from Africa. To the 
objection that this would be wrong, Gov. Adams replies that 
slavery has benefited those now here, and would benefit those 
to be brought. To the objection that opening this trade will 
lessen the value of slaves, and ultimately destroy the institu- 
tion, he replies by asserting that unrestricted immigration has 
not diminished the value of labour in the North-West. He 
maintains that the Act of Congress, which declares the slave 
trade piracy, is a brand upon us that ought to be removed ; for, 
if the slave trade be piracy, then our slaves must be plunder. 
And, accordingly, he urges the State to withdraw her assent 
to this act, which is, in fact, a direct condemnation of our- 
selves. He regards more slaves to be necessary to a restoration 
of the South to an equality of power in the general govern- 
ment, as well as to the full development of our peculiar form 
of society ; and, therefore, considers that we are bound by a 
most sacred obligation to give that fourm of society the means 
of expansion, and to press it forward to a perpetuity of pro- 
gress. 

Reporting favourably to the Legislature upon these views 
and suggestions of his late Excellency, the majority succinctly 
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review the whole course of British policy on this subject ; the 
vastness of England’s former colonial resources for procuring 
a supply of those tropical productions, which are the great 
demand of the age ; her now acknowledged error in ruining her 
West India Islands ; the failure of her “ apprentice ” system for 
the manumitted slaves, and also of her “free emigrant” and 
“coolie” system ; and the now, more than ever, manifest failure 
of her gigantic efforts to obtain cotton in the East Indies.* 
They maintain, that failing to obtain any actual release from 
the dilemma into which she has fallen, England now seeks a 
comparative result. She would embarrass, jeopardise, and 
cripple us, who have not followed her example; have not abo- 
lished slavery ; and so are continuing to supply commerce with 
the products which civilisation demands as the necessaries of 
life. Brazil and Cuba she also includes in her crusade against 
slavery, which is simply a scheme for self-compensation for 
injuries she has done to herself. If she can succeed in abolish- 
ing slavery in these three countries, but especially amongst us, 
then will all other countries be reduced to the same relative 
productive capacity with herself. 

In tracing the history of British efforts to procure the aboli- 
tion of slavery by these, the only three slaveholding powers of 
America, the majority’s Report dwells upon the grounds which 
England certainly had, at the time she abolished the institution 
in her colonies, to believe that her example would be followed 
in this country. The hope was reasonable. Confined then to 
but a few states; debarred from increase by importation ; un- 
popular at home ; denounced abroad ; who could have foreseen 
that in a single generation, slavery would live down all these 
obstacles to its progress? The reasonable hope of the British 
was blasted. Shortly and unexpectedly, but by some mighty 
impulse, the tide of abolition was cheeked in the border States 
of Virginia and Kentucky; and slavery in these Southern States 
is now vindicating the majesty of its power in the very neces- 
sities of all mankind. 

But not only did the original Slave States continue to be 
such, but Florida and Louisiana added four to their number. 
Texas also, notwithstanding all the earnest and artful efforts of 
England to make out of her a rival cotton-producing country at 
our very door, which should use free and not slave labour ; pre- 
ferred to hearken to nature’s voice, and the cry of the blood in 
her own veins, and joined herself to her sister States. This last 
direct effort of Great Britain to embarrass slavery amongst us 
having failed, she has ever since been resorting to indirect 

* The gentlemen of the majority appear to differ from Gov. Adams upon the 


question of fact, regarding the past success and the probable future success of 
Great Britain in growing cotton in the East Indies. 
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means. She is stimulating the blind fury of northern aboli- 
tionists. Our domestic and our foreign foes are in | e 
together. And both by treaty stipulations with this foreign 
nation, and by legislative enactments on the part of our own 
government at home, is it attempted to undermine and over- 
throw our Southern institutions; as well as by a domestic 
popular agitation which has long been stirring up all the evil 
passions of the nation, and filling the country with discord and 
dissension. Thus the most powerful maritime nation of Europe, 
has been for half a century, and still is striving to ruin us; 
while, at home, the section that is conducting in a like spirit 
towards us, is soon to have the complete control of this go- 
vernment! What then shall the South, the whole united 
South do? The report answers, that they must shape their 
course, so as to convert our enemies into friends, through a 
double conviction of their own interests and our rights. 

It then proceeds to shew that slavery became popular at the 
South when the culture of cotton, rice, tobacco, sugar, hemp, 
&c., became profitable ; but that it became also, at the same 
time beneficial through these productions, both to the North 
and to Great Britain. Slavery thus depends on commerce and 
manufactures, and commerce and manufactures, in their turn, 
depend on slavery. For the rescue of slavery then from its 
impending dangers, the ways and means of supplying the 
steadily increasing demand for cotton, claim our earnest con- 
sideration. The abolition of slavery, hitherto, has been pre- 
vented by the necessity of its fruits. If it should not continue 
to make itself necessary hereafter, it must be abolished. Now, 
if the demand for cotton increases and slavery cannot propor- 
tionably multiply its hands and arms, so as to furnish the 
needed supply of this article, mankind will be forced to find a 
supply elsewhere, and slavery will thus become less and less a 
necessity. Our present partial monopoly of the cotton trade, 
therefore calls for a more abundant, and thus a cheaper supply 
of labour, and this necessitates the re-opening of the slave trade. 

The report then takes up a discussion of the question, whe- 
ther the true interests, first, of South Carolina, and then, 
secondly, of the whole South, and then, thirdly, of the whole 
world, demand an increase of slaves in these States. It is 
urged that in this State alone, we have 5,000,000 acres of good 
land not in cultivation, of which 1,800,000 acres are rich, but 
unreclaimed swamp and river-bottom, lying in the malarious 
section of the State, where no agricultural labour but that of 
the negro ever can subsist. But instead of our having the 
requisite amount of negro labour for the cultivation of these 
r ch lands, not less than 130,000 negroes have been removed 
to the west since 1820. Dividing the sixty years of the United 
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States census into two equal periods of thirty years, our slave 
population increased during os Geer 140 per cent., but dur- 
ing the latter period, only 49 per cent. ;—while the increase in 
the South-western States has been from 300 to 900 per cent. 
But the majority insist, that even looking at the South as a 
whole, there is not, now, a supply of the labour, and there is 
not the natural prospect of a supply, hereafter, of the labour 
which is required. But if South Carolina, and if the whole 
South, need an increase of slaves, so does all the world need 
that this supply be furnished. Why should all the world be 
required to pay us fifteen cents per pound for cotton, when 
with abundance of cheap labour we could, profitably to our- 
selves, raise it for them at ten cents? Is it worth while for 
the world to shut Africa out of its only sphere of usefulness, 
simply that they may be compelled to pay us five cents more 
for every pound of cotton, making in a crop of three and a half 
millions of bales, a difference of 78,000,000 dollars? And then 
the report dwells on the well-known tremendous consequences 
which agitate England, whenever her manufactories have to 
work “short time ;” and asks, what will be the effects on Eng- 
land and the North, when “short time” shall be made a per- 
manent necessity by reason of the increased price of cotton ? 
Shall Africa be left in her barbarism and all to ruin Europe 
and America? 

A mere glance is taken in this report..at the leading object 
of northern policy, which is to settle our territories as hireling 
states, and to bring them, as such, into this union, more rapidly 
than the South can introduce slave states. They have a 
smaller original area, and a larger original population, and 
besides, they receive, annually, from four to five hundred thou- 
sand European emigrants to swell their numbers, while we have 
not received for fifty years a single negro! And if in the 
existing struggle, this advantage is to be preserved by our own 
consent and co-operation, the report says, it would be wise 
for us to enter into a calculation of the number of our days, 
and to bespeak from some chosen historian a becoming record 
of our decay and subjugation. 

The remainder of this able report is occupied in urging that 
this State should exert its influence with Congress, through its 
senators and representatives, for the repeal of all acts prohi- 
biting the slave trade, and of all treaty stipulations whatever 
on the subject; because we do, by our own acquiescence in 
those acts, denounce ourselves as pirates, since time cannot 
sanctify wrong, and since if the slave trade is piracy, then 
slaves are plunder; because, again, these treaty stipulations 
are unjust to the south, as taking away from her the ability to 
use the new territories acquired by this government, and as, at 
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the same time, helping to stigmatize and hold us up to the 
‘ execration of mankind; and because, also, these treaties do 
constitute one of those entangling alliances with a foreign 
nation against which the father of his country has warned 
us. 
There is also, in the concluding part of this report, an inci- 
dental and very brief reference to four objections to the slave 
trade, viz., the general inhumanity and injustice of it; the 
sufferings it involves in the involuntary separation of the negro 
from his relatives; the sufferings it involves in the horrors of 
the passage across the Atlantic; and the sufferings it involves 
in the interior wars which it occasions. The third of these is 
the only one which we understand the report to admit as hav- 
ing any real force. The others are referred to as “ alleged” or 
“supposed.” This third one,—the sufferings of the passage,— 
it is said, could all be reduced, by proper arrangements, to the 
mere ordinary inconvenience of the sea voyage to which emi- 
grants from Europe are all subjected. 

We have thus, as briefly as possible, and we think in the 
spirit of candour and fairness, stated the contents of the ma- 
jority’s report. Before proceeding to a statement of.the contents 
and scope of the minority’s argument, we take occasion here 
to remark, that while we admit the eloquence and force with 
which many of these views are put forth, yet we are constrained 
to regard the report as a signal failure, viewed simply as the 
discussion of a great question of state policy. It seems to us 
that the whole argument lacks the quality of practical wisdom. 
It theorizes too much. Take, for example, the long and minute 
explanation of the British scheme respecting us. They have 
ruined their own islands, and now they go round about conti- 
nually, in all manner of circuitous ways, with a view to reduc- 
ing these slaveholding states to the same relative productive 
capacity with their islands. Not being able to procure any 
actual release from the dilemma into which she brought her- 
self by abolishing slavery in the West Indies, she now seeks 
this comparative result. This is the key to her policy. Now, 
we say this whole theory is as circuitous as is the policy it 
charges on England! The simple explanation of all Great 
Britain has done, or would do, regarding us, is just this: —She 
acts from the instinct of British abolition sentiment, and from 
the instinct of British commercial jealousy. She is mad with 
fanaticism about African slavery ; but there is a method in her 
madness. She wants cotton free grown, if she can get it, but, 
any how and by any means, cheap; and to get it cheap, she 
must have more markets for it than one. How can this report 
maintain both that cotton is the great necessity of the world, 
and yet that England, who is at once the mistress and the 
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merchant for a very great part of the world, is actually desir- 
ous to destroy our capacity to produce the article ? 

We submit, also, that the same lack of practical good sense 
appears to characterize the plan suggested for preventing the 
world from finding out a substitute for slavery as its cotton 
producer. The report seems to imply that if the price can 
only be kept from rising too high, the world will leave to us 
the business of growing its cotton, but that otherwise a substi- 
tute will be summoned to take our place. Can the British 
government, or can the French government (for these consti- 
tute the world in regard to this matter), do anything more that 
they are not now already doing for the supply of this substitute ? 
Are they now so content with their condition of dependence 
upon our market for cotton, that if we will but open the slave 
trade again, and so cheapen cotton somewhat, they will no 
longer seek to raise cotton in the East Indies or Algeria? If 
we get rich whenever short-staple cotton is worth ten cents, 
will they not think it might be, even at that price, profitable 
to their subjects ? 

But it is with the utmost gravity that the authors of this 
report set forth this plan. It is presented not simply in the 
light in which we have just been considering it, but as the 
distinct and definite answer to “ the great question, What is 
to be done ?’—to the “ great question, What measures should 
be taken by the South to rescue slavery from its impending 
dangers?” (See pp. 17 and 18.) Now, inasmuch as a great 
issue is “ presented to the South and the South alone,”—the 
issue made with us by “ the most powerful maritime nation of 
Europe, leagued with that section of the United States which 
is soon to have the government in its own hands,” —(see p. 
17) ;--this great issue being made with the South respecting 
the continuance of slavery, do these gentlemen seriously mean 
to say, as wise and practical men, that they consider “ the 
only rescue for slavery from its impending dangers” is to seek 
to re-open the slave trade? They do say it, if we have not 
totally misapprehended the meaning of their language. Now, 
for ourselves, we are not men of war, but of peace. Yet look- 
ing forth from our quiet retreat upon the turmoil with which 
this controversy has filled the country, and regarding the real 
issue that is before us in the light of all history, we say, that 
no such scheme as this can rescue slavery from its dangers, 
and that, in our poor judgment, nothing can hinder this con- 
troversy from being finally referred to the “ bloody arbitra- 
ment of the sword,” except, in the mercy of God to our country 
and the human race, there should be brought about a great 
change of moral sentiments and opinions at the North. 

This leads us to remark, that by far the greatest fault we 
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have to find with the report applies to its general tone in re- 
‘gard to the moral and religious aspects of the question. Not 
only does it make light of all objections to the slave trade on 
such grounds as its inhumanity and injustice, speaking of the 
cruel wars of the interior, and the forced separation of the 
captives from children or parents as “ supposed evils,” (p. 41,) 
but it broadly asserts that “it is now conceded throughout the 
Southern States that the slave trade does not violate the prin- 
— either of humanity or justice.” (P. 39.) It also affirms 
that 

“‘ No element of morals or religion enters into the question whether 
South Carolina needs a further importation of slaves from Africa. It 
stands recorded in our statutes, that we have no scruples of this sort. 
And the undivided opinion of South Carolina is, that the importa- 
tion of negroes from Africa, and their being made to cultivate our 
soil under the equitable laws which control and protect our common- 


wealth, would violate no law of God nor any principle of justice.” 
(P. 20.) 


We regret exceedingly that the Majority should have been led 
in the earnestness of argument and in their patriotic zeal, to 
make such strong statements. That they are far too strong 
is sufficiently manifest in the history of these very reports. 
Their being laid on the table, without discussion, and ordered 
to be printed together for distribution, shews that there was 
something in them, respecting which the opinion of South 
Carolina was not undivided. One part certainly of that 
“ something” is this very point of the immorality of the slave 
trade. Our people do, undoubtedly, make the distinction which 
Governor Adams and the majority repudiate, between slavery 
and the slave trade. As respects even the former, public sen- 
timent amongst us is better than some of our laws, and makes 
some of these laws a dead letter, because they were suitable 
only to the barbarous character of our slave population at the 
time they were made. But as respects the latter, public senti- 
ment amongst us regards certain features, which appear to be 
inseparable from it, with horror. Those “ wars, to which the 
trade undoubtedly gives rise in Africa,” and also those “ in- 
voluntary separations of the negro from his relatives,” are not 
estimated as mere “supposed” evils. Those “ involuntary 
separations,” when they occur amongst our slaves here, our 
community does not regard with any thing like indifference. 
There is not one member of this majority, we are sure, who so 
regards them ; or, who would for any reason short of imperious 
necessity or else flagrant crime, consent to such a separation 
amongst his own slaves! And though we all know that our 
slavery has made the negro in respect to his social feelings, a 
very far superior being to what the negro is in Africa ; still, 
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we all know and we all feel, that there, also, he is a man, and 
that though a very degraded savage, the mother, at least, loves 
her child ! 

We object, therefore, very strenuously, to there being ascribed 
to South Carolina any such attitude on these moral questions, 
because it is both unjust to the state and injurious to us in 
our battle with the world. Let it never be forgotten fora 
moment, that although it may terminate in an appeal to force, 
this has been from the first and still is a moral conflict. We 
lose strength whenever we abandon the ground of justice and 
of truth. The South cannot afford, in such a struggle as this, 
to lose the approbation of the King of nations and the support 
of His word against all her foes. We feel sure that the gentle- 
men of this majority do not really entertain the sentiments 
which these portions of their report would seem to imply. We 
feel equally sure that the respected writer of it has not inten- 
tionally given to his eloquent production that air it wears, of 
coldly and carelessly determining grave questions of humanity 
and of justice upon mere grounds (and those doubtful grounds 
at best) of state policy ; that air it wears of representing dol- 
lars and cents, or any other material interests, to be the great 
interests of society amonst us! He knows as well and doubt- 
less feels as sensibly as we do, that great as is the value to the 
South of her partial monopoly of the cotton trade, great as is 
the value to her of her present enviable (and we think envied) 
condition of prosperity and peace in all her borders and amongst 
all classes of her people ; yet she has a higher, and nobler, 
and more valuable interest to preserve—namely, her interest 
in honour, and duty, and truth. 

The report of the Minority begins by stating the stand point 
from which, in the judgment of the writer (J. Johnston Petti- 
grew, Esq.), the recommendations of Governor Adams were to 
be ee Had he been considering them as a member of the 
King’s council for Ashanti or Dahomey ; looking at the dogee 
dation of the miserable Africans there as compared with their 
four millions of enslaved descendants here, robust, fed, clothed, 
cared for when sick and aged, instructed in the elements of 
religion, and surrounded on all sides by the enlightenment of 
an advancing civilisation ; he might, as a friend of Africa, have 
advocated the revival of the slave trade. But objects nearer 
home have profounder claims upon his sympathy. He views 
the subject as a legislator of South Carolina bound to legislate 
for her good, and not that of the African Continent. Looking 
at the subject from this point of view, he finds it necessary 
first to remove certain obstacles to a clear vision, which under 
the guise of arguments, stand in the way of our true percep- 
tion of our interest and duty. It is the more necessary to get 
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rid of these illusions, because our habit of repelling with in- 
dignation the impertinent attacks of our enemies, renders it 
difficult for us to regard any question connected with slavery 
in that light of impartial and dispassionate reason which, and 
which alone, the emergency demands. The first of these is the 
opinions on one branch or on another of this whole question 
of slavery which the outside world may entertain. Their 
information is not correct; their judgment not impartial. 
Neither the Absolutists nor the Democrats of Europe,—neither 
the fanatics of England nor those of the North, should have 
any influence upon us, when for one or for another reason 
they denounce us and our institutions. And very necessary 
is it for us now, not to follow the false lights which England 
and France are holding out to us in respect of the slave trade. 
The lesson we should learn from the vices and the crimes of 
our enemies is not that of imitation. Never was any system 
entertained by enlightened nations so disgraceful to humanity 
and so devoid of any mitigating features, as their system of 
Coolie and Apprentice traffic. Even in its most barbarous 
days, the slave trade had some redeeming features ; there was 
room to hope for eventual good. But this traffic is worse than 
the worst West Indian slavery, for the hirer of these appren- 
tices is not restrained either by the kindness which every man 
naturally feels to his own family, black and white, or by that 
impulse which always prompts a man to preserve his own pro- 
perty. For the first time in the history of the world, a system 
has been devised which encourages the master to work his 
slaves to death in a specific number of years. Far from fol- 
lowing their example, the conduct of these Abolitionists should 
rouse in us only a horror of their systematic cruelty and their 
hollow hypocrisy. 

The second fallacious idea, which the Minority brush out of 
their way, is the idea suggested by Gov. Adams that the epithet 
piracy, applied to the slave trade, stigmatizes our property in 
slaves as plunder. The distinction is a broad one between 
malum in se, and malum prohibitum. That law of nations 
which makes the slave seuthe piracy has no reference, and can 
in no way apply to our slaves. Washington and the other 
great Southrons of his day were equally removed from the two 
extremes of stigmatising their own property as plunder, and 
of ascending the same platform with the heroes of the middle 
passage. The fraud and violence which there may have been 
in the inception of our title to this property no more vitiates 
that title, than is the title to perhaps every particular acre of 
land in Europe vitiated by the tears of despoiled widows and 
orphans which have bedewed some one or other of its links. 
To impugn the title to these acres, in the present possessor, is 
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to fall into the slough of socialism. There is little reason 
therefore, for this sensitiveness on our part at the epithet of 
' piracy which our fathers affixed to the slave trade. 

A third idea calculated to influence the question upon other 
grounds than its merits is, that if the trade were now open we 
would be unwilling to close it, and therefore it should be re- 
opened. The report controverts the premise of this argument. 
The considerations unfavourable to this traffic which put an 
end to it amongst us in 1787, would probably prevail now to 
put it down. But granting the premise, the conclusion does 
not follow. Governments are, with reason, chary of meddling 
with labour, the most delicate of all questions they have to 
touch. If the trade were in operation we might hesitate to 
revolutionise our system. Our ancestors, however, did cau- 
tiously close the trade. South Carolina anticipated the action 
of Congress by twenty years. Every member of Congress 
from this State voted for the measure, save one, and he differed 
on a point of detail. The proper inference to draw from their 
conduct would be to leave our system of labour in its present 
flourishing and prosperous condition. 

The main question is now before us—Will the re-opening of 
the Slave Trade benefit South Carolina? 

The a argument, considered by the Minority, is the one 
detailed pretty fully above, regarding the necessity of cheapen- 
ing the price of cotton. The report admits that the re-opening 
of this trade would cheapen labourers, but denies that this is 
the same thing as to cheapen labour, and so cheapen cotton. 
The increase of labour would not be proportionate to the 
increase of labourers, because of the manifest inferiority of 
what would be imported. Not only the specified number, 
deemed necessary to be added to our labourers, must be im- 
ported, but an additional number to give the additional amount 
of labour demanded. Add to this a still further additional 
number to compensate for the deterioration in character and 
efficiency, on the part of our own educated and civilised 
negroes, to be certainly produced by the introduction amongst 
them of many thousands of idle, slovenly, insubordinate bar- 
barians. The nett profits of this deteriorated slave labour 
would therefore be less than of slave labour as at present 
amongst us ; for a plantation of slaves would eat, drink, and 
wear as much after, as before the revival of the slave trade, 
and the cost of medical advice would be as great as ever. The 
actual running expense, then, of growing a certain amount of 
cotton would be greater, and the nett profits (which are all 
that benefit a people who produce to export) would be two 
degrees less. Thus, the re-opening of the slave trade would 
not cheapen cotton. But it would reduce the value of our 
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slaves, according to the plain and fundamental doctrine of 
political economy, that when a certain quantity of any article 
is in the market, the natural effect of introducing an additional 
quantity of the same is to diminish its previous value. Thus, 
if to the 400,000 slaves which we now have in this State, 
100,000 more from Africa were added, the loss in market 
value of the 400,000 would be many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. And then as soon as the demand for labour should 
be supplied, there would inevitably ensue an instantaneous 
and a vast depression, till the extreme point were reached 
where capital invested in the trade would yield no greater 
return than if invested in any other branch of commerce. The 
report then discusses at some length the question who would 
benefit by cheap cotton; shews that the price of our great 
staples is not much higher than we may reasonably demand, 
the price of everything else in the commercial world having 
risen also through a combination of causes, some real, some 
fictitious and transitory ;—that the increase of a few cents in 
the pound is a matter of no great importance to the manufac- 
turer, the prime cost of the article being only a small portion 
of the price he imposes on his customers for the manufactured 
goods ;—that the objection to slave-cotton with the vast major- 
ity of Europe is really from their apprehensions as to the 
stability of slavery, their prevalent idea being that Southern 
society slumbers on a volcano ;—that England and France can 
never deprive us of our monopoly ;—and that not only is no 
great evil impending over us which a reduction in the price of 
cotton could avert, but that if the price were reduced it would 
be the British manufacturer alone who would reap the benefit. 

The second argument is, that we suffer under a deficiency of 
negro labour, by reason of the transfer of our slaves to the West. 
The report denies that any such ruinous consequences appear 
as are ascribed to this cause. Instead of mansions crumbling 
and plantations gone to ruin from want of labour, every where 
prosperity is visible, every where lands have risen in value, 
every where wealth is accumulating ; and were it not for the 
drafts on our resources by swmmer-absenteeism, the invested 
capital would be immense. But admit the statement—does 
the slave trade offer a remedy? Our agricultural staples are 
rice, Sea Island cotton and upland cotton. The two first are 
necessarily confined to a small territory, and constitute a real 
monopoly. The cost of labour is a small item—the consumer 
pays for it, not the producer. The idea, then, of moving else- 
where to cultivate these two staples is preposterous. As to the 
third staple, viz., upland cotton, the report shews that three 
elements enter into price. 1. The passive element, land, &c. 
2. The active element, labour, &c. 3. Transportation; but, 
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that only one of these can be concerned in causing the transfer 
of our labour to the West. That one is the greater productive- 
ness of some of the lands there. Now, will the revival of the 
slave trade afford us any remedy for this? It would not. Time 
is the sure remedy, for it will work the two-fold operation of 
raising the price of lands in the West, and of wearing them 
out. It should be the ambition of our statesmen, however, to 
apply another remedy, and that is the adoption of measures for 
rendering some one or all three of the elements of price more 
efficient at home. Improve the soil, improve the slave, im- 
prove the means of transportation—these constitute the remedy 
suggested by the minority. 

The third argument is, that to re-open the trade will be for 
the advantage of the poor non-slaveholder. This is, of all 
arguments, the weakest. The poor man, who holds no slaves, 
has no source of wealth but his own labour; and the effect of 
this trade, it is maintained, will be to cheapen labour. If it 
cheapen the labour that is to be bought, it will also, in like 
pee cheapen the labour that is to buy. It would be 

ard to shew how this can benefit the poor man that holds 
no slaves. 

These are all the arguments for re-opening the trade. Let 
us now eonsider objections to this scheme. 

The first objection arises from the number of Africans it will 
require. The end proposed is to reduce the price of slave 
staples, say to one-half. Then you must double the amount of 
labour, which is now, say four millions slaves, by importing 
four millions of negroes from Africa. But, you must add some- 
thing to make up for their want of efficiency. Three American 
negroes are certainly equal to four Africans ; the number, then, 
to be imported will be four-thirds of four millions. But the 
value of our four millions will be reduced by contamination at 
least one-fourth, which will require an additional importation 
of four-thirds of one million—making the whole number re- 

uired, in order to double our labour, equal to four-thirds of 
four millions added to four-thirds of one million. But labour 
is but one element of price. To reduce the price of slave pro- 
duce, the slave trade must affect also the cost of land and trans- 
portation. Now, allow that land and transportation contribute 
two-fifths to price, and leave for labour the other three-fifths. 
The reduction upon this two-fifths of the price (which two- 
fifths equal, of course, two-thirds of the labour element), will 
call for an additional importation of two-thirds of four millions 
of American slaves, equal to four-thirds of two-thirds of four 
millions of African slaves. The grand total, therefore, of im- 
portation to accomplish a reduction of one-half in the price of 
slave staples will thus be four-thirds of four millions plus four- 
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thirds of one million, plus four-thirds of two-thirds of four 
‘millions, equal to ten and two-ninths millions! Those who 
are surprised at the result must remember that political pro- 
blems involve more than one condition, and are not to be 
solved by simple arithmetic. The calculus would be a much 
more suitable instrument for investigation. The project, of 
course, never could go so far. Long before it could reach this 
point the market of slaves would be glutted; slave labour 
worthless—nay, an incubus; cotton down to five or six cents ; 
the English manufacturer bloated with wealth; the planter 
not able to buy provisions or clothing for his slaves. 

The second objection is derived from the character of the 
population with which it is proposed to fill the land. So far 
from being that paragon of all virtues which Abolitionists, in 
their cant, represent the African in his native land to be, he is 
rather a sanguinary barbarian, with whom polygamy, theft, 
violence and deceit, are virtues. Such is the population which, 
chattering a foreign tongue, is to be distributed in millions 
throughout the land! 

The report proceeds to consider the effect of this importation 
upon our present slaves, not in the economical point of view 
before looked at, but in the moral aspect, which does also so 
directly influence their pecuniary value. We have a succinct, 
but clear statement of the powerful operation of our civilisation 
and of our Christianity upon this barbarian race, during the 
half century which has elapsed since the slave trade ceased to 
bring in its “new Negroes.” The American Negro is hardly 
recognisable as the same being he was. Labour is no longer 
so repugnant to his disposition as to require the constant terror 
of the lash to impel him to undertake it. He feels an interest 
in the soil he cultivates, and recognises the solidarity uniting 
himself and his master. Whenever kindly treated, he is 
attached to the family; is proud of his young master and 
mistress; and there are none to greet them with a warmer 
welcome, or a face beaming with more joy, when they returu 
home at their school vacations, than the old servants of the 
household. He is unacquainted alike with the pleasures and 
the pains of freedom ; and in most cases sees nothing either to 
envy or to respect in those of his own colour whom he sees in 
that position. He regards the white man as belonging toa 
superior order of beings. Obedience to the white man has 
become a part of his nature,—he obeys not from fear but 
education. His moral nature is instructed. He is no longer 
a mere work-animal. He knows the difference between right 
and wrong, and that although a slave he is still a responsible 
moral agent. Into the midst of this people, whose moral as 
well as physical guardians we are, it is proposed to introduce 
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a class of creatures who will do, not what they are commanded, 
but what they are forced todo; who recognise no duties; who 
have never heard of laws; to whom industry is unknown ; 
who are yet to learn that treachery and bloodshedding are 
wrong; who have been torn from their native land, and trans- 
ferred to a strange soil and climate, to obey the behests of a 
strange master! What must be the effect upon our slaves? 
Those who anticipate only the elevation of the new slaves, 
forget, how evil communications corrupt faster and more easily 
than good examples improve. The great improvement we 
have, under Providence, been the means of effecting, is due ve 
much to the fact that the slave trade never did flourish muc 
in this country, and has for many years past been suppressed. 
Re-open this flood-gate of impurity, and all that we have 
accomplished in half a century would be lost, and the cheapest 
defence of our institution sacrificed to a mere experiment. 

The effect of this importation upon masters and upon the 
State at large, are described with so much force and eloquence, 
and the views expressed do so justly and completely reflect the 
feelings which every citizen of South Carolina finds in his own 
breast, that we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of laying 
them in full before our readers :— 


“* As masters we would have still less reason to be gratified with 
the result. In the present condition of South Carolina, agricultural 
life is preferred by the great majority of her citizens, and is recom- 
mended by many other considerations than mere pecuniary interest. 
They are loth to yield up or desert the homes of their forefathers. 
They find that their natural feelings of independence are gratified, 
by treading habitually their own grounds ; that their children grow 
up in a pure atmosphere, far from the temptations of city life. The 
commonwealth, too, derives an advantage in the possession of a 
hardy, self-reliant, refined, and educated body of citizens, who are, 
perhaps, more warmly attached to her soil, from owning, and directly 
superintending its cultivation. But, to the existence of this class of 
population, the certainty of security to isolated families is an abso- 
lute requisite. Hence, it exists only in countries such as England, 
and the United States, which have generally been free from the 
curse of foreign invasion and internal violence, while in France, 
Spain, etc., it is unknown, with the occasional exception of some feu- 
dal baron, who still keeps up an army of retainers, sufficient to en- 
sure his castle against surprise. One of the charms of plantation 
life consists in the pleasant intercourse between master and slave ; 
characterised, as it generally is, by kindness of feeling on both sides. 
The introduction of half-a-million raw Africans, such as have been 
described, would quickly alter this state of things. The idea of 
leaving oné’s family, even for a day, amid a mass of barbarians—vi- 
cious, unruly, discontented, accustomed to the rule of force, speaking 
a different language, and never having leavnei to regard their mas- 
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ter as their friend—would be revolting to human nature. We should 
gradually comecto live as in the West Indies and Europe ; proprie- 
tors would cluster in cities and villages, paying only occasional visits 
to their property ; plantations would soon be held in copartnership, 
as investments, and the only interest felt would be in the factor’s 
balance. The owner would cease to disturb himself about the moral 
or physical condition of his slave. How could he sympathise with 
creatures with whom he could not converse? How could he expose 
his children to a gang of savages, accustomed to poison or to mur- 
der; or, if he had been so unlucky as to purchase out of a nation of 
that description—to cannibalism? If perchance his servants were 
to die from cruelty, or overwork, in his absence, the slave trade would 
offer a cheap substitute, and there would be no neighbourhood of 
gentlemen to brand him with public opinion. We should soon be 
driven to all those appliances which are necessary where force is ac- 
knowledged to be the only lever of government. That such a change 
would take place cannot be doubted. To pronounce it desirable 
would be to offer a senseless indignity to every owner of a planta- 
tion ; for though, in argument with strangers, we frequently treat 
the bond between master and slave—ensuring protection to the one 
and obedience to the other—as merely pecuniary ; yet, we confess to 
ourselves, that this mode of defending the institution is forced upon 
us by the necessity of selecting such considerations as will be appre- 
ciated by our opponents; while every slaveholder would be indig- 
nant at the thought that those by whom he had been surrounded 
from his youth have no other claim upon him than his horse or his 
ox. The injurious effect of the Slave Trade, under this aspect, would 
be more severely felt in the parishes than in the hill country—owing 
to the great preponderance of the slave population, which always 
has existed there, and from the nature of the climate, always will 
exist. 

“If the relation of individual owners towards their slaves would 
be affected, not less would be the change in the relation of society to 
the subject masses in its bosom. It is a universal opinion abroad, 
that we retain our authority through the ignorance of our slaves as 
to their real strength ; exactly the reverse is the case: we hold it 
undisputed—because of their knowledge of their real strength. An 
ignorant man is controlled only by the visible exhibition of power ; 
it requires education—and a considerable degree of education—to 
enable him to comprehend obedience to the law, as such; to enable 
him to see, in the sheriff, not an individual man, nor the leader of 
an armed posse, but the representative of the latent force of a whole 
society. This is an idea inculcated by knowledge—not ignorance. 
Prussia is a striking instance of the power of education, in causing a 
nation of brave men to submit to an unlimited military despotism. 
Were our slaves ignorant savages, we should, indeed, hold our indi- 
vidual lives by sufferance. Visible power and authority they would 
respect and nothing else; hence, it would be necessary to render 
power visible—unseen, it would be despised. Moreover, nations, as 
well as individuals, can be educated to ebedience, and the opposite. 
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An African, whose ancestors have delighted his youth with tales of 
war and resistance to control, grows up with this sentiment strong 
in his breast; the American slave, who has never heard, save of 
peaceable submission, is naturally inclined to submit. Some na- 
tions, by being often conquered, have been thus rendered permanent 
cowards, and flee at the sight of soldier or a policeman. We suck 
in rebellion or disobedience with our mother’s milk. The Ameri- 
cans afford an illustration of this principle. Perhaps no nation on 
the globe is more high tempered, restless, exciteable, and violent in 
resistance to illegitimate authority, than the inhabitants of these 
Southern States ; yet, none submit with more cheerfulness and ala- 
crity to the commands of the law, however disagreeable. The Ame- 
rican General at the head of a conquering army in Mexico, with a 
prostrate nation at his feet, was ordered to lay down his command 
and appear before a court martial; he unhesitatingly obeyed the 
mandate. Mexicans were unable to comprehend such conduct; an 
American would have been incapable of comprehending any other ; 
the one had been educated to law, the other to anarchy. Our slaves 
have been subjected to the same influences as ourselves,—they obey, 
without question, the law of their position ; and as a remarkable con- 
sequence there has not been a commotion in the slave population of 
this, the most decidedly slave State in the Union, since the suppres- 
sion of the trade, with the single exception of 1822, which was en- 
tirely owing to emissaries from the West Indies; and was, more- 
over, much exaggerated in the reports of the time. Nor is # pro- 
bable that another will ever take place. A partial outbreak they, 
of course, will not make; and the same knowledge which would fit 
them for a general insurrection, will most effectually deter them, by 
shewing its utter futility. With the introduction of savages, a new 
night would descend ; the very ignorance by which they would be 
incapacitated for a grand scheme, would urge them to outrages, in- 
dividual and concerted, of a minor character, for which an unknown 
tongue would afford convenient means of concealment. Thefts, 
murders, plantation riots, would be the order of the day, until the 
old West India system was introduced, to which we should soon be 
driven. 

“Such would be the natural effect of the realization of this pro- 
ject upon slaves, slaveholders, and the community at large. Experi- 
ence corroborates these deductions. The awful character of Roman 
slavery, where the bond of duty was not correlative, and where it 
was consequently not cotisidered improper to expose such slaves as 
had outlived the period of actual labour, to starve on an island in 
the Tiber, is well known; and it is also well known that its worst 
features were developed by the wars of the Republic, which by re- 
ducing whole nations of barbarians to captivity, produced effects simi- 
lar to those of the modern slave trade. But it is useless to investi- 
gate a system, which in its practical operation, has so little similarity 
to our own. The West India system, in its origin and general fea- 
tures, offers many more points of contact, yet we know that there the 
slave was considered a mere instrument of labour ; that the problem 
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was at a given price, to extort from him the greatest amount of work ; 
that the average length of his life was seven years, at the end of 
which his place was supplied by another African; that the idea of 
any other than a mere economical relation between the master and 
the slave never entered into the brain of either—the negro exchanged 
an African for a West Indian master, whether the change was bene- 
ficial depended upon circumstances ; that one desideratum was to 
prevent his killing himself or his master, being from his barbarous 
nature prone to do both; that the means of control were suited to 
the nature of the authority; chains, cart-whips, swords, barracons 
were in ordinary use on every plantation. Certainly there was an 
essential difference between their system and ours. 

“ Nor is the history of Carolina devoid of the teachings of experi- 
ence to those who are willing to be taught. One peculiarity of the 
ante-revolutionary system, was the great apprehension manifested of 
certain offences, which now rarely occur; or if so, are not attended 
with serious consequences. Runaways seem to have been, as in the 
West Indies, great objects of dread ; every variety of punishment 
was invented to deter them,—and perhaps not without reason, as 
contemporaneous narratives shew them to have filled the woods, and 
to have been of the most desperate character, recognisable only by 
the brand of their owner burnt in uponthem. Another was the con- 
tinual fear of insurrection, for which there was ample justification. 
Another, was the cruel corporeal nature of the punishments pre- 
scribed. A glance at the statute book will bring these facts into 
relief.” Pp. 25, 26, 27, 28. 


The Report then proceeds to some details of the various 
Acts of Assembly in 1690, in 1712, in 1751, &c., &c., for the 
punishment of negro crimes. The punishments were such as 
splitting the nose, cutting off the ear, branding, gelding, 
cutting off one leg, &c., &c. All these were very different 
from what are now inflicted upon slaves, or what were then 
inflicted upon the whites ; in the one case the appeal being 
to ‘the body, in the other to the moral nature. But what 
is the cause of this difference? Doubtless some portion 
of it is due to the progress of the age. But the main 
cause of difference is not this; our ancestors were not so 
much more cruel than ourselves. On the contrary, these 

unishments were at that time so revolting to their general 

eelings, that legislative wisdom was compelled to impose in 
these very statutes, heavy penalties upon the masters who did 
not thus punish runaways, rebels, and other criminals, in 
order to provide for the security of the State. What, then, is 
the chief cause of all this amelioration of our discipline? The 
Acts referred to make the answer plain. “ Forasmuch as the 
negroes are of barbarous, wild, and savage natures, prone and 
inclined to rapine and inhumanity, laws and orders should in 
this province be made for the good regulating and ordering of 
them, Be it therefore,” &c., &c. Here we have the mystery 
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revealed. Accustomed as the African was to obey only the 
visible manifestations of brute force, it was necessary to ap- 
peal to his physical senses) What did he know of duty? 
What did he care for a rebuke addressed to his moral feelings ? 
He must see his blood flow. 

The next point discussed is the effect of this importation 
upon the increase of the slave population. To the British West 
Indies not far from 200,000,000 Africans were carried ; after 
178 years not more than 780,993 remained! To St Domingo, 
from 1680 to 1776, there were carried 800,000 negroes ; at the 
later date only 290,800 remained! In Cuba competent au- 
thorities estimate the annual decrease now to be from five to 
ten per cent. Thus, in climates similar to their own and sur- 
rounded by tropical abundance, despite the constant fresh 
supply, this African population has decreased at the rate of 
hundreds per cent. in a country! In the United States a 
gratifying difference meets our view. The whole number im- 
ported was about 400,000; nowthey number about 400,000,000! 
Now, why should the slave population decrease in a country 
and climate like their own, and increase in one that is very 
different? There must be some radical difference in the two 
systems—that difference is, that amongst us the slave trade 
never existed to any great extent, and was suppressed almost 
entirely from the year 1790, while in the West Indies it 
flourished without limitations. The Report says well :— 


“There also the various considerations, already alluded to, debarred 
the African from the benefit of his master’s solicitude, while his 
cheapness deprived him of any hold upon the inferior motives. His 
original vices were not eradicated, they were merely accommodated ° 
to the new society in which he was placed; polygamy became pro- 
miscuous concubinage ; brutal debaucheries undermined his health, 
and continued labour completed the work of ruin. In America, the 
promptings of nature and self-interest alike contributed to produce 
the opposite result. Surrounded in his manhood by the descendants 
of those who had cultivated the paternal acres in his youth, it was im- 
possible for the American planter to be indifferent to their welfare ; 
the kind feelings of early days were exchanged on the one hand for 
the respectful attachment and obedience of age, and on the other for 
a benevolent superintendence—nature revolted at treating one in such 
a connection as a mere instrument of toil. The ties of marri 
were acknowledged and respected ; the claims of helpless youth and 
feeble old age recognised, and not only moral, but physical wants 
supplied ; if the cares of a parent sometimes failed, those of a master 
were ever present. Hence this rapid increase, which would be im- 
possible under the grinding rule of a tyranny ; the fact is at once the 
consequence and proof of the kindest treatment. Nor is the con- 
tinuance of this state of the case dependent upou virtue alone, from 
the influence of which a considerable portion of mankind would be 
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exempt, for the dictates of worldly advantage counsel the same course 
to those who are devoid of the finer sensibilities ; ill treatment is sure 
to be followed by a loss, for which there is no slave trade to afford a 
cheap compensation. Both classes of owners are thus urged by the 
motives respectively most congenial to their natures to adopt the 
the same course. Revive the slave trade, and all this will vanish ; 
we shall again find it necessary to prescribe by statute the manner 
of feeding slaves, lest they be compelled from want of nourishment 
to seek refuge and subsistence in the forest.” Pp. 32, 33. 


Next, there is presented in this report a brief sketch of the 
early legislation of this State upon this question, from 1698 
down to 1803, from which the following conclusions are drawn : 
First, that the idea of the injurious tendency of the importa- 
tion of barbarism did not originate with modern abolitionists, 
nor was forced upon the reluctant South asa stigma. It was 
recognised in Carolina as far back as 1714, and it grew out of 
the recognition by the sterling citizens of that day, in their 
eminent wisdom, of the difference between a system of civilised 
and of barbarian slavery. To the wise and patriotic legislation 
of these great historical Carolinians of 1789 and 1791, is due 
the present felicitous condition of our labouring population. 

Secondly, this sketch discloses that the barbarians them- 
selves were not the only barbarous things introduced amongst 
us by the slave trade. It was accompanied by all manner of 
horrid diseases, plague, spotted fever, Sian distemper, and 
Guinea fever, which, like sharks, followed in the wake of the 
slaves from the Bight of Benig to the Bay of Havanna and the 
harbours of our own coast. 

The report concludes with a glance at the consequences to 
be apprehended from the mere agitation of this question. “It 
is undeniable that a large majority of the people of the South is 
opposed to the proposition, and that if put to the vote in this 
State to-morrow, it could not obtain one-tenth of the suffrages.” 
Why sow dissension amongst ourselves upon a measure of 
hopeless execution and at best of doubtful policy? We must 
not suffer our judgment or our policy to be warped by a spi- 
rit of resistance, however natural and justifiable, to the imper- 
tinent assaults of our enemies, Combativeness is a quality 
capital in action, but in council most useless, nay injurious. 
In taking a false position we voluntarily move down from our 
stronghold and offer our foes an advantage. In all affairs, 
truth must eventually prevail. And more particularly would 
it be unfortunate for the South to take a false step, since all 
the propositions she has hitherto advanced have been sustained 
by the returning good sense of the American people ; and since, 
the fight being moral as well as political, we must on every 
account continue to keep in the right. As to the mere repeal 
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of existing statutes and treaty stipulations, why should this- 
State strive to procure their repeal? The slave trade never 
was carried on by our citizens. viously to 1808 it was con- 
ducted, mostly by New England men or New England capital, 
managed by agencies in Charleston. Since that period it has 
had a clandestine existence only at the North. Why should 
South Carolina volunteer to throw her mantle round parties 
to a traffic, in which our people, either through moral repug- 
nance, or through proud scorn of such an occupation, never 
have been, and are not nowengaged? Can we refrain from 
blushing at the mere suggéstion, and shrinking in horror at the 
thought of such contamination! Never! Let our State pre- 
serve in jealous purity the high character which has been 
handed down to her from former generations; and if these 
men need an advocate let them seek him amongst those who 
were born upon the same soil and nurtured under the same 
influences ! 

Comparing these two reports together, in the impartial and 
not invidious discharge of our duty as censors of the press, we 
would say that the latter appears to be more thorough ; less 
forced and constrained, in its manner and spirit, by the out- 
side influences that assail us ; and makes its appeal less to mere 
prejudices. We wish this report had more thoroughly handled 
the non sequitur of Governor Adams, that if the slave trade be 
piracy, then our slaves are plunder. His Excellency should not 
have been so lightly given over to the favour of Abolitionists by 
getting, however undesignedly, upon their ground. The report 
might well have dwelt more upon the agrarian consequences 
that would logically follow the adoption of the principle in- 
volved in this statement. Is it so that no man’s property now 
is any thing better than plunder, if so be that in any remote 
age some holder of it got it by fraud? Who knows that he ever 
owned a dollar which may not often have passed through the 
hands of thieves into those of honest men? And who does not 
know that if the statement be just, then there is no good title 
to one foot of land on this wide continent? Did it not all, or 
nearly all, come dishonestly into, the hands of the white man? 
Our slaves plunder because the slave trade was piracy, forsooth ! 
As well might you call Queen Victoria a pirate, because her 
predecessors on the English throne were, some descendants, 
and all inheritors, of William the Conqueror, himself a de- 
scendant and an heir of that famous Norwegian pirate Rollo, 
afterwards Robert, Duke of Normandy! We could also wish 
that this report had taken up the objection to reopening this 
trade, based upon the certainty that, in process ~ yr ieg our 
rapidly increasing negro population must furnish all the labour 
that we need, and that a redundancy of population (the curse 
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of some parts of Europe) is a thing to be feared, not coveted, 
' But not to dwell on these points, while we gladly award to 
this report the merit of a high tone as to the moral bearings of 
the question, we yet must express our regret that its author did 
not more fully develop these bearings. There lies the strength 
of his cause, and for that reason, and also for the honour of 
our legislature, through its committee, we could desire to have 
— high principles more formally and thoroughly vindi- 
cated. 

It is no needless work we have endeavoured to perform in 
bringing before our readers the contents of these two reports. 
Of all men in the world, the Southern people ought to be, and 
to keep themselves, the best acquainted with every question 
concerning the negroes. Leaving out of view all the personal 
and selfish reasons which require us to know the whole case of 
this part of our social fabric, our very feelings demand the in- 
vestigation of whatsoever relates to them. The true and real 
friends of the negro are, with a few scattered exceptions, to be 
found only here in the Southern States, where exist the best 
four millions of blacks on the face of the earth, and where exist 
also, in a real friendship with them, those who have been the 
playmates in boyhood of these four millions. We have been 
educated to a tolerance of them, such as our Northern brethren 
know they have not, and such as would not be found for them, 
as a class, among tHat proud, haughty, reserved English nation, 
where no class associates at all with the class below it. The 
outside world, ignorant of the true character and condition of 
the negro, has been running wild about his freedom for a con- 
siderable period, and now they are beginning to swing round 
again to the very opposite opinions. A new and Fourth Chap- 
ter in the history of opinions on this subject seems to be now 
opening amongst all these far-off friends of the slave, whose 
benevolence for him has always been so cheap. Our readers 
ought to know the signs of this coming change, and they ought 
to be warnings to them. We submit a few of them here:— 

A brochure of five-and-fifty pages, written by a New York 
merchant, has just been published by D. Appleton & Co., dwell- 
ing on the “ necessity of certain staple articles of commerce 
(which only the labour of the negro can produce) not only to 
the wants of men, but to the furtherance of human progress 
and civilization.” This writer but echoes the cries of many 
others, both at our Northern and in the European centres of 
commerce, that “the world must have cotton and sugar.” The 
London Times (that fickle, inconstant weather-cock of British 
national feelings) lately uttering its condemnation of the eman- 
cipation of the West India negroes, says :— 

“They have become free, but also brutalized—free, but not indus- 
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trious. The West Indies are ruined. Immense tracts of the most- 
productive soil in the world are left uncultivated for the want of 
labour, and other nations are making fortunes over the heads of Bri- 
tish colonists. The emancipated negro will do no work at all. His 
needs are small, and his exertions are small too. The climate ena- 
bles him to dispense with refinements of shelter or apparel; almost 
spontaneously the soil provides him with sustenance, and vagrancy 
and indolence leave him at least as much like a beast as ever. 

“To complete the force of this case, while fertile estates are lying 
untilled for want of labour, and European manufacturers are anxi- 
ously looking for the cotton which such labour would supply, an 
inexhaustible store of the agency required is left unemployed and 
useless in other lands. But our embarrassment arises from the fact, 
that if once blacks were known to be wanted, and to be saleable on 
the coast for some sort of price, they would forthwith be kidnapped 
for consignment by their own chief! By transporting Africans from 
their own country to the West Indies, we could benefit all parties 
together—the colonist, the labourer, and the European consumer of 
tropical produce; but we are afraid to shew our desire for such sup- 
plies, lest man-stealing should be commenced anew. If we could 
but surmount this difficulty, we should be not only restoring the 
prosperity of our own colonies with advantages even to the blacks 
themselves, but we should probably be going far to suppress the slave 
trade as it survives. That free labour can beat slave labour is un- 
doubtedly true; but, unfortunately, the free labour is not forthcom- 
ing, and slave labour wins in default of opposition.” 


It is easy to see what the true meaning is of this cautious 
language. This is the way the London Times generally pre- 
pares to swing round to some new direction. It is trying, as 
sailors often do, to catch the breeze before it fully makes itself 
felt. It anticipates the adoption, ere long, of a new policy in 
England, who needs more African labour as much as France 
does, and is no more proof against selfish considerations. 

From this glance at New York and London opinions, let us 
look at those now held in Paris. France is not only thinking 
or talking about the matter, but acting. Lord Clarendon, in 
the House of Lords, denounced what she is doing as, in fact, 
the slave trade. The Constitutionnel, in three editorial columns, 
gave a semi-official reply. 


“‘ The government had authorised French merchants to buy, on the 
coast of Africa, ten thousand slaves, but it had a functionary of the 
State in charge of the affair, and the negroes were set free, and after 
the term of the engagement as hired servants was over, should all, if 
they wished, be sent back to Africa. Our government,” it continues, 
“has recognised the immigration as alike useful and moral. Our 
enterprise is the very opposite of the slave trade. The code of British 
abolitionists is not law for France. It is not by our fault that slavery 
and barbarism pervade Africa; we must take the social state of the 
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native population as it is. In pursuing our own interests, we act in 
' a way to meliorate the lot of those who contract engagements with 
us ; we christianize and we civilize.” 

Every one of these sentences is pregnant with meaning. We 
commend to the examination of our readers these carefully 
deliberated words of France to England, in all their various 
important bearings. They are designed to settle several points, 
and, of course, they are settled, by imperial authority. Louis 
Napoleon constitutes himself a judge of morals above any 
dictation of England, and is practically carrying out his phi- 
lanthropic plans for the benefit of Africa. Not one of the ten 
thousand is to be forced to emigrate, and, every one of them 
has the word of Napoleon for it, that he will be sent back 
after a term of years to his old home! Meantime this contract 
between the savage African and the French Emperor, wherein 
the African acts so voluntarily and freely, is made through the 
chief whose slave that African is, and who has the absolute 
power of life and death over him! And if, in the progress of 
these benevolent negotiations of the French court with the 
courts of Ashanti or Dahomey, it should turn out that, under 
the stimulus of the French silver which buys these slaves to 
set them free, the native wars that fed the old-fashioned slave 
trade should break out anew, and the whole interior bleed 
again, why (says the philosophic as well as philanthropic Louis, 
with a shrug of his shoulders), what is that to us, we must 
take the social state of the native population as it is! 

Such are the indications of changing opinions outside of us. 
We regret to notice, to some slight extent, a corresponding 
movement at home. In this State we are persuaded there are 
few who would consent to such proceedings. In the South- 
West, it is said, there have been already some actual importa- 
tions. The New Orleans Delta says the trade is already opened, 
and that on some plantations negroes “recently imported from 
Africa are at their daily work.” There has been some discus- 
sion of the question in the Legislatures of Mississippi and 
Louisiana, but we believe no action yet taken. The New 
Orleans Delta states that Henry Hughes and his party, in the 
Mississippi House of Representatives, “ urge the labour immi- 
gration movement ; not opening the slave trade, but legalizing 
the operations now already begun to be carried on.” The 
same paper also gives rules and directions for the conduct of 
the business expeditiously, secretly, safely, and profitably. The 
profits of the business are stated to be enormous. 

In the name of the Southern people, especially of the reli- 
gious class, at the South, and still more especially of Southern 
Presbyterians, we raise our voice of protest against the re- 
opening amongst us of the African slave trade, whether openly 
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or in disguise. And having brought to the notice of our 
readers the total change of attitude assumed and being as- 
sumed by Abolitionists, we call on all true Southern men to 
abjure all present and future, as we have all past alliance, with 
their views and practices. We call on the press of the South 
to speak out and repudiate the doctrine of man-stealing. We 
call upon our fellow-citizens, and most particularly our fellow 
Christians of the South-West, not to tarnish their honour and 
ours by following the base lead of France, or of England ; and 
not to set Christianity and the Bible against the South. The 
New Orleans Picayune, we are glad to observe, is protesting on 
the part of “ five-sixths of that city against this revival of the 
slave trade by indirection, and this bringing into Louisiana 
gangs of pagan labourers fresh from the bloody and barbarous 
wars of the African coast.” It objects not so much upon any 
humanitarian ground on behalf of the imported negro, since it 
will tend to his advantage ; but “ upon every ground of expe- 
diency and principle, and upon considerations of the interests 
and honour of the State.” It objects, as it ought to oo 
distinctly on the ground of those “means of bringing about 
this transfer of the African to our shores which are abhorrent 
to every feeling of what is right and merciful ; means which 
make the slave-trade a horror to many who conscientiously 
uphold the institution of slavery as it exists among ourselves.” 
It states that the French Government does not disguise the 
fact that it deals in slaves. It well says “there is no such 
thing to be had on the African coast asan willing to con- 
tract and able to contract understandingly for a free labourer. 
The whole country is a drive for the chiefs who monopolise 
the traffic, and whom the new French market has incited to 
new wars for the purposes of getting captives.” This journal, 
to its honour, also says— 


“ If the design really be to bring in free emigrants from Africa, 
such proceedings are contrary to all the laws of the State which have 
aimed to hinder the increase of free blacks. But if the contract is 
to be made a device, by which the slave trade is to be covertly prac- 
tised under the authority of the State of Louisiana, then the scheme 
is not worthy of the manliness and honesty which ought to pervade 
the legislation of a sovereign State.” 


In conclusion we have only to say that it is idle to deny the 
cruelty of the slave trade, and the equal cruelty of the appren- 
tice trade as it operates in Africa itself. There are too man 
witnesses to this cruelty for any man to contradict. Mr 
Bowen, the Baptist Missionary from Georgia, resident seven 
years in Africa, and now on a visit home, says— 


“Forty years ago the Egba kingdom contained more than 100 
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towns, some of which were six or eight miles in circuit. In 1850 
but one of these towns remained. All the rest had been swept away 
as a crop for the slave trade. The new system affords a safer pas- 
sage across the Atlantic, but the ‘apprentices’ are collected by 
the same system of destructive wars which have already depopu- 
lated some of the finest districts of Africa. No sooner was it known 
that apprentices would be bought, than the chiefs in different places 
began to make war upon their weaker neighbours. My last advices 
from Africa told of famishing sieges and bloody battles to supply 
the French ships with emigrants.” 


Is it possible that any portion of our Southern people will 
stoop, like the French Emperor, to make themselves allies of 
those barbarian chiefs in Africa, who were ready to make war 
on their weaker neighbours as soon as they could get money 
by it? Shall we for cotton, and those chiefs for gold and 
-silver, become partners in this business? Suppose it does 
benefit many of these negroes and their descendants—have we 
any right to employ those chiefs to kill other negroes in get- 
ting these, and to get these by capturing whole villages? And 
shall we aim to do this bloody work under a false pretence ? 
The bare suggestion is insulting. We may be sure our country- 
men of the South-West, if they have only time to understand 
the case, will decide it rightly. Mississippi and Louisiana will 
not covet a prosperity which shall be the fruit of crimes like 
this. They will not forget that States have a being as well as 
individuals, and therefore a responsibility for all their acts. 
They will not forget that there is such a thing as national 
honour and justice. They will not bring upon themselves, and 
indirectly upon their sisters of the South, the reproach of his- 
tory and the frown of God. 





Art. V.—The Office of Deacon. 


InerFiciENcy is oftentimes affirmed to be a characteristic of 
the ministry in the present day. 

There are not wanting men who, with the bitterness of an 
asp’s poison under their lips, await every opportunity to emit 
some slanderous effusion into the character of those who, in 
the providence of God, are called to be preachers of His word 
and pastors of His flock. With no apgresetine of the onerous 
nature of ministerial duties, and with hearts full of enmity 


against every form and demand of religion, they are ever ready, 
like a bird of prey which fastens itself upon forms of living in- 
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nocence as well as upon corrupted masses, to seize indiscrimi- 
nately upon that in the ministry which is good as well as evil, 
and to pounce upon the whole as worthy only of destruction. 
“The boar out of the wood doth waste [ministerial character], 
the wild beast of the field doth devour it.” To say that we 
have no sympathy with such infidel ravings would be saying 
little. We despise, in men professing more than ordinary in- 
telligence, that ignorance, much more that lack of moral appre- 
ciation, which leads them to denounce an institution that has 
confessedly accomplished so much towards civilisation and 
general morality. ; 

Withdrawing ourselves from the unbelieving world, we meet 
even in Christian society, a large number of persons who seem 
to view the ministry with suspicion. Exorbitant in their de- 
mands upon both ministerial piety and pastoral labour, natu- 
rally fault-finding in their dispositions, possessing an eagle-eye 
for the detection of defects that lie beyond themselves, they 
are ever ready to catch at any delinquency in the Seraws | 
whether imaginary or real, and to brand the whole body wit 
its blame. In their estimation, the ministry should be treated 
to a stricter oversight than are men of other professions : there 
should be on the part of the Church, a more rigid enforcement 
of ministerial duties, that these duties may be the more efficiently 
discharged. It seems to afford a peculiar and exquisite en- 
joyment to many of these individuals to hold ministers up, if 
not to the scorn, certainly to the mistrust of both the religious 
and the irreligious public. We have sometimes met with 
these traducers of God’s messengers, who urge forward with a 
zest betraying too readily for their purpose the malignity of 
their character, every little foible in the ministry, every incon- 
sistent circumstance in ministerial history, every unworthy - 
suspicion of clerical honour, which a godless public, or an in- 
fidel press, or a slanderous apostate may have launched upon 
the waters of rumour. Sometimes these uncharitable repeti- 
tions will be accompanied by semi-sanctified deplorings that 
religion should so greatly suffer at the hands of its guardians, 
and will be whispered, in confidence forsooth ! into a hundred 
ears, unconscious, we will suppose, that while they profess to 
deplore the stain which ministerial inconsistencies inflict upon 
religion, they are themselves guilty of the most injuriously- 
telling of all Christian inconsistencies, that of wielding an un- 
charitable tongue. We refrain from clothing in words the 
contempt with which we regard such unmitigated treachery 
towards a cause to which every Christian man has sworn an 
inalienable allegiance. 

Leaving the circle of general Christian society, we fall upon 
another class who are ever ready, by both lip and pen, to de- 
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scant upon the inefficiency of the ministry. Strange as it may 
appear, they belong to the institution whose ineffectiveness 
they seem to deplore. Set apart by the Church to the minis- 
terial office, ordained in fact to the cure of souls, some of them, 
either from the fact of possessing no taste for the pastoral 
work, or from inability to cope with the difficulties, intellec- 
tual and moral, which it involves, have failed in their efforts to 
discharge their ministerial vows ; others of them, after having 
spent a year or two in the pastorate, have, from various sufli- 
cient causes, withdrawn from its distinctive obligations to oc- 
cupy other ministerial positions in the Church, though had 
they continued pastors, they would, no doubt, have proved 
themselves as competent and as successful as any of their 
brethren. Difficult must it be for either of the classes of cler- 
gymen now named, fully to sympathise with the laborious and 
ever-toiling pastor of a congregation. Yet these are the men 
who send forth, ever and anon, in editorials, from the profes- 
sor’s chair, in ministerial associations, and in private circles, 
tirades against the pastorate for its ineffectiveness. Happy 
souls! whose brief experience supplies professional knowledge 
enough to enable them to smatter respecting the duties and 
the defects of pastors, but who have relieved themselves from a 
minister’s chief responsibilities and cares. It is not that these 
brethren are insincere in the opinions which they express: 
they verily think that the Christian pastorate is imperfect and 
inefficient. They imagine that, were they themselves of the 
number, this and that pastoral obligation would be discharged 
more effectively than it now is. They would preach more 
pointedly or more simply ; they would visit more intently and 
systematically ; they would exercise a closer watchfulness over 
the young ; they would give a more special attention to Sab- 
bath-schools and Bible-classes ; the aa Church machinery, 
were they the engineers, should be so adjusted and tended as 
to work with complete success, and, under their directorship, 
the labours of the establishment would be at once even, per- 
sistent, and prosperous. These are the men of all others, whom 
we earnestly invite to the pastoral work. Example is more 
telling than precept. The sight of one such brother leaving 
his newspaper or college for the active pastorate, and success- 
fully battling with its difficulties and enduring its toils, would 
be more effective than a hundred editorials or addresses issued 
ex cathedrd. 

Although we have thus spoken, we are far from supposing 
either the ministry generally, or the pastorate particularly, to 
be immaculate. We concede the existence among us of many 

nal deficiencies, both intellectual and moral. Much of the 
ineffectiveness of the Christian ministry lies at the door of the 
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ministry itself. A simpler and more earnest piety would lead 
to a firmer reliance upon the proclamation of the truth, as 
God’s great design for man’s moral recovery ; to more energetic 
labours for the upbuilding of Christ’s kingdom, and the glory of 
Christ’s crown; to a deeper earnestness for the salvation of 
sinners, and therefore to a more effective ministry. There is 
large room in us for a nobler independence in the utterances 
of the pulpit ; for a more intimate indwelling of the mind of 
Jesus ; for a more complete separation from the world and sin. 
We confess with shame to a large measure of faithlessness in 
the discharge of duties, and acknowledge that there exists a 
crying necessity that the vessel-bearers of the Lord should be 
more holy, should come out from the world, should separate 
themselves from sin and sinners, not touching any unclean 
thing. But free and sincere as are these acknowledgments, 
we contend that the causes of ministerial inefficiency are not 
all of this class. The ministry, especially the pastorate, is 
encumbered with the secular affairs of the church, and is now, 
with rare exceptions, in the position in which the Apostles 
found themselves before the institution in the primitive Church 
of the order of deacons. Those who have been separated to this 
sacred office, are constrained to leave the word of God and to 
serve tables; and this unseemly pressure upon their time and 
thought mars the simple-mindedness, the purity, the effective- 
ness in.a word, of their labours. ' 
With the view of bringing this important subjéct before our 
readers, especially those of them who are members of our 
Church, we propose to discuss the following proposition :— 


The secular ecclesiastical business which the Clergy are ex- 
pected to discharge, belongs, by apostolic prescription, to the 
laity. 

It is here assumed that the clergy are expected (we might 
have justly said required) to attend to the secularities of the 
Church. Facts are at hand to warrant this assumption. The 
great burden of raising funds for the building of churches, for 
the erection and endowment of colleges and schools, and for 
the extension of the gospel in pagan countries, is cast upon 
the ministers of the land, not to mention the many instances 
in which in all our denominations they are constrained, that 
they might not starve, to raise their own salaries. We speak 
here especially, though not exclusively, of pastors. Not only 
have they to plead the cause of benevolence in the pulpit—this 
is legitimate—they are also called upon to make personal appli: 
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cations for money to carry on the Church’s work. This 
is exacted in proportion to the extent and wealth of a 
congregation. Many a minister has spent hours days, 
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which he needed for prayer and study, in going from door to 
door seeking contributions of money for purposes of benevo- 
lence, and has groaned and wept under the pressure which an 
inconsiderate Christian community has imposed upon his order. 
When a church is to be built'for himself, he is expected to take 
a chief part in the work of raising money to liquidate its cost ; 
or if his church is in debt, the larger share of the burden, inci- 
dent upon its removal, is thrown upon him: “ It is his church, 
he is its minister, he is to live by it, let him see to its freedom 
from embarrassment.” If achurch is in debt, a thousand miles 
to the south or west, he is applied to, and an hour of his best 
working day is consumed in listening to the tale of its high 
importance to Protestantism or to Presbyterianism, yea, even 
to the country at large. He must aid in the endowment of 
colleges, in the purchase of scholarships, and spend a morning 
in introducing an agent to this and that prominent member of 
his church. He must employ his private influence on behalf 
of some pet scheme of a prominent minister, and thus rob his 
heart and his head of prayer and mental application, which 
neither himself nor his people could afford to lose. He must 
occupy his precious moments in soliciting subscriptions to news- 
paper or magazine or review, on the ground of its great im- 
portance to the interests of the Church and society, or it may 
be, even of the American Union. He must consume his time 
in reading some unimportant book, with a view to its introduc- 
tion into the families of his flock. He must be head and chief 
of every great and generous financial movement on behalf of 
Bible, Tract, Sunday school, Missionary, Protestant, Educa- 
tional, and such other societies. So far from being a carica- 
ture, this description scarcely reaches the true delineation of 
the demands which are made upon our clergy, in relation to 
the collecting of funds for literary, ecclesiastical, and otherwise 
charitable purposes. A pastor, indeed, is scarcely safe from 
intrusion during one entire hour of the working day, and the 
sanctity of the Sabbath even is not always sufficient to deter 
— from approaching him on the subject of money. 
oreign is it from our purpose to utter one word of reproach 
against any man, who presents to a Christian community a 
legitimate object for the exercise of its beneficence. We are 
far from saying that the contributions of Christians to the 
various claims which are presented to them, are too large pro 
portionately to their means. Yet more distant would we keep 
from the intimation that the opportunities for doing good, and 
the demands for pecuniary aid, which the providence of God 
has thrown in the way of the Church, form an aggregate of 
benevolent demand greater than her ability. So far from 
wishing to contract the liberalities of the people of God we 
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greatly desire their enlargement, believing as we do that there 
is room for a deeper imbuement of the Church with that spirit 
of sacrifice which moved Him who was divinely and eternally 
rich, for our sakes to become poor. Our complaint is not 
against any one of those noble Christian institutions which 
the providence of God and the energies of the Church have 
established in the land, and which, it may be added, are her 
chief glory ; nor is it against those earnest and devoted men 
who are occupied in pressing their several claims upon the 
liberalities of the public ; nor is it against those literary insti- 
tutions which Christianity, in its pioneering expeditions, has 
with so wonderful a promptitude spoken into being ; nor is our 
complaint against the periodical religious literature of the day, 
nor against those Christian and godlike institutions which throw 
their protection around the worthy poor—the widow, the orphan, 
the sick. Not one sentiment would we utter, not one thought 
would we breathe, derogating from the value of these important 
claims upon Christian charity ; all of money that is contributed 
to meet them is only insufficient, whether we look at the world’s 
destitution or at the Church’s financial ability. But for this 
we do contend earnestly and solemnly, that the labour. of col- 
lecting together the contributions of the Church, for the pur- 
pose of executing these Christian designs, belongs in all legiti- 
macy to laymen. In this designation we include not the ruling 
elders of the Church ; the nature of their office and its high 
spiritual duties, the government of the Church and parochial 
visitations, imperatively demand the employment of every hour 
which they can spare from their temporal avocations. 

It has occurred to the writer, that a general restoration to 
our churches of “the deacons’ court,” so essential an element 
of Presbyterian order, and the solemn commitment to its 
members of every matter connected with the great schemes of 
beneficence both denominational and catholic, would greatl 
tend to the efficiency of our ministry. Not only would or 4 
an arrangement accord with the example of the Apostles, but 
also with the genius of Presbyterianism. Our form of govern- 
ment seems to regard the office of deacon as essential to the 
Scriptural constitution of a church, and looks strongly to- 
wards that view of its duties which we have now taken, where 
it says, “To the deacons also may properly be committed - 
addition to their care of the r|, the management of the 
temporal affairs of the Chureh.” We inquire not into the 
reason why, in so many of our churches, an office which per- 
tains as fully to our form of government as that of minister or 
ruling elder, has sunk into disuse, nor whether it be not our 
duty to insist upon its restoration. We waive the ecclesiasti- 


cally legal question for the purpose of contending for the thing 
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in any efficient form. It will satisfy us if we can secure in 
‘ each church the selection of a sufficient number of men, call 
them deacons or trustees or by another name, who shall bear 
the whole burden of these financial labours, who shall be con- 
stituted media of communication between the congregation 
and the claimants for pecuniary aid, who shall arrange the 
number and the order and the mode of the Church’s contribu- 
tions, and who, on suitable occasions, shall announce to the 
people the grounds on which their aid is solicited, the urgency 
ef any special claim, and the extent to which it would be 
appropriate to yield to its demands. Neither the office of 
deacon as it is discharged in those churches in which it has 
not sunk into disuetude, nor that of trustee as it is filled in 
those of our churches in which it prevails, meets this demand. 
We ask for a body of men who shall relieve the ministry and 
the eldership from the smallest measure of financial responsi- 
bility. We have no detailed plan to present to the churches, 
but we cannot doubt the feasibility of that scheme whose 
general outline we have now attempted to sketch. 

We have not altogether overlooked the difficulties which lie 
» the way of the execution of this plan. We mention two of 
them :— 

First. Though it has all the sanction of ecclesiastical usage, 
whether you look at it in an apostolic or a simply denomina- 
tional aspect, the proposed plan would be esteemed an innova- 
tion. Changes from long-settled modes are not easily accom- 
plished. Habit is no less inveterate in communities than it is 
in individuals. Even a change which is really valuable is 
oftentimes resisted by a community consisting wholly of en- 
lightened men, because it accords not with custom, though its 
benefit would be separately conceded by the individual mem- 
bers. This transfer of responsibility from the clergy to the 
laity which we are now proposing, would, to a large extent, be 
objected to on this ground: “ We have gone on well enough 
already ; why change?’ Might it not be replied, “ We have 
not gone on well enough, for the efficiency of the ministry 
and even of the eldership, is seriously impaired by our present 
practice.” It might, however, be reasonably hoped that a 
proper representation by our ecclesiastical bodies of the Scrip- 
turalness, and indeed the Presbyterianism of the change, as 
well as of its value in promoting the efficiency of the pastoral 
ministry, would tend to its ready acceptance by at least the 
intelligent portion of our people. 

A amakeea more serious obstacle presents itself: Where 


shall we find the men—a sufficient number of able and willing 
men? Those who have learned how difficult it is to secure the 
services of thoroughly qualified men as elders, will naturally 
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doubt the practicability of a scheme whose success depends 
upon the readiness of three, or five, or seven men, in each 
Church, to assume a laborious, a self-denying, and a highly re- 
sponsible duty. It is not that we have not men of sufficient 
skill and influence effectively to discharge the obligations which 
it is proposed to lay upon them; in those congregations on 
which the heaviest share of benevolent contribution naturally 
falls, men of financial skill and of general prudence are nume- 
rous, though it may be questioned whether there exists in the 
Church that measure of earnest, self-sacrificing piety, which is 
necessary to impel its otherwise qualified mem to under- 
take the work. We wonder not that, in the primitive Church, 
the diaconal qualifications were not integrity and wisdom 
merely, but also the plenitude of the Holy Ghost dwelling in 
the heart. Men of feeble piety and of low religious attain- 
ments,—men who are lukewarm in love to their Saviour, and 
generally indifferent as to the prosperity of the Church,—will 
not consent to fill an office involving so large an amount of 
care and self-denial. Wisely did the Apostles enjoin upon the 
members of the early Church to select for this work men full 
of faith and piety. They knew what would be its inroads upon 
their gains ; they knew what would be its demands upon their 
patience, and ease, and time; and they also knew that no 
power, save that of a deeply influential personal religion, could 
suffice to encourage and sustain them in its fulfilment. Happy 
were the Apostles and the Church to have found no difficulty 
in selecting seven qualified men ; happier still, that when once 
elected to the office, every one of the seven was willing to 
serve. This primitive diaconate furnished the Church with the 
first recruit for its “noble army of martyrs.” These seven 
men conferred not with flesh and blood; they possessed too 
much piety for this ; the will of the Church had for them all 
the force of an omnipotent law. It is this spirit of entire con- 
secration to Christ that the Church needs, before its members 
will be willing to undertake those responsibilities which, on 
apostolic authority, it is desired to impose upon them. Were 
the male members, of influence in the Church, fully baptized 
with the spirit of Christ, they would be more ready to serve in 
this capacity than they now are to become bank directors, or 
managers of insurance associations, or trustees of savings 
funds. A Christian, who is efficiently serving in any one of 
these or similar capacities, is qualified to preside over or direct 
the affairs of the Church’s treasury, and in this way to dis- 
charge an important service for the Redeemer ; and we cannot 
but think that he who promised full allegiance to Christ in the 
day of his early Christian vows,—that he who gave himself 
away to the Saviour, body and soul, when first he took into 
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his hand and put to his lips the cup of the covenant,—ought 
' to be more willing to care for the treasury of his Church than 
to aid in the direction of the largest banking institution in the 
country. The time and the thought which the one office de- 
mands would suffice for the discharge of the claims of the other, 
and though the worldly influence which would result from fill- 
ing the latter position might far exceed that which would attend 
the Christian directorship, who can doubt to which side the 
lasting honour, that which cometh from God, would tend? We 
sometimes ask ourselves, when we observe the indisposition of 
Christian men to undertake labours for the Church, Is there 
any truth in Christianity? Is God superior to the world? Is 
there, beyond the grave, a state of being more enduring than 
time? Is there at hand a day of reward for the faithful and 
laborious righteous? Is heaven, with its endless joys, superior 
to earth, and its fleeting acquisitions? We are all in the habit 
of answering these questions affirmatively ; but how few of us 
have a practical faith in the truths which our replies contain ! 
We have not in the Church faith enough,—we are not suffi- 
ciently imbued with the spirit of Christianity,—or we should 
‘all, clergy as well as laity, prefer to work for Christ, and in his 
service, than for any other master, or in any other service, 
however honourable, or lucrative, or influential. The descent 
of the Holy Ghost upon the men among us, who have inte- 
grity and wisdom enough to undertake the work, will alone 
remove the difficulty which we have now had under considera- 
tion. “Look ye out among you seven men of honest report, 
full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, whom we may appoint 
over this business.” 


II. All that God demands and that the Church should expect 
from ministers is, that they give themselves continually to prayer 
and to the ministry of the Word. 

Should it be objected that the apostolic office differed from 
that of the ordinary ministry, and that we are stepping be- 
yond the record in claiming for our order what inspired men 
claimed for theirs, we reply, that in respect of attention to the 
revenues of the Church and their distribution—taking the 
New Testament for our guide—the ordinary ministry is as 
fully relieved from financial affairs as were the Apostles. 
They are enjoined to feed the flock of God; to speak the 
things that become sound doctrine ; to exhort and to rebuke 
with all authority ; to take heed to themselves ; to give atten- 
tion to reading, to exhortation, to teaching ; to meditate upon 
these things, and upon their presbyterial vows, that their pro- 
fiting might appear untoail. The charge of Peter on this sub- 
ject is strongly suggestive—“ The presbyters which are among 
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you I exhort, who also am a presbyter: [yea more] a witness 
of the sufferings of Christ [and therefore an apostle]: feed the 
flock of God which is among you, taking the oversight [exer- 
cising the episcopal office|, not by constraint, but willingly ; 
not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as being 
lords over God’s heritage, but being ensamples to the flock.” 
These are the duties to whose fulfilment ministers are ex- 

ected, in the language of Paul, wholly to give themselves. 

e are not, therefore, in error when we claim for even the ordi- 
nary ministry a complete separation from the financial cares 
of the Church. 

Reason might instruct us as to the necessity of such an ex- 
emption. The more sacred duties of the pastoral office are of 
a character so grave, so exciting, so varied, so physically and 
intellectually wearing, as to demand the outlay of all the time, 
and care, and health, and thought which the most energetic 
man can expend. Produce the most powerfully intellectual 
man within the range of your acquaintance ; he shall have 
received the most accomplished education which the count 
can afford, he shall be a man of real genius, and withal shall 
be blessed with a robust constitution. We will find enough 
for the full employ of his every power in the distinctive duties 
and responsibilities of the pastoral ministry. 

In the first place, he must give himself to the ministry of 
the word. This implies, in the present day at least, the pre- 
paration of two set discourses for the Sabbath, and of a lec- 
ture possibly for some week-day evening; besides such a 
knowledge of the oracles of truth, of its relations to God and 
man, to nature and to science, as to enable the minister, at 
all times, suitably and faithfully to hold forth the word of life 
at the bed of the dying, in the chamber of sickness, in the 
house of mourning, in the circle of literature, in social life. 
The ministry of the word implies the defence of Christianity 
whenever attacked by infidels, the solution of difficulties 
whenever propounded by inquirers, the adjustment of Bible 
claims whenever interfered with by the pretensions of science. 
The private ministrations of the truth, as we may call them, 
make by far the larger demand on the knowledge, and thought, 
and anxiety of a minister. Well do we know that it is no 
easy task to preach efficiently the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, Sabbath after Sabbath, month after month, year after 
year, to the same people. It demands an amount of prepara- 
tion, of hard thought, of persistent intelligence and extensive 
research, of appreciative study of human character—each in- 
tensified by those strains of responsibility which the burden of 
souls produces—of which those out of the profession, and many 
in it, cannot form an adequate conception. The most success- 
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ful of all modern preachers,* writes one sermon a week, de- 
‘voting the entire working hours of each day to its production. 
Separated from all ordinary ministerial cares, from even pas- 
toral duties, relieved from all financial anxiety, both personal 
and ecclesiastical, he sets himself to this single work, devoting 
his great and cultivated intellect to its accomplishment. But 
we are yet of opinion, great as the preparation needed for 
these more public deliverances, that the private demands upon 
a clergyman’s knowledge, at the sick or dying bed we will sup- 
pose, in a Bible class, at a meeting for inquirers, call no less 
for earnest thought. Will any reasonable man tell us how 
these demands are to be met by those whose time is so fre- 
quently occupied with ecclesiastically financial cares? We 
will reply to this question by boldly affirming that they can- 
not be met; that there is. no minister, however apparently 
effective he may now be, whose flock and whose soul do not 
suffer from this perpetual diversion of his mind from the more 
sacred duties of a presbyter to the more secular though most 
important duties of a deacon. 

Not only has a pastor to preach the word—other spiritual 
duties urgently call for his attention. We refer to those which 
are now distinguished by the term pastoral. In these are in- 
cluded the visitation of the sick and dying, the ministering of 
consolation to the troubled, the oversight of the young, and 
the religious visitation of the congregation generally. It is of 
great importance to the success of a pastor that these duties 
be rigidly fulfilled. His preaching will be telling and success- 
ful in proportion as these duties are faithfully discharged. A 
man may be so brilliant in his public addresses as to draw 
around him a crowd of admirers whenever he shall appear in 
the pulpit, but really substantial results, the conversion of 
souls and the building up of the Church, chiefly follow the 
labours of that minister who is faithful out of the pulpit as 
well as in it, who is a diligent pastor as well as an able 
preacher. The'time which it is necessary to expend, in order 
to an efficient system of pastoral visitation, is enormous, and 
cannot be secured by the great proportion of our pastors, be- 
cause of those ab eatra calls which reach them from persons, 
churches, and societies needing pecuniary aid, or because of 
those scarcely less numerous engagements into which they are 
pressed on committees and boards, ecclesiastical and bene- 
volent. We do not forget that there are certain administra- 
tive duties connected with societies, such as those which seek 
the advancement of religious literature, the promotion of 
ministerial education, the translation of the Scriptures, the 
extension of the gospel by means of evangelical missions, which 
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naturally belong to the ministerial profession; but a large 
amount of the work which is now thrown upon ministers in 
these societies, might be quite as efficiently discharged by lay- 
men. Especially might there be effected a separation of the 
monetary interests of these various institutions from those 
which are religious, so that when a minister is constrained to 
take part in their management, he should be relieved from all 
care as to their financial position. It is not reasonable that 
the clergy should be burdened with more anxiety than that 
which attaches to the ministry 0! ic word, and the feeding of 
the flock ; and a great wrong is inflicted upon the Redeemer's 
cause when the spiritual duties which attach to the churches 
of which they are “overseers,” have tv be neglected for any 
financial interest whatever. 

Over and above this caring for the flock and this teaching 
of the word, a pastor must take heed to himself. The claims of 
personal religious duties are more urgent in his case than in 
that of the ordinary Christian. Whether we regard his own 
safety, or the benefit of his labours among his people, it is of 
the last importance that he cultivate high attainments in per- 
sonal religion. As to his people, the savour of the services 
which he conduets, almost wholly depends on the intimacy of 
his fellowship with God in Christ, on the power which—after 
conflicts with sin, and wrestlings with God—_he acquires over 
his own heart, and on the nearness of his private access to the 
throne of grace. As to himself, he is assailed by temptations 
to personal religious negligence, of which other professors are 
wholly ignorant ; he is exposed to snares unknown in the —_ 
trodden by ordinary Christians; and his trials of faith, of en- 
durance, of meekness ; his temptation te despondency, and the 
danger in which he lives of substituting offictal exeitements 
for a living religious experience, call for a watehfulness, a con- 
stancy of prayer, a faithfulness, a self-scrutiny, and an energy 
in heart-conflict, far in advance of any other Christian man. 
A minister has much to do as to the and secret obli- 
gations of religion ; and of all other disciples, he cannot “ fight 
the good fight” without “giving himself continually unto 
prayer.” He must have time for these things, or he will fail 
in efficiency. 

Let us add, that he must have time also for those earnest 
supplications on behalf of his people, to which no faithful 
minister can possibly be a stranger. How can he who is net 
instant in supplications, “cease not to pray” for his people, 
and to desire God that they ‘might be filed with the know- 


ledge of His will in all wisdom and spiritual understanding,” 
that they might “ walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, 
being fruitful in every good work, and inereasing in the know- 
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ledge of God, strengthened with all might, according to His 
sree power unto all patience and long-suffering with joy- 

ulness?” Thus prayed Paul forthe churches of which he had 
the apostolic oversight. Who does not remember in this con- 
nection, those deep and mysterious utterances which, upon his 
bended knees, he poured into the ears of “the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that He would grant” the Ephesians, 
“according to the riches of His glory, to be strengthened with 
might by His Spirit in the inner man; that Christ might dwell 
in their hearts by faith ; that they, being rooted and grounded 
in love, might be able to comprehend with all saints what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and height ; and to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that they might 
be filled with all the fulness of God.” 

The Church needs ministers who will thus plead in prayer 
for the flocks over which the Holy Ghost hath made them 
overseers. But we repeat, they must have time to carry on 
these wrestlings with God, to seek the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
who helpeth the infirmities of the saints in prayer, who sug- 
gests to them proper utterances when they know not what 
they should pray ioe as they ought, who maketh intercession 


for them, and within them oftentimes with unutterable groan- 
ings. This Holy Spirit must be sought, that he might dis- 


charge this mysterious office. If our brethren in Christ’s 
ministry desire efficiency in their labours, if they would that 
the word of truth be spoken by them with power, if they would 
see the churches growing up into the vigour of a sanctified 
manhood, if they would that the unregenerate be converted 
and reformed through their instrumentality, they must more 
and more fully give themselves to their proper work,—prayer 
and the ministry of the word. 

If our brethren in the membership of the churches desire a 
pastorate thus successful, they must look out among them 
men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost, and of wisdom, 
whom the ministry shall appoint and set apart over every 
plan and detail which relate to secular ecclesiastical business. 

It may be that through apathy in the cause of the Redeemer, 
that through an unwillingness on the part of the laity, that 
through a want of appreciation of their responsibility, as laid 
upon them by Christ, the ministry may be driven to do as 
they have heretofore done, to take upon themselves cares which 
so distract and harass their otherwise anxious souls, as to unfit 
them for the efficient discharge of their spiritual functions ; 
but be this as it may, we contend, and we will contend, even 
with our latest breath, in view of the responsibilities of their 
high office, that “ it is not reason that they should leave the 
word of God, and serve tables.” 
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It is a subject of serious reflection, that the painful difficul- 
ties adverted to in this article appear to spring ra an attempt 
to be wiser than God. The secular affairs of the Church are 
by the Scriptures and our Confession committed to ordained 
officers, ‘‘ men full of faith and of the Holy Ghost,” set apart 
by the laying on of hands. We commit them to a corpora- 
tion, composed, to a great extent, of men not members of the 
Church ; and their lack of service, because there are no suit- 
able persons to bear it, falls upon the ministry. Might it not 
be well to consider whether the plan of the Almighty is not 
wiser than ours? 





Art. VI—The City of the Great King; or, Jerusalem As tt 
Was, As it Is, and As it is To Be. By J.T. Barotay, 
M.D., Missionary to Jerusalem. Philadelphia: James 
Challen & Sons, and J..B. Lippincott & Co. 1858, Pp. 627. 


No higher evidence can be given of the intrinsic interest of 
this — than the extraordinary success of the work before 


us, a volume of more than six hundred pages, on the topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem. It is emphatically the work of the season. 
With the exception of the Explorations of Dr Kane, and the 
Travels of Dr Livingstone, no recent issue from the press has 
commanded equal sale. Dr Barclay has enjoyed peculiar ad- 
vantages for the preparation of his work, during a residence of 
several years at Jerusalem. It has been his good fortune to 
enjoy a free access to the mosque of Omar and the entire 
Temple area, with the substratums beneath,—a privilege which 
has not been vouchsafed, in an equal degree, to any other Frank 
or infidel for many centuries. These privileges and advantages 
he has improved with conscientious fidelity and tireless indus- 
try, pursuing his researches at once with the enthusiasm of an 
antiquary and of a Christian scholar. 

Our author devotes about two-thirds of his work to an ac- 
count of Jerusalem “as it was,” treating of the name of the 
city, its local features, hills, valleys, ravines, bridges, and sur- 
rounding villages, illustrated by map, chart, and model of the 
city and environs, which embody the result of not less than 
ten thousand observations with a theodolite and other levelling 
instruments. In the spirit of a Christian scholar, he suggests 
the various historical incidents and sacred associations with 
which each hill, and valley, and mountain-top is redolent to 
the intelligent observer, and repeatedly surprises us with the 
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recovery of some locality long lost. The thanks of every bib- 
' Heal scholar are due to him for the restoration of the village 
of Bethphage, which deservedly has a name and a place among 
the localities rescued from the oblivion of ages. His conclu- 
sions win our full ascent, and, on actual observation, are so 
obviously appropriate, that we are only surprised that the site 
has so long escaped the notice of travellers and investigators. 

With equal confidence and satisfaction we ac also his 
specification, not perhaps altogether new and original, of the 
place of our Lord’s ascension,—a quiet, secluded place on the 
eastern slope of Mount Olivet, shut out from the view of the 
city and of Bethany, and yet near enough to both to answer 
all the conditions of the narrative. “It is not a little singular 
that a spot possessing so fully all the requisites indicated by 
the case, should never before have been regarded as the place 
of ascension. So satisfactorily demonstrable is the proposition, 
that I never feel better assured of occupying ground once troed- 
den by the adorable Redeemer than when I am here.” We 
cordially sympathized with the author when, recently standing 
in that holy place, we gave ourselves up to the conviction that 
just there, in quiet seclusion from the jarring world which he 
was about to leave for ever, our Lord, having led out his dis- 
ciples, lifted up his hands and blessed them; and “ while he 
blessed them, he was parted from them and carried up into 
heaven.” 

With similar consent, in the absence of all conclusive evi- 
dence, we yield ourselves to the conviction that the author 
justly locates the scene of our Lord’s crucifixion at a short 
distance without and above St Stephen’s gate, on “a kind 
of head, cape, or promontory,” overlooking the valley of the 
Kedron and dark Gethsemane. May not this be the site of that 
awful scene the crucifixion of the Son of God! It is to this 
day “a place of skulls,” the grave of many generations, where 
the dead are congregated together so thickly, “that, by merely 
removing a loose rock or two, skulls are seen in abundance,” 
and are frequently thrown out to view by the jackals. Just 
below this field of death lies the gloomy vale of the Kedron, 
the banks of which are still lined with some old sepulchres. 
“ Now, could there be a more appropriate spot for the three 
days’ repose of the ‘Lamb slain, than the shades of this se- 
questered vale, hard by the garden of his mental agony ?” 

The topographical notice of the various movements of our 
Saviour from the table of the Last Supper to the tomb, is 
another new and interesting discussion, which relieves the drier 
details of walls and gates, and towers and tombs, more attrac- 
tive to the Christian antiquary than to the general reader. 
‘The supper being ended, the consolatory address concluded, 
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and the hymn sung, they go from that upper room to Geth- 
semane. There, after his agony, the Sufferer is led “ down the 
gloomy vale of Kedron, across ay through Gehenna, and 
up the steep sides of the Hill of Evil Counsel,” if, indeed, tra- 
dition has properly located the country seat of Annas. Thence 
he makes the toilsome and difficult transit of the Valley of 
Hinnom to the palace of Caiaphas, “on the northernmost part 
of Mount Zion.” From thence he is led, probably over Mount 
Zion, by the bridge of the Tyropeon, to the court of the San- 
hedrim ; thence to the judgment-hall of Pilate, im the tower of 
Antonia, in the north-west corner of the Temple area; thence 
across the city again to Herod, at the palace of the Herods, 
near the Tower of Hippicus. Again he traverses the city to 
the judgment-hall of Pilate, whence he passes without the city 
to Golgotha and the cross; where, having satiated with his 
blood the malice of his tormentors, and drunk the cup of his 
Father’s indignation for our sins, he descended from the cross 
to his final repose in the sepulchre. 

Dr Barclay, after a careful measurement of these several 
transits, comes to the conclusion, that “‘ the distance traversed 
by the Saviour between the upper room and Golgotha, was 
from four and one-third to five miles.” 

Entertaining the highest respect for the researches and con- 
clusions of Dr Robinson, he frequently dissents from the opi 
nions of this distinguished antiquary and scholar. With 
Robinson, and in direct opposition to the concurring views of 
Bishop Gobat, and other foreign residents at Jerusalem, Dr 
Barclay terminates Mount Zion “on the side of the north” at 
the Tower of Hippicus, near the Jaffa gate. Against these 
gentlemen, also, he joins with Dr Robinson, in the famous dis- 
cussion respecting the commencement and course of the Tyro- 
peon, beginning it at the Tower of Hippicus, and running in 
a direct line to the north-western quarter of the Temple erea, 
where it turns at a right angle to the south, and passing along 
the western wall of the temple area, sinks rapidly down be- 
tween Ophel and Mount Zion, to the fountain of Siloam, and 
terminates in the Valley of Hinnom. The course of the 
peon is decisive respecting the entire plot of the ancient city. 
Akra, including the continuous heights north of the Tower of 
_ Hippicus, is, according to those who dissent from Dr Robin- 
son and Dr Barclay, but a continuation of Mount Zion, while 
the real Akra is to be transferred to the north-east part of 
the city. According to this plan, the city is separated, in its 
entire length from north to south, into two grand divisions : 
the western being occupied by the oblong heights of Mount 
Zion ; the eastern, by the heights successively of Mount Mo- 
riah, Akra, and Bezetha. Into these doubtful disputations we 
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shall not enter, but content ourselves with remitting the whole 
subject to our author, with his powerful coadjutors, and their 
antagonists, after presenting as above the main points on which 
the whole controversy hinges. 

In one particular, Dr Barclay sets forth a new theory, in 
opposition to all that have preceded him in their discussions 
of the topography of the City of the Great King. The valley 
beginning west-northwest of the city, at the upper fountain of 
Gihon, and sweeping round the western and southern base of 
Mount Zion, until it unites with the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
below the fountain of Siloam, has hitherto borne the name, in 
the upper part, of Gihon, and in the lower, of Hinnom, or 
Ben-Hinnom. The valley is identical throughout, having no 
inlet, branch, or division, to justify this change of name, or de- 
termine where Gihon should end and Hinnom begin. To this 
valley, Dr Barclay assigns throughout the name of Hinnom. 
Gihon, he transfers to the valley, which rises northwest of the 
Damascus gate, and, passing through this gate, descends in a 
right line to the west of the Tower of Antonia, where it unites 
with the Tyropcon at the northwest angle of the Temple area. 
His reasons for this important change in the topography of the 
city are, that the wall of Manasseh, built on the west side of 
Gihon (2 Chron. xxxiii. 14), would really offer no protection to 
the city from an invading foe; the western side of this valley 
being lined by steep acclivities, which would overhang the 
wall and afford an easy entrance. ‘“Manasseh built a wall 
without the City of David, on the west side of Gihon, in the 
valley, even to the entering in at the Fish Gate.” This pas- 
sage evinces the mislocation of Gihon; for a wall built in this 
valley on its west side, would everywhere be located to great 
disadvantage, and in many places be no defence whatever, 
owing to the cliffs of Hinnom overtopping it. 


“ But besides this negative proof of its mislocation, the well-ascer- 
tained position of the Fish Gate, clearly shows that the Valley of 
Gihon could be no other than that heading north-west of Damascus 
Gate, which, descending southward, unites with the Tyropceon, at 
the north-east corner of Mount Zion; where the latter turns at right 
angles and runs towards Siloam. The wall thus built by Manasseh 
on the west side of the Valley of Gihon, would extend from the vici- 
nity of the north-east corner of the wall of Zion, in a northerly 
direction, until it crossed over the valley to form a junction with the 
outer wall, at the trench of Antonia; precisely in the quarter where 
the Temple would be most easily assailed.” 


The walls, gates, and towers of the city, occupy a large place 
in all discussions of its topography. Our author, not content 
with proving a negative, never rests satisfied until he has found 
a site for every object and locality mentioned, either in Kab- 
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binical tradition or recorded history, whether secular or sacred. 
The famous discussions respecting the first, second, and third 
walls, he settles in general accordance with Dr Robinson. The 
first wall, at the restoration after the Babylonish captivity, 
began at the Tower of Hippicus, and proceeded eastward 
“along the northern brow of Zion, just on the south brink of 
the Tyropeon Valley, thirty cubits above the bottom of the 
ravine, and was united to the west colonnade of the Temple ; 
having crossed over the cleft of Zion (Millo), passed the Xys- 
tus, and united with the Council House or Sanhedrim, at its 
junction with the Temple wall.” Taking his departure again 
from the Tower of Hippicus, to locate the remainder of the 
wall, our author carries it southward, far down the slope of 
Zion, on the south-west and south, to give the city the greatest 
expansion compatible with its safety and defence. Then carry- 
ing it around the fountain of Siloam, and the brow and side of 
Ophel, he joins it to the Temple wall on the east, at its farthest 
extremity, “in order not only to protect the Temple from pro- 
fanation on that side, but for the purpose also of forming the 
cattle market.” 

The second wall ran from the Tower of Hippicus in a circuit, 
nearly corresponding with the modern wall, to the Damascus 
Gate, where are “ancient, massive, and characteristically Jewish 
remains,” which “indisputably indicate that spot as a portion 
of the second wall.” From this point it passed around Bezetha, 
and along its eastern declivity, and united with that of the 
Temple area, between the Tower of Antonia, and the reputed 
Pool of Bethesda. 

The third wall, from the same point of departure, proceeded 
farther west to the Tower of Pscephinos, thence north-east to 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, beyond the Tombs of the Kings; 
and following the curvature of the heights above this valley, 
connects itself with the north-eastern angle of the Temple area. 

The towers, gates, castles, citadels, fortresses, palaces, &c., of 
the city, as it was, all find their appropriate place under the 
author's creative hand, and are mapped down with the preci- 
sion and assurance of an old inhabitant of the ancient city. 
With him we go forth to walk about Zion, and tell the towers 
thereof, as of a city of habitation, proudly reposing in her 
strength, and dreaming not that her foundations shall ever be 
removed. 

The bridge over the Tyropeon, from Mount Moriah to 
Mount Zion, our author not only reconstructs after Dr Robin- 
son, but with a bolder hand rears a loftier longer structure 
opposite the eastern gate of the Temple, spanning the deeper 
broader chasm of the Kedron. The bridge of the Tyropeon, 
“about three huudred and fifty-four feet in length and fifty- 
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one and a half in breadth,” sinks into insignificance, compared 
' with this of the Red Heifer, from Mount Moriah to the Mount 
of Olives. The theory of this stupendous structure, now for 
the first time, we believe, propounded in our language, subjects 
our credulity to the severest test; but we submit it without 
discussion, to the respectful consideration of our readers. 
Under the head of “Nether Jerusalem,” Dr Barclay has 
given a detailed account of the vast “quarry cave” beneath 
Bezetha, of which he was the first explorer, not without serious 
danger, as well as ludicrous inconvenience. It has since been 
examined by many travellers, so that the dangers and difficul- 
ties of the frst adventurers have passed away. The writer, in 


company with several fellow-travellers, made an entrance a 
short time since, without the inconveniences of earlier adven- 
turers, of which a humorous and graphic account is given by 
Dr B. from the pen of another. 


“‘ Mr Neale’s servant was the pioneer ; and you can hardly imagine 
our astonishment when we saw him lie flat on his face, and worm 
himself feet foremost into a hole, into which a man, with his arms 
by his sides, could not possibly have inserted his shoulders. Next 
came the Doctor, who was dressed in a drab overcoat, cut in the 
height of the present fashion. Turning the long skirts up over his 
back, he prostrated himself, amid the shouts and laughter of the 
lookers-on. First there was a digging of the toes into the ground 
and a pulling, then a pushing with the elbows. Slowly, and with 
difficulty, was the feat performed ; and the agonised look of the poor 
man, as he took the last look of the earth, was indescribably ludi- 
crous. 

** My turn soon came, and it was certainly the most awkward posi- 
tion in which I ever found myself; but, after a few minutes’ strug- 
ling and kicking, I was seized by the ankle, and my foot guided 
downward to a crevice in the wall, along the top of which I had been 
crawling. The passage was some ten feet in length, and from the 
top of the wall to the loam upon which we stood, was some six feet. 
At first, all was utter darkness, but my eyes soon became accustomed 
to the obscurity ; and lighting my candle, I was ready for a start by 
the time the last of the party joined us. 

_ “For a few rods, the descent was very rapid, down a slope of rich 
loam, but soon we began to ascend over immense heaps of rubble and 
the chippings of hewn stone. The turnings were frequent, but not 
abrupt, the main direction being south-east. We took the precau- 
tion to fasten a clue at the entrance, which an Arab unwound as we 
advanced ; and at every turn we stopped to examine the bearings of 
our compasses, so that our progress was slow. We laboured on, how- 
ever, now running against some of the huge pillars left for the sup- 
port of the roof, and again stumbling over some massive block, which 
we could not see in the obscurity. We followed up the different 
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galleries, and examined them all thoroughly, in hope of finding some 
other outlet, but were stopped in every direction by the solid rock. 

“ Suddenly there was a cry of ‘Take care, here’s a precipice !’ 
We all pressed forward to the spot to examine it, and found our- 
selves on the edge of a pit, some ten or fifteen feet deep, and about 
a hundred feet across. The floor was of rock, smooth, but extremely 
uneven, the inequalities being caused by breaking off the blocks at 
the bottom, instead of cutting them away; the roof, too, presented a 
similar appearance. Near this, at the end of a long gallery, was a 
fountain, supplied by water dropping from the roof. It was delight- 
fully cool, but unpleasant to the taste, being strongly impregnated 
with lime. 

“ But the most interesting portion was the extreme end of the 
last chamber. Here were blocks of stone but half quarried, and still 
attached by one side to the rock. The work of quarrying was appa- 
rently effected by an instrument resembling a pickaxe, with a broad 
chisel-shaped end, as the spaces between the blocks were not more 
than four inches wide, in which it would be impossible for-a man to 
work with a chisel and mallet. The spaces were, many of them, 
four feet deep, and ten feet in height, and the distance between 
them was about four feet. After being cut away at each side, and 
at the bottum, a lever was probably inserted, and the combined force 
of three or four men could easily pry the block away from the rock 
behind ; the stone was extremely soft and pliable, nearly white, and 
very easily worked, but, like the stone of Malta and Paris, harden- 
ing by exposure. The marks of the cutting-instrument were as 
plain and well-defined as if the workman had but just ceased from 
his labour. Having thoroughly examined every nook and corner, 
we turned back toward the entrance, examining the ground as we 
went. 

“The sun was just setting, and blazing full in our faces, nearly 
blinded us. As soon as we could see, there was a universal shout at 
the forlorn appearance each and all of us presented. It was impos- 
sible to tell the original colour of hat, cap, clothes, or hair, for we 
were covered from head to foot with limedust, and looked like acom- 
pany of millers. We dusted and brushed each other, but to no pur- 
pose : we were marked men; and our merry party was greeted with 
many a stare by the staid old Turks, as we marched through the 
streets and bazaars. 

‘* Upon comparing a subsequent measurement of our guiding line, 
and the time spent in returning from the extreme end, we judged 
the length of the quarry to be rather more than a quarter of a mile, 
_ and its greatest breadth less than half that distance.” 


But it was the singular good fortune of Dr Barclay to be 
the explorer of other portions of “ Nether Jerusalem,” in 
which he has had no predecessor. Through the gratitude of a 
high official, for his professional services, he was enabled, not 
only to gain free access to the “ Noble Sanctuary,” the Mosque 
of Omar, and to take exact sketches of its parts and dimen- 
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sions, to adorn his work, but to descend into the hidden re- 
- cesses beneath the Temple area, to explore the vast cisterns 
under ground, which supplied water for the purifications of the 
Temple service, and the stupendous arches which lift the ori- 
gal area of the Temple up from the base of Mount Moriah 
to a level with its summit. 

It has long been known that there are vast galleries below 
the broad area south of the Mosque of Omar. An American 
missionary, and one or two adventurers, some years since, 
stole secretly in through a neglected breach of the wall, and 
caught a dim and hasty glance of these immense galleries, just 
sufficient to excite our curiosity, and quicken our desire for 
more certain knowledge. But the mystery is at length re- 
vealed. Several parallel lines of arches, of Cyclopean gran- 
deur, are found proceeding from the south-eastern angle of the 
walls westward, three hundred and nineteen feet in length, 
and two hundred and forty-seven in width. From a triple 
gateway, now closed, beneath the Mosque el Aksa, a long 
avenue of double arches, two hundred and fifty-nine feet in 
length, leads up to the area above, “ whither the tribes went 
up—the tribes of the Lord, to give thanks to the name of the 
Lord.” “As I walked through the broad aisles,” says another, 
who had preceded Dr Barclay, “ it was a thrilling thought 
that I was treading one of the avenues through which the 
tribes had passed to the Temple. I seemed to see the throng 
of worshippers, and to hear them chant: ‘I was glad when 
they said unto me, Let us go into the house of the Lord. I 
will pay my vows now in the presence of all the people, In 
the court of the Lord’s house, in the midst of thee, O Jerusa- 
lem! Praise ye the Lord.’” 

Between the Mosque El Aksa and that of Omar, Dr Bar- 
clay discovered an immense cistern, seven hundred and thirty- 
six feet in circuit, and forty-two in depth, and capable of con- 
taining nearly two millions of gallons of water. The cistern 
is supplied by the rains of winter. Besides this, there are 
some thirty wells in the area of the Temple, thirty and forty 
feet deep ; some were nearly filled with rubbish, while others 
open up cisterns or sources alike hidden, unexplored, and un- 
known. 

The water-supply of the city, and of the entire country, 
topics alike interesting, recondite, and suggestive, engage largely 
the attention of our author. He has brought together a cata- 
logue of fountains, aqueducts, pools, wells, and cisterns, such 
as elsewhere we have never seen. How, amid such apparent 
dearth, could such supplies of water be provided? In such 
general sterility, coupled with the almost total absence of run- 
ning streams, and few living fountains, how can we justify the 
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representations of ancient writers, sacred or profane, on this 
subject, from the charge of exaggeration and misrepresenta- 
tion? “The land whither thou goest to possess it, is a land 
of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven. 
A land which the Lord thy God careth for; the eyes of the 
Lord, they are always upon it, from the beginning of the year, 
even unto the end of the year. A land of brooks of water, of 
fountains, and depths that spring out of valleys and hills.” 
Tacitus describes the country as possessing a fertile soil, abound- 
ing in the productions of Italy, in addition to those of the tere- 
binth and the palm. Josephus characterises the soil of Galilee, 
as “universally rich and fruitful, and covered with trees of 
every description.” Jerome, who passed a long life in Pales- 
tine, says? “ None who has considered the whole land, from 
Rhinocolrura to Mount Taurus aud the Euphrates, together 
with its powerful cities and beautiful country, can doubt that 
it surpasses all lands in the fertility of its soil.” To the same 
effect is the testimony of Aristeeus, Strabo, Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, &c. Galilee, according to Josephus, had two hundred 
and four cities and villages, the smallest of which contained 
more than fifteen thousand inhabitants. The census of the 
people, as taken by David, gives a population to the sqnare 
mile, hardly surpassed by the most populous countries of 
Europe and Asia,—like Belgium and China. 

Even the desert, great and terrible as it was, must have 
once sustained a vegetation now entirely unknown. The 
family of Jacob, on going down into Egypt, even in a time of 
great dearth, took with them their cattle,—their sheep, goats, 
and neat cattle. Moses set his wife and his two sons each 
upon an ass, to return from Mount Horeb into Egypt. This 
domestic animal is indeed still found about certain watering- 
places in the desert, such as Wady Useit, Wady Feiran, and 
Mount Sinai ; but who, at the present day, would traverse the 
desert with this animal as a beast of burden? The Israelites 
went in their exodus out into the desert with their flocks and 
herds, even very much cattle; these subsisted there for forty 
years, where now nothing but a continued miracle could sus- 
tain them. The frequent and far spread remains of former 
habitations, of cloisters, hermitages, walls, gardens, fields, and 
fountains, all indicate that the desert once sustained a popula- 
tion now altogether unknown. To the same effect also are the 
inscriptionsaround Sinaiand Serbal,andinthe Wady Mokatteb, 
sole surviving records of the people that once frequented these 
desert places. 

All this is in total contrast, not to say contradiction, of all 
that meets the eye of the traveller in passing at the present 
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time. With few exceptions, the country wears the aspect of 
 unalleviated sterility and desolation. The fuuntains are few 
and far between. The rivers are turned into a wilderness, the 
water-springs into dry ground, and a fruitful land into barren- 
ness. Who and what hath done this? Is it a judicial visita- 
tion from the Lord, or is it the operation of natural causes, no 
less sure and certain in their final results? The considera- 
tions which sustain the latter alternative are often suggested 
by Ritter, in the volumes of his great work, on the Compara- 
tive Geography of the Sinaitic desert and Palestine, of which 
the following may be taken as a summary. 


“There is no doubt that the vegetation of the wadys has con- 
siderably decreased. In part, this must be an inevitable effect of 
the violence of the winter torrents. The trunks of palm trees, 
washed up on the shore of the Dead Sea, from which the living 
tree has now for many centuries disappeared, shew what may have 
been the devastation produced amongst those mountains, where the 
floods, especially in earlier times, must have been violent to a degree 
unknown in Palestine; whilst the peculiar cause—the impregnation 
of salt—which has preserved the vestiges of the older vegetation 
there, has here, of course, no existence. The traces of such a des- 
truction were pointed out to Burckhardt, on the eastern side of 
Mount Sinai, as having occurred within half a century before his 
visit ; also to Wellsted, as having occurred near Tér, in 1832. In 
fact, the same result has followed from the reckless waste of the 
Bedouin tribes—reckless in destroying, and careless in replenishing. 
A fire, a pipe lit under a grove of the desert trees, may clear away 
the vegetation of a whole valley. 

“ Again, it is mentioned by Riippell, that the acacia trees have 
been, of late years, ruthlessly destroyed by the Bedouins for the 
sake of charcoal, especially since they have been compelled by the 
Pacha of Egypt to pay a tribute in charcoal for an assault committed 
on the Mecca caravan in the year 1823. Charcoal from the acacia 
is, in fact, the chief, perhaps, it might be said, the only traffic of the 
peninsula. Camels are constantly met, loaded with this wood, on 
the way between Cairo and Suez. And as this probably has been 
carried on in great degree by the monks of the convent, it may ac- 
count for the fact, that, whereas in the valleys of the western and 
the eastern clusters this tree abounds more or less, yet in the central 
cluster itself, to which modern tradition certainly, and geographical 
considerations probably, point as the mountain of the burning 
‘thorn,’ and the scene of the building of the Ark, and all the utensils 
of the Tabernacle from this very wood, there is now not a single aca- 
cia to be seen. If this be so, the greater abundance of vegetation 
would, as is well known, have furnished a greater abundance of 
water, and this again would react on the vegetation, from which the 
means of subsistence would be procured. How much may be done 
by a careful use of such water and such soil as the desert supplies, 
may be seen by the only two spots to which, now, a diligent and 
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provident attention is paid, namely, the gardens at the wells of Suez, 
and the gardens in the valleys of Gebel Mousa, under the care of 
the Greek monks of the Convent of St Catherine. Even as late as 
the seventeenth century, if we may trust the expression of Mon- 
conys, the Wady er-Raheh in front of the convent, now entirely 
bare, was a vast green plain,”—“ une grande campagne verte.” 


To these remarks we subjoin those of a distinguished Ame- 
rican traveller, on the sterility of Palestine :— 


“Tt is quite certain, I think, that some portions of Palestine, once 
fertile, are now irreclaimable. The entire destruction of the wood 
that formerly covered the mountains, and the utter neglect of the 
terraces which supported the soil upon steep declivities, have given 
full scope to the rains, which have left many tracts of bare rock, 
where formerly were vineyards and cornfields. It is likely, too, that 
the disappearance of trees from the higher grounds, where they in- 
vited and arrested the passing clouds, may have diminished the 
quantity of rain, and so have exposed the whole country, in a greater 
degree, to the evils of drought, and doomed some particular tracts to 
absolute sterility. Besides these, I do not recognise any permanent 
and invincible causes of barrenness, or any physical obstacles in the 
way of restoring this fine country to its pristine fertility. These 
causes are not peculiar to Palestine. They exist, perhaps to a still 
greater extent, in Greece, and the islands of the Archipelago, and in 
the mountainous regions of Asia Minor. The soil of the whole 
country has certainly deteriorated, under bad husbandry and the en- 
tire neglect of the means of improvement. But a small degree of 
skill and industry would generally be sufficient to reclaim it, must 
be evident to every traveller who has observed the vineyards near 
Hebron and Bethlehem, and the gardens of Nabulous.” 


Neither are these causes peculiar to lands classic and sacred. 
They are working out the same results in our own country, in 
higher latitudes and under other scenes. Many tracts of land, 
once fertile for tillage in our older States, now lie neglected 
by the ploughman, as fallow ground, fit only for the grazing of 
herds and flocks. No fact is better established in the statistics 
of our agriculture, than that there has been, since the settle- 
ment of the whole Atlantic slope, a deterioration and diminu- 
tion equivalent to 33 per cent. in its annual production. But 
even this soil, thin and bare, whether in the frozen regions of 
_ the North, or on the sand plains of the sunny South, can, by 
a more skilful agriculture, be restored to much of its former 
fertility, and return, if not in kind, at least in some good de- 
gree, the labours of the husbandman. 

Palestine then, that good land sought out by the Lord for 
His people, wherein they should lack nothing—Palestine is 
not smitten of God with a miraculous sterility, hopeless and 
irreversible. It has a soil of exhaustless power of production. 
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Under the fostering care of a government which should secure 
' to the labourer the possession of his field, and the fruits of his 
labours, it might, by returning civilisation and industry, be 
restored to its original exuberant fertility. It might again 
become “a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, 
and pomegranates ; a land of oil-olives and honey.” 

To return to our author. His discussion of the water-supply 
of Jerusalem and its vicinity, the fountains, aqueducts, and 
pools, together with incidental remarks upon the climate, soil, 
and productions of the country, present and past, form one of 
the most interesting chapters of his work. Here, as every- 
where, his careful and laborious explorations, his statistics, for 
which he manifests a peculiar fondness throughout his work, 
his skill and conscientious fidelity in collecting and arranging 
his tabular statements, form a vast and valuable thesaurus for 
the use of future travellers, antiquarians, and writers, who 
may have neither the time, patience, or advantages requisite 
for similar investigations. We have no space for the details 
of Dr Barclay, in his reconstruction of the Temple “as it was,” 
and restoration of its solemn services; nor of the Mosque 
which dishonours that holy place, guarded from all intrusion 
by Mohammedan fanaticism, and habitually defiled by the 
filthy foot of the Arab and the Turk. For all these details, 
and much more of various interest, we refer our readers to the 
book itself. 

But we must not forbear to notice one other important con- 
tribution which Dr Barclay has made to biblical geography, 
in settling the locality of Enon, where John was baptizing, 
because “there was much water there,” or “many fountains, 
many springs.” Where was this place of many fountains? 
Where these springs? An inquiry to which neither Jerome, 
nor any from him to Dr Robinson, has given any satisfactory 
answer. In one of his excursions in the neighbourhood beyond 
and below the Mount of Olives, at the distance of some six 
miles north-east from Jerusalem, Dr Barclay discovered “a 
delightful, grand, and fearful wady,” shut out from all the 
world by rocks and precipices, which tower heavenward to “a 
sublime height.” From the base of these flow many waters 
from different springs, which, being united, form a powerful 
stream, and become the head waters of the Wady Kelt of the 
desert ; the Cherith of Elijah the prophet (1 Kings xvii. 3-6) ; 
“and surely a more admirable place of seclusion could no- 
where be found. Some of its yawning chasms are absolutely 
frightful to behold.” One of these springs is a syphon spring, 
occupying about twelve minutes in its ebb and flow, disap- 
pearing three minutes, then gushing out in a volume sufficient 
“to drive several mills.” At the distance of a mile or two 
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above are various pools, varying in depth “from a few inches 
to four fathoms or more,” and “supplied by some half-dozen 
springs of the purest and coldest water, bursting from rocky 
crevices, at various intervals.” 


“Richer land I have never seen than is much of this charming 
valley ; capable, too, of being made yet richer by the guano of goats, 
many large mounds of which—the accumulation of long a 
here found. Several kinds of cattle were voraciously feeding on the 
rich herbage near the stream; and thousands of sheep and goats 
were seen approaching the stream, or resting at noonday in the 
shadow of the great rock composing the overhanging cliff, here and 
there. The cooing dove and the kharking raven are here seen in 
strange affinity. And many birds of many kinds, from the chirping 
little sparrow to the immense cordon-looking vulture, were sweetly 
carolling, or swiftly xitting across the valley, or securely reposing 
upon its lofty cliffs; and the most delicious perfume pervaded many 
spots in this beautiful little Eden. Rank grasses, luxurious reeds, 
tall weeds, and shrubbery and trees of various kinds, entirely conceal 
the stream from view in many places, forming around its pebbly 
little pools just such shady and picturesque alcoves and bowers, as 
classic poets picture out for the haunts of their naiads, sylphs, and 
fairies.” 

“This being the only accessible water for many miles, herds of 
gazelles, that graze on the neighbouring hillsides, resort here in 
great numbers; and the dense forests of cane-brakes are the favourite 
resort of wild boars, which abound below.” 


One of the wadys, within a mile and a half of this place, 
bears the name of Salim, Shalim, Saleim, &c. ; but, without 
insisting on this coincidence, or detailing the author’s course 
of argument, we accept his conclusions, and rest with him in 
an “assured conviction that this is, indeed, no other than the 
Enon, near to Salim, where John was baptizing, because there 
was much water there.” 

Dr Barclay makes no pretensions to refined scholarship, a 
consideration which invites the indulgence of his readers for 
occasional defects in style and taste; but we must beg leave 
to enter an earnest protest against encumbering our noble 
language with such terms as “pio-traditional hands ;” “ ecce- 
homo appeal ;” “in-hoc-signo-vince standard,” “miracle multi- 
_ plying,” “depuration, natatoria, chatogant talents,” &c. Ina 
work of such beautiful mechanical execution, we notice also, 
with surprise, occasional citations of Greek, in English type— 
a blemish which ought not to disfigure a work so scientific, 
and displaying such liberality, taste, and enterprise in its 
execution. The work is profusely embellished with engravings 
on wood, stone, and steel, with chromographic prints in the 
highest style of this beautiful art The work, as a contribu- 
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tion to the department of Biblical Geography and Hlistory, is, 
’ like the Researches of Drs Robinson and Smith, a noble result 
of American missions in Syria and Palestine, and as a treatise 
on the topography of the City of the Great King, the most 
thorough, minute, and satisfactory that has fallen under our 
notice. 

There is a pleasure in giving a fixed position to a floating un- 
certain locality. Tired of such vial uncertainties and per- 
petual changes, we long for a settled location, where we may be 
at rest. With cordial satisfaction, therefore, we accompany our 
author as he proceeds to build anew the walls of Jerusalem ; to 
rear her bulwarks ; to tell the towers thereof, and give to each 
gate, palace, and garden, to every street and public pool and 
fountain, its place in the general plan, until it stands out to 
view complete and entire, the City of the Great King as once 
it was, or may be supposed to have been. Possibly the plan, 
in some of its parts and proportions, may be ideal and unsub- 
stantial, but the error, if such it be, is a pleasing illusion. Dis- 
severed from vain superstition, it ministers to spiritual edifica- 
tion. In the absence, therefore, of more certain knowledge, 
let us abide in the error, until corrected by future researches. 

We hail with peculiar satisfaction the appearance of this and 
kindred works on the History and Topography of the Hol 
Land, as working out together the result devoutly to be dedieal, 
of raising higher still the rising interest of the public in studies 
which shed such light on the Word of God, and give such 
reality, life, and power to its teachings. A journey through 
the lands of the Bible is more effective than a whole library of 
learned, dry commentaries to illustrate and enforce religious 
truth. Egypt is, with the traveller, as with the Israelites, the 
beginning of the dramatic scenes of their sacred history. The 
pyramids recede, and the desert begins, as he goes out upon it, 
together with them in their exodus. With them he stands 
beneath the awful brow of Sinai and views the land. Onward 
still in their footsteps he treads their weary way, until, on going 
up from the desert, the wilderness melts into the hill country 
of Judea, and Jerusalem forms the climax of the long ascent. 

Here the scenes of the gospel history succeed the Jewish, 
like as the Gospel itself follows the Law and the Prophets. 
The shifting scenery of Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, with 
Lebanon in the background, enliven and impress the several 
acts of the tragic drama of the gospel. The actors themselves, 
in all this long, eventful, and impressive drama, have indeed 
passed away, but all else remains —the amphitheatre, the stage, 
the scenery, the costume even, all remain. The heavens above, 
the earth beneath, the mountains round about, the hills, the 
valleys, the cheerful fountains, the silent, solemn lake, the sa- 
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cred river in the background, and that dismal sea of death 
deep down in its dark abyss, all, all are the same, the very 
same, as when Moses beheld afar the prospect of that goodly 
land, or when, on the heights of the Royal City, David sung 
the songs of Zion, and holy men of God strung their harps to 
the wild and melancholy strains of prophetic denunciation. 
They are the same as when lived and died the Redeemer of 
men, the just for the unjust, that He might reconcile us unto. 
God. Nothing gives such reality to his mysterious mission, 
nothing so illustrates and enforces the messages of his grace, as 
a familiar acquaintance with the scenes of his private life and 
public walks through Galilee, Samaria, and Judea. Here we 
learn of the Great Teacher when sitting in the house, when 
walking by the way, when rising up, and when lying down ; 
when leaning on his breast he breathes into our heart his lov- 
ing Spirit, we feel his quickening power to form our souls. 
anew after his own image. 

It was this living apprehension of religious truth, this sight 
and sense of all that is taught in the Word of God, that gave 
such unction to the ministrations of Arnold, the accomplished 
Christian scholar and preacher of the Rugby school. 

“He appeared to me to be remarkable for realising everything 
that we are told in the Scriptures. You know how frequently we 
can ourselves, and how frequently we hear others go prosing on, ina 
sort of religious cant or slang, without seeing, as it were, by that 
faculty, which all possess, of picturing to the mind, and acting as if 
we really saw things unseen, belonging to another world. Now he 
seemed to have the freshest view of our Lord’s life and death of any 
man whom I ever knew. His rich mind filled up the outline,—it 
was to him the most interesting fact that has ever happened ; as real, 
as exciting as any recent event of modern history of which the real 
effects are visible. Such was the union of reverence and reality in 
his whole manner of treating the Sunday-school, which distinguished 
them from lessons merely secular.” 


It is this we need in all our teachers, whether in the school, 
the college, the theological seminary, or pulpit. With their 
whole heart, and mind, and soul, transfused with this spirit 
and method of searching the Scriptures, all men take know- 
ledge of them that they have been with Jesus, and learned of 
Him. The whole Word of God becomes instinct with life and 

ower. The sinews and the flesh come up upon the dry bones 
of a dead orthodoxy. The breath from the four winds breathes 
upon them, and they live again ; they stand up to view, in the 
symmetry, the beauty, and the energy of living forms divine. 
God’s own Word becomes, to teacher and taught, a palpable 
reality, a great truth, armed with fresh power to enlighten, to 
convert, and to save the soul. 
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Art. VIL—The Convert ; or Leaves from my Experience. By 
O. A. Brownson. New York : Edward Dunigan & Brother, 
(James B. Kirker.) 1857. 


Mr Brownson has long been noted for attempting bold and 
reckless feats as a writer upon literature, philosophy, politics, 
and theology. This audacity, combined with a considerable 
power ‘of expressing himself in classic, nervous English, has 
given him a place among our American notabilities. On his 
own showing, he has, by turns, been the adherent, expositor, 
and defender of Universalism, Infidelity, Atheism, Materialism, 
the Communism of Robert Dale Owen and Fanny Wright, St 
Simon and St Hilaire, the Eclecticism and Pantheism of 
Cousin, together with the social, political, and ecclesiastical 
theories which thence emerge. After this tortuous course, 
becoming “ everything by turns, and nothing long,” he very 
rationally concluded that the best use men can make of their 
intellects is to submit them to infallible and authoritative 
guidance. From historical and philosophical considerations, 
he reasoned himself into the belief that the Roman Pontiff 
alone possesses these prerogatives of infallibility and authority, 
which are sufficient to keep him out of those vagaries into 
which and out of which his unaided reason had so long been 
worming its way, 


. . . . « to find no end, 
In wandering mazes lost. 


He appears to have forgotten that the Scriptures are the ulti- 
mate, the only infallible guide, sufficient to make “ the man 
of God perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
Despairing of any adequate light from these, he does not seem 
ever to have “searched them, whether these things be so.” 
So far as we can see, although he strenuously insists to the 
contrary, he had recourse to the Roman Pontiff in a mere “ fit 
of intellectual despair.” His argument was simply this: The 
consequence of trusting mere human reason is endless vacilla- 
tion and scepticism. The consequence of relying on the Bible, 
without the Pope, is the sects and divisions of Protestantism. 
The only alternative, therefore, for those who crave unity and 
stability, is implicit submission to the Pope. Extremes meet. 
The rankest Rationalism and Infidelity are on the margin of 
abject submission to the most stolid and domineering hierarchs 
—yjust as in the civil state, the anarchy of mobs is the imme- 
diate precursor of absolute despotism. He judged well, that 
in matters divine we need a divine guide, He shewed his 
wonted facility of educing great conclusions from slender pre- 
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mises, when he judged the Pope of Rome to be such a guide, 
rather than the sure word and very oracles of God himself. 

It requires no slight courage in one man to set himself up 
as the expounder and champion of the multitudinous and con- 
tradictory systems which our author has successively espoused 
and repudiated. But it requires still greater courage to at- 
tempt, as he has done in this volume, to vindicate his moral 
integrity and intellectual consistency in such a course. It is 
somewhat of an exploit to appear as the advocate of nearly 
every type of opinion, except evangelical truth—to career 
through the whole compass of fatuous error, from the credulit 
of Atheism to the credulity of Superstition. But it is a sti 
more prodigious exploit for such a man to undertake to ex- 
pound and justify himself. 

His method of doing this is simply to narrate his successive 
changes of opinion, together with the reasons which led him 
to make them. He strives to give unity and consistency to 
this series of contradictions, by referring them all to one 
radical principle—that of being true to his own reason and 
the conclusions to which it led him. The cause of his con- 
stant changes, was a continual change in his apprehension or 
knowledge of the facts and first principles which constituted 
the premises from which he reasoned. This, he would have 
us understand, explains his rapid espousal and rejection of 
nearly all the most radical and destructive errors of modern 
times, without impeachment of his moral integrity and intel- 
lectual capacity. The whole brood of paradoxes, contradic- 
tions, and, as he styles them, “horrible doctrines,” which, 
with morbid fecundity, he brought forth to the public, were all 
irrefragably demonstrated, if the premises from which he 
reasoned had only been true! He was morally upright, be- 
cause he was faithful to proclaim and defend the foul doctrines 
developed logically from false premises! Speaking of the im- 
pious and revolutionary principles of various kinds, with 
which he scandalized the public in his Boston Quarterly Re- 
view, he says— 


“T should have been right, if my facts had been true. It will 
generally be found, to speak after the manner of the logicians, that 
my major was true, but my minor often required to be denied or dis- 
tinguished.” P. 197. 


In joining the Roman Church, he says— 


“T kept faithfully the resolution I made on leaving Presbyterian- 
ism, that henceforth I would be true to my own reason, and main- 
tain the rights and dignity of my own manhood. No man can 
accuse me of not having done it. I never performed a more reason- 
able or more manly act, or one more in accordance with the rights 
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and dignity of human nature, though not done save by divine grace 
moving and assisting thereto, than when I kneeled to the Bishop of 
Boston, and asked him to hear my confession and reconcile me to 
the Church, or when I read my abjuration, and publicly confessed 
the Catholic faith.” P. 412. 

“ T have never reproached myself for the position I assumed after 
my connection with Fanny Wrightism. I followed the best light I 
had, honestly, sincerely, unflinchingly.” P. 147. 

“The various systems I embraced, or defended, whether social or 
political, ethical or esthetical, philosophical or theological, were all 
subordinated to this end, as means by which man’s earthly condition 
was to be ameliorated. I sought truth, I sought knowledge, I sought 
virtue for no other end, and it was, not in seeking to save my soul, 
to please God, or to have the true religion, that I was led to the 
Catholic Church, but to obtain the means of gaining the earthly 
happpiness of mankind. My end was man’s earthly happiness ; and 
my creed was progress. In regard to neither did I change or swerve 
in the least, till the truth of the Catholic Church was forced upon my 
mind and my heart. During the period of fourteen years, the 
greater part of which I was accused of changing at least once every 
three months, I never changed once in my principles or my pur- 
poses, and all I did change, were my tools, my instruments, or my 
modes of operation.” P. 102. 


All this and much more in the like vein, running through the 
book, in explanation of his successive conversions, will hardly 
serve the author’s purpose. They do not bring his doctrinal 
career within any solution creditable to his intellectual capa- 
city and consistency, or to his moral integrity. We admit that 
this self-exposition and all his writings evince, in a high de- 
gree, a certain kind of intellectual acuteness and force. Along 
with an utter incapacity or indisposition to master the facts 
and principles which constitute the basis or — of his 
reasonings, they shew a very unusual power of evolving from 
assumed premises, hastily grasped, either absvulutely false, or 
partially so, because they ignore truths material to the subject, 
a tissue of extreme, reckless, and desperate conclusions. In 
the power to work out these startling paradoxes, and in the 
havoc thus made with the most sacred convictions, principles, 
and institutions which are dear to the holiest men, he cherishes 
a strange delight. Not only is he at fault in minor premises, 
but in the major as well. As he spins out from them the most 
impious extravaganzas and dogmas, he feels all the pride of an 
inventor or discoverer, and breaks out in rapturous EUREKAS. 
He proceeds to blazon forth his pet theory, and to try to re- 
alize it in some scheme of social reconstruction, or religious 
and political revolution, till he finds it will not work. It is 
thus proved false. He sets himself to look up the flaw. It 
was not, he satisfies himself, in his reasoning, that was con- 
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clusive enough. But one of his premises “ required to be de- 
nied or distinguished.” That was all, and it was enough. So 
having thus run down one ism and himself with it, he rushes 
into another, with some other false or partial premise with a 
like spirit, and a like issue. So 


‘ Tost to and fro his passions fly, 
From vanity to vanity,” 


he passes from Universalism to Materialism. Discomfited 
here, he flies to Owen, Godwin, and then becomes a confede- 
rate with Fanny Wright—and so on, through the series, 


“ To nothing fixed but love of change.” 


Embracing each successive scheme with the enthusiasm of a 
neophyte, he renounces it almost simultaneausly with the dis- 
gust of an apostate. The further he reasons from his false 
premises the more knots of error does he turn off from his syl- 
logistic reel. Ex nthilo nihil ft. The streams are purer than 
the fountain. Nursing his successive chimeras and impieties 
with the fire of a zealot, the attempt to work them into prac- 
tice soon gives them an undeniable refutation. Although he 
propounded them with that defiant boldness, which is the off- 
spring of foolhardy blindness rather than intelligent courage, 
and which seemed ready to go down Niagara with them, yet 
when he actually sees the “hell of waters” into which he is 
gliding, he casts about for a new course, and takes the first 
that offers, only to find himself forthwith on the edge of the 
same terrible abyss. His only fixed land-marks, till stumbling 
into Romanism he was constrained to abjure even these, were 
Humanity and Progress. But his schemes and projects for 
human amelioration were impotent and ruinous, because god- 
less. His progress was that of the treadmill, or as Carlyle 
once said of this kind, of a foundered horse—“all move and 
no go.” 

It is no excuse for such a course to say that his reasonings 
were valid, if his premises had been true. Every person who 
is seeking truth is bound to look to the facts and principles 
from which he reasons, as well as to the conclusiveness of his 
reasonings from them. This he is absolutely bound to do, if 
merely seeking light for his own guidance. But he is still 
more stringently bound, if he employs his reasonings, like Mr 
Brownson, in instructing and guiding others. The very fact 
of undergoing constant revolutions of opinion, and shifting to 
every wind of doctrine, betokens a mind radically defective, 
and is proof of utter incompetency for the office of instructing 
and guiding men, If one of this sort has assumed the office 
unbidden, he is warned by such chamelion-like fickleness, 
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that he ought to lay aside his usurped function. If he can- 
not trust himself, he cannot in good conscience, ask others to 
trust him. Being proved to himself blind, he yet assumes to 
lead the blind, at the peril of their spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare. If he did not perceive this, he was sadly imbecile. If 
he did, to continue his erratic teaching was clearly unprinci- 
pled. He does not escape this dilemma by telling us that he 
was stedfast and consistent in his devotion to progress and 
humanity, and that the successive, contradictory theories he 
espoused were mere “tools,” “instruments,” used by him in 
furtherance of these. Suppose they were. He either believed 
them, at the time of promulgating them, to be true, or he did 
not. If he did, he is self-convicted of intellectual fickleness 
and incapacity. If he did not, he is convicted of promulgating 
as true, what he was: not convinced was true, on grounds 
of expediency. The highest moral principle then from which 
he could have acted, must have been the detestable Jesuitical 
maxim, that the end sanctifies the means. On this hypothesis, 
he evinced an utter want of moral principle. 

We would not be misunderstood in regard to the extent or 
kind of consistency which we deem requisite to intellectual and 
moral integrity. The first requisite to this is a paramount love 
of truth. If this love of truth be, as it should be, supreme, then 
a man is truly and only consistent with himself, when his acts 
harmonise with this principle’ No man is infallible. The 
greatest intellects are not insured against all error. Every one 
is bound to know and feel this, and consequently as he loves the 
truth, he will always be open to further light, on topics in their 
nature questionable. On such subjects, or some of them, every 
wise and good man will find cause to amend or modify his 
opinions, as new evidence is brought before his mind. If he be 
candid, a lover of truth, he will always be fairly accessible to 
such evidence, and so far liable to modify his judgments. Obsti- 
nate persistence in error, a refusal to see and appreciate the 
evidence that would correct it, is inconsistency with what 
should be supreme in the breast of a good man, fealty to the 
truth—and therefore it is inconsistency with himself. This is 
one side of the subject. It simply shews that no man is infal- 
lible, or can afford to be so opinionated as to refuse to correct 
hiserrors. But it is no justification of utter instability in doc- 
trine, or of incessant somersets in regard to fundamental prin- 
ciples. Nor does it prove such a course compatible with moral 
or intellectual consistency. For, 1. There is a large class of fun- 
damental truths which are either so self-evident, or with the 
lights afforded us by experience and revelation, so immediately 
and obviously deducible from self-evident or unquestioned 
truths, that to be constantly shifting ground about them, beto- 
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kens a light and frivolous mind, and admits of no excuse but 
insanity. That we have a spiritual, as well as a sensuous and 
animal nature, that there is an immutable distinction between 
right and wrong, that there is a living, supreme, personal God, 
that the Bible is his infallible word, that it pronounces man 
corrupt and lost, and reveals Christ as his divine Saviour, that 
it establishes the family, the Church, and the State, as the 
great organisms for the regulation of his social nature, while 
their necessity is confirmed by the experience, the instincts, 
and the reason of the race, all these and much more the like, 
are brought home to the mind with such a fulness and imme- 
diacy of evidence, that he who runs may read them. Through- 
out Christendom, belief in these truths is well nigh universal. 
Doubt of them is exceptional and abnormal. It is confined 
either to idiots and madmen, or to the foul dregs defecated at 
the bottom, and the frothy speculatists who bubble and glitter 
and break into nothing above the surface, of society. All these 
most sacred and fundamental truths, luminous with their own 
light, Mr Brownson in turn rejected, and alone, or as confe- 
derate with others, set himself to root them out of the faith of 
his fellow-men. He who does this, does what he may to turn 
earth into a hell. Endless vacillation on such subjects is utterly 
irreconcilable with any hypothesis creditable to the head or 
heart. No protestation of following the light one has, or being 
loyal to his convictions, can redeem such a course from the just 
reproach of fickleness, weakness, inexcusable trifling with the 
most sacred interests, and (if one preach and print such vaga- 
ries) rushing unbidden to a work for which he had no gifts nor 
call. 

2. In regard to matters more debateable than those we have 
just considered, the supreme love of truth will lead to the 
careful and thorough survey of whatever bears upon the sub- 
ject, before any opinion is definitely formed, and above all, 
professed and advocated. One who has thus carefully and 
conscientiously formed his opinions, will indeed be open to new 
light. But he will be slow to believe that his original ground 
of belief was fallacious, and slow to give up his opinions till 
they are clearly disproved. He who readily and often changes 
his ground, thereby proclaims that he embraces his opinions 
without due heed and consideration. He heralds his own 
unfitness to be trusted as a leader or teacher. If no man can 
afford to be a Pope, no man can afford to embrace opinions so 
carelessly, that a good conscience requires him to “change 
them every three months.” “A double-minded man is unstable 
in all his ways.” And “unstable as water, he shall not excel.” 
Such vacillation disqualifies for guiding men, and is utterly 
incompatible with faith in and fealty to God and Truth. They 
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who are ever learning and never coming to the knowledge of 
’ the truth, have need, as Mr Brownson at last found out, with 
his usual fanatic extravagance in his mode of. applying it, 
“when for the time they ought to be teachers, that one teach 
them which be the first principles of the oracles’ of God.” 

But Mr Brownson is aware that neither nor both of these 
theories, which he has offered to furnish some consistent solu- 
tion of his ceaseless gyrations of opinion, even if they amounted 
to a tolerable justification, will apply to many of those sophis- 
tical abominations, with which he so often, and with such fell 
assiduity, plied the public mind. It isa poor apology for most of 
them, that his reasoning would have been right, if his pre- 
mises had been true This, indeed, is far enough from always 
being the case. It is still worse, that they were used as mere 
“tools and instruments,” in furtherance of the only objects in 
which he had faith—Progress and Humanity A still further 
explanation he gives of some of the detestable opinions he pro- 
mulgated at various times, is, not that he believed them, but 
that his aim was to set people to thinking. 

Thus he says of what he preached and wrote while a Unita- 
rian clergyman in Boston, during some years previous to his 
kneeling before a Papal bishop :— 


“Whether I preached or wrote, I aimed simply at exciting thought, 
and directing it to the problems to be solved, not to satisfy the mind, 
or furnish it with dogmatic solutions of its difficulties. I was often 
rash in my statements, because I regarded myself not as putting 
forth doctrines that must be believed, but as throwing out provoca- 
tions to thought and investigation.” (Pp. 179, 180.) 

“ My Quarterly Review was devoted to religion, philosophy, poli- 
tics, and general literature. It had no creed, was intended for free 
and independent discussion of all questions which I might regard as 
worth discussing; not, however, with a view of settling them, or 
putting an end to any dispute. I had purposes to accomplish, but 
not, and I did not profess to have, a body of truth I wished to bring 
out and make prevail. My aim was not dogmatism, but inquiry; 
and my more immediate purpose was to excite thought, to quicken 
the mental activity of my countrymen, and to force them to think 
freely and independently on the gravest and most delicate subjects. 
; The Review should be judged by the purpose for which it 
was instituted, not merely by the speculations it contains. Many of 
them no doubt are crude, rash, and thrown out with a certain recklessness 
which nothing, if I had aimed to dogmatise, could justify, but as designed 
simply to set other minds to thinking, may perhaps escape any great 
severity of censure.” (Pp. 195, 196.) 

It is undoubtedly wholesome for men to think on the great- 
est and most delicate subjects, if they think to any good pur- 
pose, and are led to just apprehensions and convictions about 
them. Mere mental activity, however, is not in itself a good. 
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In order to be beneficial, it must be healthful, rational, truth- 
ful. Morbid intellectual action, which grows erratic in pro- 
ortion to its intensity, is an unmitigated evil. Whose mind 
is more intensely active than the maniac’s? What good comes 
of the mental activity displayed in Paine’s Age of Reason ? 
Mr Brownson hardly ventures to offer this explanation of his 
audacious and impious speculations, as a justification. He pre- 
sents it asa palliation. But if it relieves from the necessity 
of attributing them to pure malignity, it is only to put them 
to the account of mere wantonness. If a person takes it into 
his head to poison the wells in a community, it is a poor re- 
lief for him to assure us that he did it to set people to think- 
ing. And what less than Heaven-daring mockery is it for one 
to offer, in extenuation of diffusing soul-poison through the 
community, that he did it to stimulate mentalactivity? Is it 
any excuse for promulging the most pestilent dogmas, and 
undermining all faith in God and his Son, his word and his 
Church—all that is precious to man as an immortal being 
—that our design is to set him tothinking? Thinking what? 
Why, in this case, radicalism and anarchy, infidelity and 
atheism! If good intentions could ever justify the promulga- 
tion of heresis not believed to be true—which they never can 
—such an intention as this is hardly less wicked than the doc- 
trines whose advocacy it is called in to palliate. And if Mr 
Brownson thinks such a course ought to “escape any great 
severity of censure,” we fear that his conversion to Rome has 
made him more proficient in Jesuitical than Christian casuistry. 
The only form in which we can conceive one justified in put- 
ting forth discussions designed simply to elicit inquiry, and 
awaken thought, is that in which the writer not only avows 
himself a mere inquirer or doubter, but also states the reasons, 
on either side, which keep his own judgment in equipoise, 
while he asks from others light which will turn the scales, and 
decide his mind one way or the other. This is the attitude of 
a seeker and learner ; not of one who assumes, as Mr Brown- 
son did, to guide the thinking, and mould the views of his 
readers and hearers. For one who assumes this attitude, and 
advocates with his utmost ingenuity, sentiments on the most 
momentous matters, which he does not solemnly believe to be 
true, no defence can be invented consistent with moral and 
intellectual integrity. It is a poor solace to be asked by one 
who has scattered firebrands, arrows, and death, as he con- 
fesses, “ recklessly,” Have I not done it in sport? What is 
sport to him, is death to his fellow-men. 
That, however, on which Mr Brownson most relies for de- 
fence, is the last*heresy he has espoused, and to which he 
apparently is entitled to the credit of having adhered for some 
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consecutive years—it is the doctrine of Papal Infallibility ; 
and that in the absence or rejection of the Pope’s authorita- 
tive guidance there is no infallible and authoritative standard 
of doctrine, no trustworthy criterion of truth and error, right 
and wrong. Hence all doctrines are equally true and false, or, 
at any rate, orthodox and heterodox; among those who repu- 
diate or ignore this supreme guide in matters of faith and 
practice. Before bowing to this authority, therefore, he was 
perfectly consistent in allowing the “ vile fever of his mind” to 
course nearly through every vagary of modern times. When he 
accepted this guidance, he was no less consistent in renouncing 
them all by its authority. This, in fact, constitutes the staple 
of the book—its cardinal point, which is obtruded upon the 
reader in nearly every chapter. It is made to serve the two- 
fold purposes—primarily of a plea for Popery, and inciden- 
tally, of so far exculpating himself as to give him a decent title 
to be heard, by upright and intelligent persons, in a plea for 
it or any thing else.* The following are specimens of what 


* Here is the creed which he says he published “half in mockery, but at 
bottom in sober earnest,” just before leaving Universalism. P. 93. 

“ Article I. I believe that every individual in the human family should be 
honest. 

“ Art. II. I believe that every one should be kind and benevolent to all. 

“Art. III. I believe that every one should use his best endeavours to pro- 
cure food, clothing, and shelter for himself, and labour to enable all others to 
procure the same for themselves, to the full extent of his ability. 

“Art. IV. I believe every one should cultivate his mental powers, that he 
may open to himself new sources of enjoyment, and also be enabled to aid his 
brethren in their attempts to improve the condition of the human race, and 
increase the sum of human happiness. 

“Art. V. I believe that if all mankind act on these principles, they serve 
God all they can serve him; that he who has this faith, and conforms nearest 
to what it enjoins, is the most acceptable unto God.” 

This was published in 1829. 

For a while afterwards he was editor of newspapers radical in politics, and 
atheistic in religion. After a year or two he resumed preaching “on his own 
hook,” as he says. At this time he had ‘hardly the elements of natural reli- 
gion.” “The only God 1 recognised was the God in man, the divinity of 
humanity, one alike with God and with man, which I supposed to be the real 
meaning of the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation.” P.148. Years later, as 
Unitarian preacher, he says:—‘‘ The God I professed to worship was the God 
in man.” He pleads this in excuse of his lofty estimate of himself, in assumin 
to be the “John the Baptist, the Precursor of the new Messias.” P.172. “ 
regarded Jesus Christ as divine in the sense in which all men are divine... . . 
As a social reformer, as one devoted to the progress and well-being of man in 
this world, I thought I might liken myself to him, and call myself by his name. 
I called myself a Christian, not because I took him for my master, not because 
I believed all he believed or taught, but because, like him, I was labouring to 
introduce a new order of things, and to promote the happiness of my kind.” 

. 149, 150. We fear that in all this he is but a type of a large class of those 
who now vaunt themselves as the most advanced Christian thinkers; and still 
further, in regarding, as he says he did, “the latest thought as the truest and 
best.” P. 222. This is in part explained by the following circumstance :— 
When a Unitarian preacher, he “Jearned French and a little German, and began 
the study of the rationalistic literatures of France and Germany, more particu- 
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ap throughout the volume, almost ad aperturam libri. In 
reference to his creed, quoted below, his language is :— 


“ Do you allege that my creed was unorthodox? What standard 
of orthodoxy had I as a Protestant? The Bible? The Bible as 
each one understands it for himself, or as it is interpreted by a 
divinely commissioned authority? The essence of Protestantism is 
in denying all such authority, and in asserting the right of private 
interpretation. On Protestant principles orthodoxy is my doxy, he- 
terodoxy is your doxy. For the Protestant, each man’s private judg- 
ment is the only admissible standard of orthodoxy. Leave me then 
to follow what seems right in my own eyes, or else go back your- 
selves to Mother Church; prove to me that your private judgment 
is more worthy to be followed than mine, before you arraign me as 
heterodox, because I do not follow it. You differ from me as much 
as I do from you, and why is it heterodoxy for me to differ from you, 
any more than it is for you to differ from me ? 

“‘ My creed, no doubt, was very short, but no Protestant had a 
right to snub me because it was not longer.” Pp. 145, 146. 

“She (Fanny Wright) followed out with logical consistency the 
principle of private judgment in faith and morals, and none who 
recognise that principle, and deny all infallible teaching, have any 
right to reproach her.” P.' 127. 


By “all infallible teachings,” he means, of course, téaching 
by living, divinely inspired, authoritative teachers, like the 
Pope. 


“T rejected Presbyterianism because I had no good reason for 
holding it, and because it could not meet the want I felt of an au- 
thoritative teacher. It did not even claim to be ipfallible, conceded 
that it might err, and could not give any proof that it had been in- 
stituted by Christ and his Apostles, or that its founders acted under 
a divine commission. These were sufficient reasons for not conti- 
nuing a Presbyterian, but not for embracing any other particular 
sect. Where, then, was I to go?” P. 30. 

“ All the so-called Protestant Churches were New-Lights, were of 
yesterday, founded by fallible men, without any warrant from God, 
without any authority but their private interpretation of Scripture.’ 
I cannot accept any one of them as having authority to teach or 
direct me.” P,28. “If they had a right to break from her (the 
Roman Church) and set up their private understanding of Scripture, 
why have I not the right to break from them, and from the Presby- 


larly of France.” P. 152. In regard to his attack on marriage, he says:~- 
“What was running in my head when I read it, I fe longer remember. I did 
not at that time deny the indissolubility of the marriage-contract. My language 
was construed to mean a denial of marriage, and the assertion of what is called 
the ‘Free Love’ system;.but I certainly held no such system, if I ever had 
done so, after my connection with the Fanny Wright school ceased.” . 247, 
248. Mr Brownson must count largely on the simplicity of the public, if he. 
supposes he will convince them that they need go from their Bibles to the Pope 
to be kept from .atheisni and libertinism. : . = 
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terian Church, follow my private understanding, and set up a church 
of my own?” P. 27. “It is God’s word, you say, and God cannot 
lie. But how am I to know that it is God’s word, or that there is 
any God at all, if my reason is totally depraved, and to be discarded 
as a false light?” P. 34. ; 


Before discussing the main issue here presented, we will 
advert to his connection with Presbyterianism, to which he al- 
luded in the foregoing extracts. His mind had been unsettled 
by Universalist and other sceptical influences during his boy- 
hood. He wasa stranger to all peace. He became convinced 
that trusting to his own reason, he should be doomed to end- 
less and intolerable perplexity in regard to religion, which his 
later experience abundantly confirmed. He came in contact 
with Presbyterians just on the verge of opening manhood. 
“They told me to submit my reason to revelation. I willdoso. I 
am incapable of directing myself. I must have a guide. I will 
hear the church. I will surrender, abnegate my own reason which 
hitherto has only led me astray, and make myself a member of the 
church,-and do what she commands me.” P. 16. 


According to Mr Brownson, he narrated this experience to 

the pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Ballston Saratoga 
county, N. Y., and, at his request, on the same day to the ses- 
sion, and was baptized and received to communion the Sab- 
bath following. He— 
“ did not ask whether the Presbyterian Church was the true church 
or not, for the church question had not yet been fairly raised in his 
mind, and as it did not differ essentially from the standing order, 
and claimed to be-the true church and was counted respectable, he 
was satisfied. What it believed was of little consequence, since he 
had resolved to abnegate his own reason, and take the church for 
his guide.” P. 17. 


He further states, that on the Monday following his admis- 
sion to the church, a meeting of its members was held, at which 
“we all pledged ourselves, not only to pray for the conversion of 
sinners, but to mark them wherever we met them, to avoid them, 
to have no intercourse with them that could be helped, and never to 
speak to them, except to admonish them of their sins, or so far as it 
should be necessary on business. There was to be no interchange 
of social or neighbourly visits between us and them, and we were to 
have even business relations with them only when absolutely neces- 

. We were by our manner to shew all not members of the 
Presbyterian Church, that we regarded them as the enemies of God, 
and therefore as our enemies; as persons hated by God, and there- 
fore hated by us; and we were even in business relations always to 
give the preference to church members, and, as far as possible, with- 
out sacrificing our own interests, to treat those not members as out- 
casts from society, as pariahs, and thus by appeals to their business 
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interests, their social feelings, and their desire to stand well in the 
community, to compel them to join the Presbyterian Church. The 
meeting was animated by a singular mixture of bigotry, uncharitable- 
ness, apparent zeal for God’s glory, and a shrewd regard to the in- 
terests of this world. 

“ About the time I speak of, and for several years after, meetings 
of the sort I speak of, were common in the Presbyterian churches, 
and a movement was made, in 1827, to induce all the members 
throughout the Union, to pledge themselves to non-intercourse with 
the rest of the community, except for their conversion, and to refuse 
in the common business affairs of life to patronise any one not a 
member of the church. How far it succeeded I am not informed. 

“1 saw at_once that I had made a mistake, that I had no sym- 
pathy with the Presbyterian spirit, and should need a long and 
severe training to sour and elongate my visage sufficiently to enjoy 
the full confidence of my brethren. Every day’s experience proved 
it. In our covenant we had bound ourselves to watch over one an- 
other with fraternal affection. I was not long in discovering that 
this meant that we were each to be a spy upon the others, and to re- 
buke, admonish, or report them to the session. My whole life be- 
came constrained. I dared not trust myself, in the presence of a 
church member, to a single spontaneous emotion ; J dared not speak 
in my natural tone of voice, and if I smiled, I expected to be 
The system of espionage in some European countries is bad enough, 
and it is no pleasant reflection that the man you are talking with 
may be a mouchard, and report your words to the Prefét de Police ; 
but that is nothing to what one must endure as a Presbyterian, un- 
less he has enough of malignity to find an indemnification for being 
spied in spying others. We were allowed no liberty, and dared en- 
joy ourselves only by stealth. The most rigid Catholic ascetic never 
imagined a discipline a thousandth part as rigid as the discipline to 
which I was subjected. The slightest deviation was a mortal sin, the 
slightest forgetfulness was enough to send me to hell. I must not talk 
with sinners ; I must take no pleasure in social intercourse with per- 
sons, however moral, amiable, well-bred or worthy, if not members of 
the church ; I was forbidden to read books written by others than 
Presbyterians, aud commanded never to inquire into my belief as a 
Presbyterian, or to reason on it, or about it.” 


He finally undertook to study for the ministry ; but it would 


not do:— 
“T had joined the Church because I despaired of myself, and be- 


- cause despairing of reason, I had wished to submit to authority. If 


the Presbyterian Church had satisfied me that she had ener 
was authorised by Almighty God to teach and direct me, I could 
have continued to submit; but while she exercised the most rigid 
authority over me, she disclaimed all authority to teach me, and re- 
mitted me to the Scriptures and private judgment. ‘ We do not ask 
you to take this as your creed,’ said my pastor, on giving me a copy 
of the Presbyterian Confession of Faith; ‘ we do not give you this 
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as a summary of the doctrines you must hold, but as an excellent 
- summary of the doctrines which we believe the Scriptures to teach. 
What you are to believe is the Bible. You must take the Bible as 
your creed, and read it with a prayerful mind, begging the Holy 
Ghost to enable you to understand it aright.’ But while the Church 
refused to take the responsibility of telling me what doctrines I must 
believe, while she sent me to the Bible and private judgment, she 
yet claimed authority to condemn and excommunicate me as a here- 
tic, if I departed from the standard of doctrine contained in her 
Confession. This I regarded as unfair treatment.” Pp. 20-24. 


He accordingly renounced Presbyterianism for Rationalism, 
and became a Universalist preacher. This was his first great 
change—from Supernaturalism to Rationalism—though, as he 
says, ‘not so much a change as the commencement of his in- 
tellectual life,” for he was only twenty-one years old. 

We have quoted at this length, because we wish to let Mr 
Brownson plead his own defence of his original apostasy from 
truth and righteousness, which precipitated him down those 
abysmal depths of error depicted in this volume, till in the 
lowest deep, fearing a lower still, he submitted the reason 
which had served him so poorly, to the guidance of the Roman 
Pontiff. The foregoing is a sample of the style in which he 
5: a of Presbyterianism and Calvinism, whenever he has a 
chance to caricature and vilify them. None hate like apos- 
tates. The only consistent feature of Mr Brownson’s intellec- 
tual life, that we can detect, is his envenomed hate of the 
‘* sect everywhere spoken against” by rationalizing and ritual- 
izing religionists of every grade, and by every sort of sceptics, 
from Theodore Parker to Orestes A. Brownson; and all the 
more so, because they feel its power for truth and holiness—a 
power which even its bitterest foes, like David Hume, have 
been constrained to confess. 

The only charitable explanation of Mr Brownson’s offering 
to the public the foregoing feeble echo of the vulgar slang of 
infidel and Romish penny-a-liners, as a veritable history of his 
experience of Presbyterianism, is, that he had probably forgot- 
ten, or retained only a hazy remembrance of what transpired 
before “ the commencement of his intellectual life.”- . Instead 
of recollecting what then occurred, the scoffs and jeers to 
which he had been accustomed, as editor of infidel and Romish 
periodicals, had probably become the only garb in which it was 
possible for him to see Presbyterianism, whether viewed theo- 
retically or historically. It is indeed barely possible that he 
fell in with some company of fanatics, for the time calling 
themselves Presbyterians, whose crudities and ultraismms may 
have gone far enough to suggest such calumnious fabrications. 
Central and Western New York have at times abounded. in 
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abnormal misgrowths, the hybrid product of plans of union 
between Presbyterianism and Congregationalism, especially 
when the fusion took its character from the white-heat fana- 
ticism of the Littlejohns, Finneys, and Burchards, who for a 
time there bore disastrous sway. Mr Brownson’s experience, 
however, belongs to an earlier period. But wherever or when-’ 
ever it occurred, if it approached the portrait Mr Brownson- 
has given of it, it was a thousandfold more exceptional than 
the class of Romanists whose children are so trained, accord- 
ing to Mr Brownson, as “to become recruits to our vicious 
population, our rowdies, ‘and our criminals.” P. 421. This 
every one knows who knows anything about the great body of 
the Presbyterian people of the United States. Who doves not 
know that the espionage, the moroseness, the austerity, the 
exclusiveness as to society, business, and reading, pretended 
by Mr Brownson, are a pure fiction, and, in the most extreme 
case supposable, must have been at least a gross exaggeration ? 
Does Mr Brownson expect to influence intelligent and candid 
minds, by insinuating that Presbyterians report a smile to their 
ecclesiastical authorities, or regard the least slip as.a ‘“ mortal 
sin?” And is it not a little amusing for those who forbid the 
reading of any non-papal books, even the word of God itself, 
to the common people, to insinuate it as matter of complaint 
that Presbyterians forbid, what every one knows they do not,’ 
the reading of other thay Presbyterian books, for monks and 
their confederates to charge.us with being greater ascetics than 
themselves, or with being ascetics at all? Or do the abettors 
of cowls, and cassocks, and inquisitorial dungeons, think to add 
spice to their calumnies, by talking of “ sour and elongated 
visages,” hurling, with Mr Ellis and their Unitarian collabo- 
rators, the dead echo of Mr Ward Beecher’s “ vinegar-faced 
evangelicals ?” 

This weak tirade, put in the form of a narrative of personal’ 
experience, for the obvious purpose of enlisting the sympathies 
of looser sects and free-thinking cliques, by catering to their 
prejudices, and of creating the impression that Romanism, in’ 
its more odious features, is outdone by Presbyterianism, will 
deceive no one. It will hurt only the author, in its rebound 
upon his character for trustworthy narration. It is not un- 
common for men of mischief to destroy themselves by over- 
doing in their efforts to destroy others. It is quite clear that’ 
Mr Brownson has not got over the infirmity which he confesses 
he formerly had, a propensity to crude and rash opinions reck- 
lessly expressed. 

There are things of a different sort in this account of his 
Presbyterian experience, which furnish internal evidence that 
he was drawing more upon his imagination than his memory. 
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Who believes that any Presbyterian session would admit a 
- person to the communion on the bare statement, that he had 
lost confidence in the sufficiency of reason, and therefore 
wanted an infallible guide? This is the sum of what Mr 
Brownson assures us he announced to the pastor and session 
of the Ballston church. It is hardly to be believed that any 
Presbyterian session opened the door of communion to any one 
who did not with apparent intelligence and sincerity profess 
faith in and obedience to the Lord Jesus Christ, of which Mr 
Brownson soon gave deplorable evidence, whatever his profes- 
sions, that he was destitute. 

He further tells us that his pee agreed with him that the 
Article in the Confession, on fore-ordination, was harsh ; and 
informed him that he had moved in the General Assembly to 
have it modified, in which he failed by only two or three votes. 
The possibility of any such vote in the General Assembly in 
favour of any material modification of that article in any stage 
of its history seems to us extremely questionable. The New- 
school innovators in their palmiest days never attempted this, 
however any of them may have promulged speculative dogmas 
subversive of it. 

Mr Brownson’s main c ject, however, is to make out that 
Presbyterianism imposes a worse bondage than Romanism, 
not only in relation to life and manners, but in regard to 
reason and faith. He claims that it has all the disadvantages 
without any of the advantages of the Romish system. It does 
not claim infallibility, or that its tenets should be believed 
merely upon its own authority. It asserts the infallibility of 
of God speaking in His word: and that the evidence for all 
articles of faith is found in that word: that they are to be 
believed upon God’s authority, manifested in His word, and 
not on the authority of any uninspired church, prelate, or pon- 
tiff: therefore that true faith receives them not because they 
are found in the Confession, but because, though stated in the 
Confession, and proved therein from the word of God, they are 
first affirmed in the Scriptures. Therefore we receive them 
not upon the testimony of man, but of God—not as the word 
of man, but as the word of God. And without assuming to 
be infallible, we have that confidence that these are the doc- 
trines of God, that we are ready to stake our eternity upon 
them ; and to take the responsibility of refusing to admit to 
communion, or call by the Christian name, those who den 
the most essential of them. In regard to these—all whic 
have immediately to do with our enjoyment of the favour of 
God—we have the sure word of prophecy ; sure not only in 
itself, but in our apprehension and belief of it. The promise 
is sure to all the seed. We know in whom we have believed, 
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and that he is able to keep that which we commit unto him. 
We know the things that are freely given us of God. We know 
and are persuaded that nothing shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. We 
know too that he that believeth not this gospel shall be damned ; 
that if any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, he is anathema 
maranatha; that without holiness no man shall see the Lord. 
We know that whosoever confesseth not that Jesus Christ is 
come im the flesh, is not of God: that if any man be in Christ 
Jesus, he is a new creature: and that if any man have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his. We know this and much 
more, even all the integral elements of our religion, not be- 
cause the pope says so, but because, thus saith the Lord in his 
word. Yet, while we know this, we are not inspired messen- 
gers of new truth not revealed in God’s written word. We 
know it through eyes cleared of the film of sinful prejudice 
and blindness, and beholding it set forth in the sure testi- 
monies of God. Nor do we assume to be infallible expositors 
of every part of the word of God, relative to minor and less 
essential matters. Much less do we assume the divine prero- 
gative of lording it over men’s faith, or of being inv with 
authority to command or enforce belief of any doctrines, by 
any pains and penalties beyond disowning as Christians those 
who disown the essential truths, or renounce the practice which 
constitutes Christianity. We call no man master, and are no 
man’s masters. But we do claim to know and set forth what 
God himself has declared essential to salvation, not to believe 
and obey which ensures perdition. As the word of God has 
a radiance of divinity and in-evidence of inspiration, which 
binds all to whom it comes, to believe it on pain of e 
damnation, so we hesitate not to proclaim its cardinal require- 
ments, as requirements of God, indubitably declared in his 
word, and necessary to be believed in order to salvation. Yet 
we teach that these things are to be believed, not upon our 
authority, or because we say them, but upon the authority of 
God, and because he says them ; and therefore that the believer 
must ground his faith, not upon any human creed or articles 
of man’s composing, but upon the word of God; consequent] 
that he must look to the Bible as his ultimate creed, whic 
gives to any human creed, or teaching, whatever authority it 
possesses ; in short, he must found his faith not on any mere 
human word, but on God’s word, and search the Scriptures 
whether these things be so, that his faith may stand not in 
the wisdom of men, but in the power of God. How then is 
vccasion given for Mr Brownson’s great objection to the Pro- 
testant system? Does it not offer infallible authority for the 
faith it propounds, even the undisputed word of God, which 
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the Roman Church concedes is such, and boasts of having kept 
entire and intact? And if it calls upon men to behold in this 
word the testimony of God to the truth it propounds, instead 
of taking it upon any mere human testimony, is this any hard- 
ship? If we grant the infallibility of the Pope, is it any easier 
to examine his rescripts, bulls, and mandates, than the decla- 
rations of God as recorded by the holy prophets, evangelists, 
and apostles? Must we employ our reason in judging of the 
meaning of the Scriptures? And must it not also be employed 
in judging of the meaning of a papal dogma? Must we abide 
in one case what our reason discerns to be set forth, and not 
in the other? Or does the Pope address his deerees to us as 
irrational beings? What but sheer nonsense or ignorance 
then is it, for Mr Brownson to talk, as he over and over again 
does, of abnegating his own reason in becoming a Presbyterian, 
while he acted with the highest rationality in becoming a Ro- 
manist? In the former case he was called to employ his rea- 
son directly in discerning the mind of God as declared in his 
word. In the latter, he resigned that function of reason to 
the Pope, but still was under the necessity of using it in dis- 
cerning the import of his pronunciamentos. In the one case 
he yields his reason to what Protestants and Romanists alike 
concede to be the word of God ; in the other, to-a person whose 
inspiration all Protestants deny, and the tokens of which are 
to those of the inspiration of the Bible, less than the bright- 
ness of the glow-worm to that of the sun. 

This matter of Papal infallibility is almost the only i issue be- 
tween Protestants and Romanists discussed in the book. And 
this is hardly so much discussed, as disposed of by flings at 
the Protestant doctrine, chief among which are the passages 
already quoted, in which he makes all the monstrous heresies 
of his life a logical sequence from it. He would plainly have 
his readers understand, that these are justifiable, so far as the 
Protestant denial of Papal infallibility is justifiable. Fanny 
Wright’s libertinism is a clear logical sequence, he assures us, 
from the right of private judgment! Now in regard to all 
this, the first question is, what is the private-judgment asserted 
by Protestants? It is simply this. 1. Each one must judge 
for himself that the Bible is the word of God, not of man, 
upon the evidence it offers to him of being such, not merely 
upon the testimony-of some other man. 2. He must also judge 
for himself that it teaches certain truths, and enjoins certain 
duties, not merely because some other man says so, but because 
he perceives that God utters these things in his own oracles. 
He may be much assisted by ministers and others, in bringing 
to his attention the evidences of the inspiration of the Bible, 
and of its asserting what it does assert rather than its contra- 
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dictory. But still faith in the Bible as the word of God, and 
in Christian truth as taught in that word, is nothing else than 
a judgment or belief of the mind, that these things are so, upon 
the evidence presented, just as belief that the sun is luminous, 
or a stone is extended, is a judgment of the mind that these 
things are so, upon the evidence presented. 

Now on the supposition that the Pope is inspired, must there 
not be private judgment to an equal extent? Must there not 
be a personal judgment upon evidence that he is inspired, and 
also upon the doctrines he teaches, in view of the evidence 
thereof? This cannot be gainsaid. 

But it may be said, that although up to this point there may 
be private judgment among Papists, it can go nofurther. Be- 
yond this the voice of the church speaking through the Pope, 
silences all private judgment, ends all controversies, and ex- 
terminates all sects. Recusants cannot form sects within; 
they become excommunicates without the pale of the church. 
But it does not prevent Jesuit and Jansenist, cis-montane and 
ultra-montane parties, divided by some of the chief issues be- 
tween Protestant bodies, and by other things aswell. How- 
ever this may be, while Protestants hold that each one must 
judge for himself that God teaches the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith in his word, they do not allow, any of them, 
that what the church holds semper, ubique, can be rejected by 
any man without moral fault, or without putting him in dan- 
ger of the judgment. While they assume no lordship over 
any man’s conscience, but leave each to: his own responsibility 
before God, they hesitate not to declare what God has de- 
clared ; to assert that to be necessary which God has declared 
necessary to salvation, and which his people have embraced as 
such in all ages. If any one in the exercise of his private 
judgment repudiates these capital articles, we take the respon- 
sibility of disowning him as a Christian, and excluding him 
from our communion. And if any one in the’exercise of. his 
private judgment, rejects the authority and decrees of the 
Pope, what more can he do than eject him from the privileges 
of the church, and declare him an enemy of the cross of Christ ? 
Or will Mr Brownson plead it as a merit of Romanism before 
the American public, that it enforces its dogmas by the sword, 
the stake, the thumbscrew, and the dungeon? He dare not 
do it if he would—we hope he would not, if he dared. 

Moreover, it is doubtful, if, at this moment, the diversities 
among the evangelical bodies as to what they insist upon are 
the fundamentals of Christian doctrine and practice, we mean 
the articles of our common salvation, stantis vel eadentis eccle- 
siw, as taught in the Bible—are greater than they are among 
Romanists, as‘to what upon the same points is taught by the 
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Pope. It is certain that the old Jansenist and Jesuit contro- 
. versy embraces the most materials of these questions, to say 
nothing more. 

But a deeper question emerges here. What is the church ? 
And what are the notes or criteria by which it is known? 
These are hinge questions, upon which Mr Brownson observes 
a prudent reticency, unless he can incidentally touch some 
shallow prejudice. We agree that, while every man must 
judge for himself of every doctrine, whether it be of God, yet 
there is one faith of God’s elect, and the mind of every real 
Christian is infallibly guided into that faith, as to the sub- 
stance of it, by the Spirit of God. He has an unction from 
the Holy One whereby he knoweth all things, 7.¢., he is ena- 
bled to see and receive all essential “things ‘pertaining to life 
and godliness,” set forth in the word of God. If he deviates 
radically from this faith of the true church, the people of God, 
his judgment is neither more nor less his own private or personal 
judgment, than if he adopts it. But it is evidence that he is 
not guided by the Spirit of God. It betrays a wrong moral 
state. We do not hesitate to take the responsibility, as we 
must give account to God, of denouncing his heresy as anti- 
Christian, pernicious and fatal, and of excluding him from 
church privileges accordingly. Does Mr Brownson deem civil 
and physical pains and penalties desirable also? If so, let 
him say so. The church, whose faith we recognise, is the con- 
gregation of faithful men of every age and nation who profess 
and practise the true religion. To renounce the faith of this 
church, we indeed denounce as fatal. If it be asked, how this 
church is known, we answer, by those scriptural tests, doctrine 
and fruits. We are commanded not to receive those who come 
and bring not this doctrine; to try by a doctrinal test the 
spirits whether they be of God ; and those are commended who 
try them which say they are apostles and are not, and find them 
liars. And if any have the clothing of sheep in this respect, 
but are really wolves, we are required to know them by their 
fruits. For in vain is it to cry Lord, Lord, and not do the 
things which he saith. If it be asked again, how we know 
what is the true doctrine and practice which distinguishes the 
true people of God ; we answer again from the word of God. 
By this we know that we know Christ, because we keep his 
commandments. He that heareth and docth these hath builded 
onarock. All else is builded on the sand. Says John, “he 
that is of God heareth us. He that is not of God heareth not 
us.” His people are those who have his word dwelling in 
them. 

Such are the infallible criteria of that church, which cannot 
err in things essential to salvation. For they are the church 
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of the redeemed and sanctified in Christ Jesus. And now, what 
better marks can Mr Brownson furnish us of an infallible 
church or Pontiff? He has not declared. He is either igno- 
rant of, or ignores the hinge-questions—the difficulties of his 
system. This is, at least, remarkable. So far as the main 
object of his book is concerned—vindicating the claims of 
Popery, and his own final adhesion to it, this subject of an infal- 
lible guide, in the person of the Pope, is the only one seriously 
handled. All else is subordinate and ancillary to this, the 
alpha and omega of the volume. He charges Episcopalians— 
regarded by him as the least anti-Romish of Protestants—with 
deriving their church from the doctrine, and not their doctrine 
from the church :* «.¢., of attempting to sustain their church 
by shewing the conformity of its doctrine and order to Scrip- 
ture, instead of proving the divine origin and authority of the 
Scriptures by the testimony of the church. This he conceives 
to be the radical vice of Protestantism. Now if the only evi- 
dence binding on the conscience, of the inspiration and infalli- 
bility of the Scriptures, be the testimony of the church through 
the voice of the Pope, the question is, how do we know what is 
the church, the true church, whose earthly head is the inspired 
vicegerent and apostle of God? What are the marks shewn 
by the church and Pope of Rome which are more evident proofs 
of divinity than those offered by the Holy Scriptures ? 

Mr Brownson tells us how he was led to the doctrine of 
Papal infallibility. But he hardly pretends that one in a 
thousand is led to Popery by this route. He only claims that 
it may be of use to modern Pantheistic speculatists and sceptics. 
He does not pretend that it has any recognised place in Romish 
theology. He informs us that the archbishop of Boston hesitated 
some time before he could receive one whose faith was founded 
on such a basis, and did not open the door of the church to him, 
until he placed himself more definitely upon Romish ground. 
Much of what he says is in the nature of a plea addressed to 
his fellow Papists to suffer the use of his new method which 
brought him to the feet of the Boston Prelate, as likely to be 
effective with persons imbued with the sceptical philosophy of 
our times. It is in brief as follows. 

Tiring of the various forms of Socialism and Agrarianism, 
of Owen, Wright, Constant, Godwin, the St Simonians, &c., as 
instruments of human progress, he fell in with Cousin’s writ- 
ings. Charmed with his eclecticism in philosophy, he at once 
caught the idea that it might be applied with equal success to 
the problems of religion and sociology. The principle of this 
eclecticism is, that all systems are true in what they assert, 
false only in what they deny. He was long, however, in 


* P. 193. 
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discovering the pantheistic contradiction in Cousin’s scheme, 
- which, by making reason impersonal, and as it appears in in- 
dividual man, a mere manifestation of the universal imper- 
sonal reason, confounds man and God. As it presents to man 
no object above himself, it furnishes no excitant, or support of 
human progress. So Mr Brownson very justly reasoned. The 
works of Pierre Leroux, a French philosopher and politician, 
next fell in his way. His Refutation de l'Eclecticisme had a 
“marvellous effect in revolutionising his philosophical views, 
or rather in emancipating him from his subjection to the ec- 
lectic school of Cousin and Jouffroy.” His principle was, that 
as thought is the synthesis of two factors, the subject and the 
object, and both are given simultaneously in the same act of 
thought, one is just as certain as the other. Every act of in- 
telligence supposes not only an intelligent subject, but an in- 
telligible object. Hisjust deduction from this obvious axiom, 
the denial of which has made so many of our modern philoso- 
phers who say they are wise, fools, was, that man can only ad- 
vance himself by communion with objects or persons exterior 
and superior to himself. Thus far he moves with a strong 
gait. But now he trips, as continental philosophers are so 
prone to do. ‘“ He (man) communes with nature through pro-' 
perty, with his fellowmen through family and the state, with 
God through humanity.” Here he still cleaves to the dust.’ 
Seeming to erect man above himself, to God, he yet gives 
him no higher object than his humanity to commune with. 
How shall this lift him above humanity to God? is the ques- 
tion which Mr Brownson very soon and justly raised. He 
soon worked up a theory of Providential men, whom God re- 
ceives into communion with himself. These are uplifted above 
their fellows. The race by communing with these, com- 
munes directly with their superior, and, through this medium, 
indirectly with God, and so has the means of advancement.* 
Elaborating this theory still further, he reaches the idea of 
some person raised to a super-eminent participation of God, so 
that he thus acquires a divine human life, and becomes a 
source thereof to others who communicate with him, and: 
through them to as many indefinitely of every age and nation, 
as communicate with them, or with others deriving this the- 
anthropic life from them. He was from this time onward, 
likewise clearing himself of that subjectivism which is the 
poison-root of modern philosophic aberration, from Kant 
downwards—which bewildered even Leroux—that the quali- 
ties of the object are determined by the thought of the subject 
* It will be no news to those who were readers of his Review, that “he placed, 


as yet, our Lord in the category of great men, along with ‘Abraham, Moses, 
Zoroaster, Confucius, Socrates, Plato,” &c. P. 320. 
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or mind thinking ; that, aside from this thought, they exist as 
mere potentialities ; mind and matter, God and nature are 
mere virtualities, except.as our thought gives them formal and 
concrete existence ; whereas the truth is, that the object de- 
termines the thought of the subject ; it is because a stone is 
hard, the sun luminous, God is holy, that we discern them to 
be so. “A thing does not exist (says Mr Brownson) because 
we think it, but we think it because it is intelligibly—actively 
-—present to our intelligence, or intellectual faculty.” 

“ Suppose the man Christ Jesus, for man he was according to the 
most orthodox teaching, was taken up, miraculously, if you will, into 
a supernatural communion with God, so that God, as in the case of 
every providential man, beeame his object in a supernatural sense ; 
then, since life partakes alike of object and subject, and is the union 
or identification of the two, his life must be strictly a divine-human 
life, and he in the life he lives truly God-man, as the Christian 
world has always believed. Is not here the Incarnation, the actuali- 
sation of the divine in the human? And as it is evidently a mira- 
culous communion of the human with the divine, is not this the 
Miraculous Conception and birth of our Lord ? 

“As the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to the 
Son to have life in himself. The Son by his supernatural or mira- 
culous communion with the Father, lives a divine human life; so 
the Apostles and Disciples, by communion with the Son, lived the 
same life, and through him become one in life with the Father and 
with one another, and were elevated above their natural life, and set 
forward in the career of progress. Here, I said, is the Christian 
doctrine of Holy Communion, or Eucharistia.” Pp. 330, 331. 

This is so exactly the common method of Transcendental 
Ritualism, whether it leads to Mercersburg, Oxford, or Rome, 
that it is hardly to be supposed that the author was indebted 
exclusively to his own invention for every part of it, not de- 
rived from Leroux. It has long been common property to 
several classes of ritualists. Mr Brownson says,— 

“It brought me to the recognition of those great principles, which 
taken in connection with the unquestioned historical faets in the case, 
required me either to renounce my reason, or go further and accept 
the church and her doctrines, in her own sense, not merely in the 
sense in which I had asserted them in my philosophy. But this I 
was not at once prepared to do; and for the first time in my life I 
_ refused to follow out my principles, so long as I- held aren and 
to accept their last consequences.” P. 355. . 

_ The causes of this reluctance to follow his convictions were 
natural ; such as the low estimate he had alwa were ‘put upon the 
Romish church and hierarchy, the severing of social ties, the 
condemnation of Protestants, whom he had been wont to re- 
gard as comprising the great body of intelligent, moral and 
religious people. He soon, however, came to see that the ul- 
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timate end of Christianity is not the improvement of man’s 
worldly estate, but his deliverance from eternal death, and pre- 
paration for celestial bliss and glory. Worldly amelioration 
results incidentally from it, but is not its main object. His 
own salvation was at stake. All speculating and scheming on 
the subject soon gave way to urgent anxiety for his own sal- 
vation. His reasonings took this earnest practical form. 

“There needs no church or priest to tell me that I am not living 
that life, (the life of Christ,) and that if I die as I am, I shall assu- 
redly go to hell. Now as I have no wish to go to hell, something 
must be done, and done without delay. . . . There is then but 
one rational course for me to take, that of going to the church, and 
begging her to take charge of me, and do with me what she judges pro- 
per. As the Roman Catholic church is clearly the church of history, 
the only church that can have the slightest historical claim to be 
regarded as the body of Christ, it is to her I must go, and her teach- 
ings, as given through her pastors, that I must accept as authorita- 
tive for natural reason. It was, no doubt, unpleasant to take such a 
step, but to be eternally damned would, after all, be a great deal un- 
pleasanter.” Pp. 371, 372. 


He accordingly announced his wish to Bishop Fenwick of 
Boston, who committed him to his coadjutor and successor, 
Bishop Fitzpatrick, for counsel and instruction. The latter 
received him with civility, but with distrust, in view of his 
past career. It was soon apparent that there was some im 
diment to perfect frankness in their mutual intercourse. e 
Bishop had no confidence in his divine-human-life theory, and 
did not regard it as a solid foundation for faith. Yet Mr 
Brownson was unwilling to give it up, first, because he flat- 
tered himself that he had discovered a valuable addition to 
the resources of Romish polemics, and next, because, if he 
rejected or waived it, he had no grounds for regarding the 
church as authoritative for natural reason, or for recognising 
any authority in the Bishop himself to teach him. He had 
made up his mind to be a Catholic, and yet was afraid to state 
his reasons for becoming one, lest the Bishop should deprive 
him of it, and “send him back into the world utterly naked 
and desolate!” He was, however, at length relieved from this 
painful dilemma, by finding another method by which, even 
waiving the one he had thus far followed, he could 


“ Arrive at the authority of the church, and prove, even in a 
clearer and more direct manner, her divine commission to teach all 
men and nations in all things pertaining to eternal salvation.” ‘So 
in point of fact,” says he, “I was not received into the church, 
on the strength of the philosophical doctrine I had embraced, but on 
the strength of another and perhaps a more convincing process, 
It is not necessary to develop this course here, for it is the ordinary pro- 
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cess adopted by Catholic theologians, and may he found drawn out at 
length in almost every modern course of theology.” Pp. 376, 377. 

All the light we can find here then, as to the marks of the 
infallible church and pontiff, are such as the Romanists them- 
selves repudiate in common with Protestants, such as never 
would have availed to gain Mr Brownson himself access to 
her communion, a mere philosophical speculation which 
never did and never can a one in ten thousand a step to- 
wards any church, Latin, Greek, Armenian, or Protestant. 
He still commends his pet theory to the attention of Romish 
controversialists, as worth more than they suppose, in com- 
bating the scepticism of the age ; and he is now so far imbued 
with it, as to hold that “evenif man had not sinned, there 
would still have been sufficient reason for the Incarnation, to 
raise human nature to union with God, to make tt the natwre 
of God, and to enable us through its elevation, to enjoy endless 
beatitude in heaven.” P. 395. 

We think the Romish prelates shew their wisdom in discard- 
ing or ignoring this theanthropic theory. Perhaps Mr Brown- 
son, as he writes more especially for the sceptical s i 
of the age, and in self-explanation, has done the best thing he 
could in advancing it. He has certainly shewn his polemical 
tact in keeping back the real argument on which Papists rely 
in support of sy infallibility and authority. He well argues 
with ths Papal friends, that the objections to this doctrine in 
the “ non-catholic” mind, lie beyond the reach of their ordi- 
nary methods. Their argument in this behalf is ee 
vicious. They prove the Scriptures to be from God by the 
testimony of the church. But how do they prove theirs to be 
the true infallible and authoritative church? By the Scrip- 
tures, so far as they prove it at all. Whence did Mr Brown- 
son, for example, obtain proof, after waiving his divine-human 
theory, that the church is “ commissioned to teach all men and 
nations?” Whence but from the commission given by our 
Lord, and recorded in the gospels? Here is the vicious circle 
so often exposed by the Reformed Theologians to the discom- 
fiture of their adversaries. These prove the Scriptures by the 
church, and the church by the Scriptures ; i.¢, they prove 
their premise by the conclusion they derive from it. There is 
no escape from this, unless they make the Word of God the 
first and chief source of authority in divine things, and from 
that derive the doctrines, functions, prerogatives, and criteria, 
of the church. But this brings in upon them the dreaded 
necessity of private a as to what the Scri teach, 
before we reach the infallibility and authority of the church. 
Still, if they assert, as they do, that the church in the person 
of the Pontiff, is the prime repository of infallible knowledge 
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and authority, by which the inspiration of the Scriptures is 
proved ; then, in answer to the question, how do we know 
which is the true church, and that it has these prerogatives ? 
they must refer us to the Scriptures. This, on their shewing, 
is the Book of God, and a true church must conform to the 
criteria there given. Nor is there any other possible authority 
to which they can refer us, for the notes of the church, or for 
evidence that they have any better claim to be regarded as 
such than the Mormons. Try as they will, they cannot break 
this vicious circle, and they must fail, as was most fully shewn 
in the numberless futile though ingenious devices to parry the 
resistless arguments of the Reformers de circulo Pontificio. 
The most plausible of these answers that we have noticed, is 
that of Cardinal Richelieu. He says that faith in the church 
does not necessarily depend on the Scriptures, because the 
church was known to the faithful before the first books of the 
Old Testament were written, and to the primitive Christians 
before the New Testament was written. There are certain 
marks by which natural reason may recognise it, without 
scriptural testimony, such as antiquity, perpetuity, visibility. 
From these the church may be*known, and being so known, 
may be our authority for believing the Scriptures. Thus he 
contends the vicious circle is avoided.* 

But the obvious fallacy here is, that not every thing ancient, 
perpetual, visible, is the church ; and if we should grant that 
these are criteria thereof, how do and whence do we know them 
to be so? - How do we know, indeed, that there is a church at 
all, and what are its marks and properties, except from the 
word of God? That word may be delivered by oral messen- 
gers, as to the patriarchs, and as regards the New Testament, 
to the primitive Christians, or communicated in-written books, 
as to us; but it is none the less the word of God that gives 
proof of the church, and indicates its distinctive and essentiat 
— Nor can there be any genuine faith which is not 

ounded immediately on the word of God. For “ faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” Moreover, the 
church is “ built on the foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ being the chief corner stone.” Besides, the 
vital characteristics of the church are holiness, truth, vital’ 
union and obedience to Christ in its members. Without these, 


* “Ecclesise cognitio non pendet necessario a Scriptura, potest enim Ecclesia, 
cogifosci sine Scriptura, quod patet ex eo quod a fidelibus agnita sit a creatione 
usque ad Mosem qui primus verbum Dei scriptis consignavit, et a primis 
Christianis antequam Apostoli eorumque discipuli Evangelium et libros, N. T. 
conscripsissent, ita cum cognitio Ecclesiz non pendeat necessario a scriptura, 
quamvis infallibiliter Scriptura cognosci non posset nisi ex Ecclesia, non in- 
curritur in circulum vitiosum qui idem per seipsum probat.” Quoted by Tur- 
retin, in his Disputatio Theologica de Circulo Pontificio. ; 
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mere antiquity, perpetuity, visibility, are nothing. Now, all 
these attributes, the former and the latter combined, charac- 
terize not any one visible organization, as such, in all its parts 
and members ; they are found only in the communion of saints 
of all generations, the true Israel, not merely those who are of 
Israel. This is the real body of Christ, whose life is in all its 
members, destined to be without spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing, and against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. 
By no possibility, whatever church theory we may hold, can 
the church be proved or known but by the Scriptures. The 
cardinal has not succeeded in breaking the vicious pontifical 
circle. None of their so-called “ motives to credibility” or be- 
lief in the church are of any weight, except such as are derived 
from that infallible standard which suffices to make the man of 
God “ perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” As 
the Scripture, therefore, is necessary to prove the church, it 
cannot depend on the testimony of the church for proof of its 
own divinity, except so far as the fruits of righteousness it 
produces serve for an indirect @ posteriori confirmation. To 
cut this matter short, which emits clearest and most indisput- 
able radiance of divinity, the most conclusive evidence thereof 
to every mind in contact with it, the Holy Scriptures, or the 
Romish Church and hierarchy? Mr Brownson’s reticence 
here is among the shrewdest things in his book. 

Passing, however, this grand question, all the material points 
of which he so coolly shies, and conceding his doctrine of Papal 
infallibility, we conceive that his pretence that the right of 
private judgment excuses or palliates the long series of foul 
and impious theories which he broached, is altogether discre- 
ditable to him, scarcely less so than these heresies themselves. 
Really, is it not mocking the good sense of serious and intelli- 
gent readers, to pretend that the want of an infallible interpre- 
ter of the Scriptures justifies sensism, materialism, agrarianism, 
libertinism, atheism? Is an educated man, in this Christian 
land, morally justified in denying that two and two make four, 
that we have immaterial souls, that there is a God, that we are 
accountable to him, that truth, justice, kindness, chastity, are 
obligatory, that civil society, marriage, the rights of property, 
are salutary institutions, because no pope tells him so? Papists 
will hardly say this. Mr Brownson counts largely on the cre- 
dulity or stolidity of his readers, if he supposes that he harms 
Protestantism as much as himself by such allegations. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that in renouncing the 
tenets, he speaks kindly of the character, purpose, and spirit, 
of nearly all the leaders, projectors, rid promoters of the 
various infidel, agrarian, and other schemes, with which he was 


successively identified—always excepting Presbyterians, Cab- 
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vinists, and Evangelicals. These he rarely fails first to mis- 
represent, and then to vilify. This is due in part to his rash 
and reckless habit of making his opinions and statements obey 
the impulse of his feelings, and in part to his complete igno- 
rance of the subject. In his alliance with Owen, Wright, 
Ballou, et id genus omne, he was familiar with the leaders and 
the great works which displayed the character of the persons 
and parties implicated ; and he has the double motive to soften 
their enormities, of mitigating the public condemnation of his 
complicity with them, and of rendering Calvinism odious by 
unfavourable contrast with things confessedly hateful. But it 
does not appear that he has ever been acquainted with any 
recognised leaders or standard theologians of Calvinistic or 
other evangelical churches, or that since the “ beginning of his 
intellectual life,” he has known anything whatever about them. 
He repeatedly speaks of Calvinism, and, indeed, all Protestants, 
as denying, in opposition to Romanism, that gracious habits 
are infused into the soul.* He says that Calvinism, indeed all 
evangelicalism, had taught him that nature and grace, reason 
and revelation, could be held only “as mutually repugnant to 
each other.” f 


“ Christian marriage proceeds on the assumption that man, with 
the grace of God, is free to love, and can love and faithfully perform, 
if he chooses, all that is implied in the marriage contract. But Cal- 
vinism and infidelity alike denying free-will in fact, even when they 
do not in name, are obliged to reject marriage in the Christian sense, 
and to be consistent, must assert what is called Free Love.” P. 131. 


This amounts to saying that, according to the Romish sys- 
tem, men can love what they ought to love by the aid of divine 
grace ; that, according to Calvinism, they cannot so love with 
such assistance ; and that hence Calvinism leads, like infidelity, 
to Free Love. Until he can prove that grace cannot do for a 
Calvinist what it can for a Papist, what decent pretext has he 
for uttering a calumny which all history contradicts? But 
why should we waste our time in tedious exposure of one so 
ready to “speak evil of the things he understands not ?” 

His boasting that he enjoys greater mental freedom under 
the Papal yoke than ever before, while he so long luxuriated 
in the utmost licentiousness of thinking, is not so absurd as it 
might appear. Despotism is often more comfortable than 
lawlessness, and he seems utterly incapable of conceiving, as 
respects opinion, any medium between the two. This fallacy 
runs through and vitiates the entire work. 

Not the least amusing part of the volume is the closing 
chapter, in which he attempts to explain and apologise for the 


* See inter alia, p. 293. + P. 296. 
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tyranny, degradation, and abasement, which have turned nearly 
all Papal countries, and especially the temporal dominions of 
the Pope, into the region and shadow of death; which render 
the body of Papists, even in free Protestant countries, an 
isolated, degraded, and almost servile caste, and must ever 
furnish Protestants an irrefragable argument against Popery. 
The tree is known by its fruit. Whoever wishes to see an 
ingenious, yet, from the difficulties of the case, desperate piece 
of special pleading, may consult the chapter in question. 
Whether the hierarchy will accept his apologies for their alli- 
ance with despots in suppression of civil and religious liberty, 
remains to be seen. But he is resolved to defend them, as he 
was to find reasons for entering the church, when he feared 
Bishop Fitzpatrick would deprive him of the only one he had. 
In these, as in other cases, where there is a will there is a way, 
Stat pro ratione voluntas. 

We take pleasure in adding, that there are passages of great 
power and truthfulness in the volume, which we should be 
glad to quote if we had room. In rising from sensism, mate- 
rialism, and atheism to Romanism with all its errors, there ‘is 
of necessity a process of sloughing off many heresies, and 
emerging into the light of many precious truths. His reason- 
ings on some of these points are luminous, compact, and for- 
cible. The argument by which he proves that Universalism 
logically ends in obliterating all “objective distinction between 
virtue and vice ;” his analysis of the pantheism of Cousin, and 
refutation of the psychology and philosophy of all those forms 
of modern transcendental idealism, which destroy objective 
truth and being; his account of Dr Channing and the n 
Unitarians ; his portraiture of novi homines suddenly become 
rich, and of the debasing effect of their coarse and flashy ex- 
travagance on themselves, their families and society, altogether 
with many other touches of his strong and graphic pen upon 
various persons and things, give an incidental interest to the 
book, which, as to its main object—the exposition and vindi- 
cation of himself and his faith—is a failure, not for lack of 
ability in the author, but from the stubborn character of his 
subject. He has proved, indeed, that we need an infallible 
guide; but he has not proved that guide to be the Roman 
Pontiff, in place of the Word of God. 
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Art. VIII —Histoire D’Espagne depuis les premiers temps 
historiques jusqu’a la mort de Ferdinand VII. Par M. 
Rossgeuw St Hisarre, Professeur a la Faculté des lettres 
de Paris, Membre correspondant de |’ Académie de Madrid. 
Nouvelle Edition revue et corrigée. Tome septiéme. Paris: 
Furne & C®. 1856. 


In this volume M. St Hilaire has reached the crowning interest 
of his theme, Taking up the narrative at the year 1521, he 
conducts it through all the more stirring events that inter- 
vened until 1552, during which period he finds it expanding 
into almost a history of Europe, together with the romantic 
adventures of those who conquered Mexico and Peru. At the 
opening of the volume, the grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella 
is found firmly seated on the throne of Spain as Charles L., and 
on that of the German empire as Charles V., and at its close 
the career of that man of remarkable fortune is drawing near 
its no less remarkable goal, It is the period of the Reforma- 
tion, commencing with the Diet of Worms, and ending with 
the Peace of Passau and the victory of Protestantism. 

The opinions entertained by the author are decidedly Pro- 
testant, moderate and statesmanlike. He has won for himself 
a position among the first historical writers of the age; his 
manner of handling a theme of great breadth and difficulty is 
that of a master, and speaks a mind richly furnished with 
historical lore, of admirable facility in detecting historical 
cause and effect, and refined and moderated by a pervading 
reverence for gospel faith. Without any of the theatrical airs 
of Michelet, Lamartine, or Thiers, he wields a rich and mascu- 
line style, an eminently graphic power of narrative, and in his 
grouping of events is just, clear, and effective. 

A good translation of the whole work could scarcely fail to 
be received with favour by an English public, but especially 
would the present volume arrest attention from the ability 
with which it is written, as well as from the subject of which 
it treats. 

Though a romantic attraction pertains more or less to the 
whole history of Spain, and there are periods of it when the 
national character appears in a nobler light, never did that 
country wield an influence so extensive and commanding, as 
during the first half of the sixteenth century. United, for the 
first time, under one crown, her energies were not yet relaxed 
by internal security, while providential circumstances conferred 
upon her monarch a breadth of dominion previously unparal- 
lelled in the history of Europe. By his mother, heir of the 
crown of Spain and Naples ; by his father, of the Netherlands 
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and estates of the house of Austria; and by election, emperor 
of Germany, this Spanish king saw his dominions enlarged by 
discovery and conquest in the East and West Indies, and on 
the continents of North and South America to boundaries un- 
defined by the geography of the time. 

A remarkable combination of circumstances, apparently 
fortuitous, had effected this result within less than the ordinary 
life of one man. When the king of Spain was elected emperor 
of Germany, only six-and-twenty years had elapsed since the 
discovery of America and the annexation of Granada, and only 
sixteen since the conquest of Naples. Castile and Aragon, 
though united under Ferdinand and Isabella, had become one 
kingdom only in the accession of Charles, three years before, 
and the addition of the Netherlands, though nominal somewhat 
earlier, became actual only in the same event. Indeed, much 
of that greatness is to be ascribed not to Spain, but to her 
monarch, and less to his talents than to the singular conjunc- 
tion of hereditary rights in him. It might with as much pro- 
priety be called the full tide of fortune to the house of Austria. 
For it was a grandson of the Emperor Maximilian who was at 
the head of it; another grandson, after receiving Austria from 
his brother, added thereto by marriage the kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia; while one granddaughter became queen of 
France, another queen and afterwards regent of Portugal, and 
all of them used their efforts harmoniously to sustain and 
enlarge the power of their family. Yet it was Spain, not 
Austria, which formed the basis of the structure, and the 
character of the influence thereby exerted was sovereignly 
Spanish. The highest honours of those eminent personages 
were due to their descent from the monarchs who first united 
Spain. 

ye of internal danger, activity, and heroism had prepared 
the people of Spain for such a position. Overpowered by a 
Mohammedan invasion, when that fanaticism was yet in the 
fury of its youth, and driven from all but a corner of their 
country, they had maintained a war of nearly eight hundred 
years for its recovery. And the age by whom that consumma- 
tion was effected had not yet passed away. That warfare had 
been prolonged, not less by dissensions among themselves than 
_ by the valour of their enemies. In its earlier periods, the 
petty states, into which the strip of country, remaining to the 
Christian inhabitants of the Peninsula, was divided, from 
jealousy of their respective rights, impeded each other in the - 
enlargement of their dominion, and enfeebled each other’s re- 
sources by intestine wars. Though victory in the main at- 
tended their arms against the Moor, the work of regaining 
their lands advanced so slowly that at the end of four hundred 
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ney the half had not been accomplished. Lessons of toil, of 
ong endurance in hardship, of watchfulness and activity, of 
romantic sentiment and honour in rivalry with both Gothic 
and Moorish chivalry, habits of valour and daring enterprise 
as well as pertinacity of purpose, perpetuated from age to age, 
wrought effects which ultimately became hereditary. External 
success attended them according to the degree in which com- 
bination went forward among themselves. Yet governments 
formed in such circumstances were slow in uniting, and slower 
still in granting an interchange of confidence. Gradually, by 
intermarriage of royal families chiefly, steps were secured to- 
wards that end. On one side, Castile and Leon, and on the 
other Aragon, absorbed into themselves respectively a variety 
of inferior independencies. Subsequently, those larger bodies 
began to combine. First Leon and Castile were united under 
one monarch, though not yet permanently, nor without a pro- 
tracted struggle of local jealousies. 

One hundred years later the resources of Catalonia were 
added to those of Aragon ; and Portugal was in the meanwhile 
extending her dominions on the Atlantic coast. Each of those 
states charged itself with expulsion of the Mohammedans from 
the territory immediately south of it. On the east, Aragon 
carried her conquests to the borders of Murcia, where being 
separated from her enemy by the previous advance of Castile, 
her progress in that career was stayed. The long sea coast 
and valuable harbours of Catalonia and Valencia, now added 
to her dominion, furnished a new and wider outlet. for enter- 
prise ; and Aragon became arbiter of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Castile, in the centre of the Peninsula, drove the common 
enemy from their long honoured seat of empire on the Guadal- 
quiver, and confined them to the narrow limits of Granada, 
while Portugal not only expelled them from the western bor- 
ders, but even followed their fugitives into Africa, and reta- 
liated upon them by establishing a Portuguese province on 
the coast of Morocco. Crowded into the small but fertile dis- 
trict of Granada, the Moors erected a new barrier to the forces 
of Castile. Art compensated for diminished territory, and a 
dense and active population could with greater effect defend 
the narrow bounds, which yet furnished not only the means 
of comfort, but of wealth. For more than two hundred years 
was that fragment of their former dominion successfully de- 
fended by the Moors against their northern foe. And not 
until the forces of Castile and Aragon were combined under 
Ferdinand and Isabella was the conquest complete, and the 
whole peninsula restored to European possession. 

During this protracted process of aggregation and augment- 
ing power, Spanish character was undergoing a similar forma- 
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tion. Energy and self-reliance were engendered in the people 
by those dangers to which they were continually exposed, and 
perhaps not less, a disposition to ferocity. The different states, 
consisting of bodies of warlike nobles with their followers, of 
free cities not less tenacious of their rights, and of ecclesiastics, 
who were also the keenest men of the world, naturally limited 
their monarchs by a large enumeration of privileges reserved 
to his principal subjects. Attachment to the forms of Chris- 
tian worship and to profession of its faith, also became an im- 
passioned prejudice with a people who had so long fought in 
their defence, who had been accustomed to associate it with 
their own national existence, and to refer all their great 
grievances to the infidel. The cause of Christianity, as they 
knew it, was one with that of Spain. The war for their own 
rights was bound up with that for the church. Their attach- 
ment to their church was doubtless in many cases intelligent, 
but it was universally passionate. It was the faith for which 
their fathers had fought and bled, its symbol had emblazoned 
their banners, it had been their battle cry, and its enemies had 
been their enemies for eight hundred years. Consequently to 
the Spaniard the Church of Rome appeared in a light entirely 
different from that in which it was elsewhere viewed in the 
end of the fifteenth century. And if that enthusiasm might 
have passed away after the conquest of Granada, it was art- 
fully kept alive by directing the tide of popular feeling against 
the Jews, under cloak of which Rome succeeded in putting in 
force another agency for maintaining the allegiance of Spain. 
Beguiled by the idea of purifying the church, and eradicating 
the infidel and Jew, Spaniards submitted to the establishment 
among them of the most horrible instrument of despotism. 
But for the attitude thus occupied by them between the church 
and the infidel, with whom they classed the Jews, it is not to 
be accounted for that Spaniards, with their habits of indepen- 
dence, should have suffered the horrible and most offensive 
despotism of the Inquisition to be set up among them, even at 
the instance of a much honoured and beloved queen. But 
they were not in a condition to reason coolly upon the right 
and wrong within a church, for which they had so long done 
battle, before the fetters had been fastened upon them. 

Thus, at the opening of the sixteenth century, Spaniards, 
disciplined to force of character and self-reliance, were still un- 
able to see the church for which their fathers bled, in any 
other light than that in which it had appeared to their fathers. 
Their enterprise victorious at home had begun to look abroad 
for adventures, while a united government was possessed of 
the means to second bolder daring and the execution of vaster 
designs. 
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In Spain, therefore, the Romish Church found a stronghold 
and most effective defenders at a time when her very existence 
was threatened elsewhere. 

The German empire, though long shorn of its lands and 
revenues, was still the highest dignity among princes, the lin- 
gering shadow of old imperial Rome ; and the reverence with 
which it was popularly regarded was a bond of union among 
nations, who otherwise had now but little in common. In the 
downfall of the ancient empire of the west, the authority, still 
deemed resident in Rome, was naturally assumed by the 
bishop, then the highest dignitary there, as having receded into 
himself. And when Charlemagne by his own arms had recon- 
structed a similarly vast domain, the imperial rank was by the 
bishop of Rome retransferred to him, as if it had been only 
held in reserve until the appearance of a prince worthy to 
bear it. Claiming succession from Charlemagne, subsequent 
emperors continued to look to the Pope for confirmation of 
their title. And, thus, both the German empire and the Ro- 
mish Church inherited the prestige of ancient Rome, and sup- 
ported themselves by the claim to more or less of her dominion. 
A long-continued contest between them had built up the Pa- 
pacy at the expense of theempire. The estates of the latter 
were exhausted and alienated, and its material force reduced 
to the most abject feebleness, which the electors were not un- 
willing to perpetuate, but the grandeur of the title possessed 
the highest attraction for princes, and a mysterious power 
with the people. It consequently became an object with those 
who bore its honours to look to other quarters for the revenues 

‘whereby they should be supported. In this effort the house of 
Austria had been more successful than any of their predeces- 
sors or rivals, since the downfall of the Hohenstaufen. Their 
hereditary estates constituted a foundation, and their art and 
rapacity indefatigable architects. In this career, Maximilian, 
the grandfather of Charles V., though in many respects weak 
and vacillating, had proved himself a worthy son of Hapsburg. 
But only in the election of Charles, now master of the united 
kingdom of Spain, did the empire find that adequate support 
from abroad, which its honour demanded, but which itself 
could no longer supply. 

A century before, the possessions accumulated by the dukes 
of Burgundy had come to form one of the wealthiest and 
strongest states on the continent. They consisted chiefly of 
two large groups, Burgundy and the Netherlands. At the death 
of Charles the Rash, in 1477, the whole became the inheritance 
of an only daughter. Maximilian of Austria succeeded in ob- 
taining the hand of the wealthy heiress; but her broad lands 
of Burgundy were seized by the king of France, and her hus- 
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band either lacked the forces or the talent to recover them. 
The rest of her possessions were at her death transmitted to her 
son Philip, who, by his marriage with the daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spain, became the father of Charles V. 
Thus the future Emperor, through his grandfather, inherited 
the sovereignty of the Netherlands and an empty claim to 
that of Burgundy. From the former he drew a valuable sup- 

ort of his government, while the latter became the cause of 
lout bloody, and unavailling quarrels with France. 

Another fertile source of dissension with that state, was in- 
herited in the recently conquered kingdom of Naples, In 
1442, Naples and Sicily had been attached to Aragon under 
the reign of Alphonso V. At his death that prince exempted 
the former kingdom from the regular succession by conferring 
it upon his natural son. His brother and successor, John, 
King of Navarre, uniting in his own hands the resources of 
Navarre, Aragon, and Sicily, was deterred only by domestic 
brawls from attempting by force to realise all his expectations 
of Naples. The invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. of France, 
was a tide that ebbed with as great rapidity as it had flowed, 
but it laid a foundation for the claims of his successor, which 
aimed at nothing short of the complete possession of southern 
Italy. At the same time Ferdinand, as King of Aragon, had not 
forgotten his father’s claim to the crown of Naples, while as 
King of Sicily he contemplated with anxiety the approach of 
so powerful a neighbour. The two monarchs, mutually appre- 
hensive, entered into a compromise, which consisted in the 
partition of the fated kingdom between themselves, to the 
utter exclusion of the prince then upon the throne, under 
pleas the most flimsy and hypocritical. This nefarious com- 
pact was immediately carried into effect, an army being sent 
by each of the contracting parties into that portion of the 
country assigned to him. The occupant of the Neapolitan 
throne, having no means of successful resistance, surrendered 
to France and passed the remainder of his days in exile. 
Scarcely, however, had their respective conquests been 
achieved, when the two victorious parties came to blows for 
the possession of the whole. In disregard of attempts to pre- 
vent them by negotiations between the absent kings, the two 
armies on the field prolonged the contest until by the skill 
and valour of the illustrious Gonsalvo the Spaniards were 
made sole masters of the prize. All efforts on the part of 
France to exact compliance with the treaty of partition or to 
recover possession by arms were unavailing. In 1506, Ferdi- 
nand was received by the Neapolitans, as their hereditary 
monarch rightfully restored. Schenmeente the investiture 
thereof was granted by the Pope, on the same terms on which 
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it had been held by earlier princes of the Aragonese line : and 
thus nothing was lacking to the completeness of his regal title. 
Thus also was another bond formed between the Spanish mo- 
narch and the Papacy. 

For a thousand years the master of western Europe had 
been a priest. The authority, at first assumed from necessity 
and with unfeigned reluctance, Had long been wielded with 
more than the arrogance and cruelty of a secular despot. 

When the dissolution of the western empire and the bar- 
barity of its invaders threw the burden of government upon 
the clergy, as the only class of society competent to its duties, 
that ecclesiastic, who, from the ancient dignity of his diocese, 
was respected as their head, became actual monarch of the dis- 
organised countries. During the long period of decline, de- 
struction, and multiplied invasions, that sacerdotal rule was 
a most salutary provision. It saved the lands of ancient 
civilization from becoming an utter wilderness—the hunting 
grounds of savages,—and taking hold of the barbarian invaders 
themselves, it gradually shaped them into the forms, and im- 
hued with something of the spirit of civil order, and though 
new migrations of fresh tribes, and new wars of conquest con- 
tinually interfered with those immature efforts, and though even 
priestly ideas of government were not at the time very elevated, 

et it deserves the praise of keeping alive the most that was 
kept alive of either right government or true religion. And 
when, in the person of Charlemagne, a prince appeared of 
ability to check those migrations, and compel the roving tribes 
to settle on particular lands, and in occupations which gave 
them a local propriety, though the ecclesiastical chief conferred 
upon him the gift of imperial rank, it was still as a superior. 
Charlemagne held his empire by the right of his own good 
sword ; but his honours and his title and all that gave legiti- 
macy in the eyes of the men of his time to the authority he 
wielded, was the gift of the Pope. And when his empire fell 
apart, in the hands of his feeble successors, that authority re- 
verted with interest to the source from which it came. The 
great conqueror was found to have acted unawares the part of 
a pacificator and settler of the hitherto fluctuating population 
of the west, confirming the ecclesiastical rule, and adding 
largely to the number of its subjects. A long and calamitous 
struggle broke the strength of his successors on the imperial 
throne, and clothed the Papacy in the splendour as well as the 
actual possession of temporal sovereignty. For more than two 
hundred years, from Gregory VII. to Boniface VIII., nothing 
occurred to impair that culmination of power. The Pope was 
positively king of the kings of Europe. 

But the states planted by Charlemagne, and springing out 
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of his empire, were in the meanwhile ripening towards inde- 
pendence. At first disjointed and internally discordant, they 
gradually assumed an individuality of character, and accumu- — 
lated public force. By the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, France had arrived at such a degree of national strength 
andl feses of character, that the contest therewith was a losing 
game on the side of the Papacy. Royalty, during that time 
fortifying itself in the confidence of the people, secured a large 
share of that homage which in earlier times had been almost 
absorbed by the Church. Power was slowly, but by inevitable 
process, passing out of the hands of the Papacy into those of 
the monarchs. The shameful vices of some of the later popes 
contributed to the same result. A dominion founded upon the 
reputation of peculiar sanctity and commission from heaven, 
could not fail to be impaired by the profligacy of Alexander VI. 
and the bloodthirsty ambition of Julius II. At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the Papal chair, though still honoured 
as the highest seat of authority, was no longer equal, in its own 
strength, to a serious strife with any one of the great thrones 
of the time, and more than one of them had on their own soil 
braved and defied it. The only course left for the sovereign 
priest to pursue, was to secure the support of one or two in any 
difficulty with another. Austria, by the help of a tenacious 
hold upon the imperial dignity, had elevated herself to an 
equality with nations of the highest consideration, but taking 
warning by the fate of Swabia, had cultivated the most ami- 
cable relations with Rome. France and England were the most 
dissatisfied with papal rule, and most frequently restive under 
it. The ties of alliance were consequently drawn the tighter 
between Rome and the two other great monarchies; and no- 
thing could have occurred more favourable to the apparent 
interests of the former, than that which took place ae the 
grandson of the Catholic monarch, in the spirit of his prede- 
cessor, became master of both, at the same time that his au- 
thority, on the one hand, pressed upon the rich but refractory 
Netherlands, and on the other, in Sicily and Naples, stood 
guardian over Rome, while prepared to sustain his policy by a 
numerous navy and the wealth of the Indies. 

The emergency in which that support became so necessary 
was one that arose out of the natural growth of civilization. 
It is a radical error to conceive of the anti-papal movement of 
the sixteenth century, as merely a theological reform springing 
out of the views of one or two men. It was the great throe of 
society to slough off the larva of medizval hybernation. Within 
that hard and narrow casing the new life had formed for itself 
a fitting body, which had now reached such a degree of matu- 
rity, that what was formerly a protection had become a prison. 
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Escape was indispensable to further development. As the 
young plant, by the imperceptible force of vegetation, upheaves 
the earth and overturns masses of rock in its progress to the 
open air, on which its future growth depends, so the new civili- 
sation had reached that point when it had to burst through 
the soil in which it had taken root, and nothing could obstruct 
it without crushing out its life. From the fact that theologi- 
cal error was the soul of the despotism, and ecclesiastics were 
its agents, it was necessary that the decisive blow of the deli- 
verer should first take effect upon the church of that day ; but 
from the same premises it followed as inevitably that if the 
blow was successful there, a shock must be given to the whole 
structure. That reformation was one affecting the whole 
breadth of society. Its tendency was to put an end to the ex- 
isting relations of priest and people, to turn allegiance from 
Rome to the princes and governments of. the respective coun- 
tries, and worship from created things to the Creator ; to alter, 
in short, political and social relations, as well as to correct 
theological doctrines, and it went hand in hand with literary 
and scientific advancement. 

The young intellect of modern Europe had played in scho- 
lastic speculation and lays of the Troubadours ; and, practised 
in such gymnastics, it was gradually prepared to undertake 
works of genuine erudition and of elegant literature. When 
the capacity to enjoy them was acquired, books of ancient 
renown were eagerly sought after and rescued from the rubbish 
of the cloisters. Beautiful Latin was once more cultivated, and 
the modern tongues grew up to elegant maturity under the 
example of its productions. Greek was also revived; and 
with the taste for classical literature came also the revival of 
art. Logic and mathematics had been restored by the school- 
men; and minute scholarship became a necessity of progress 
by means of ancient languages. To sustain each other in the 
arduous labour, scholars formed themselves into associations, 
and princes earned renown in patronising them, as well as in 
making their own courts schools of the liberal arts, while provi- 
dence, a wise instructor, from time to time, threw in new ele- 
ments going to sustain, direct, and invigorate the movement. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the revival of learn- 
ing had been in progress nearly two hundred years. 

The parties who had hitherto been most forward in the march 
were Italy, England, and France. But during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries Italy outstripped all competition. 
Naples, Rome, Florence, Ferrara, and Venice, were the homes 
of learning and every beautiful art, first alike in study of the 
ancient and culture of native resources. In England, who 
opened her literary career about the middle of the fourteenth 
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century, learning was second to native production, and 
fewer questions were put as to what other times had done than 
as to what the present should do. France, which had been the 
stronghold of the scholastics, was slower in rising above the 
dreary flat of their speculations. The crusade against the Albi- 
genses had been fatal to her Troubadours, and succeeding efforts 
were drowned in the disastrous wars with England. Thus 
France came to the opening of the sixteenth century chiefly a 
scholastic, to which remark the metrical chronicles of her 
language form no exception. England, after the expulsion of 
her armies from France, fell, during the middle part of the 
fifteenth century, into long and dangerous civil wars, which cut 
off her interest in other nations, and rendered her character 
more native than it otherwise would have been. She emerged 
from the strife emancipated from the rule of the barons, with 
a single sovereign, and a people who recognised him as their 
leader, and were not ignorant of the nature of the power that 
made him such. The growth of intelligence had not been 
stayed, but it had turned into channels of popular interest 
rather than of scholarship. Questions of religion were handled 
in the succeeding generation, with more ability by Englishmen 
than those of erudition. 

To the same series of causes belongs also the growth of the 
universities, in respect to which, the highest honour was due 
to France. In those nations also the power of the medieval 
nobility, which distributed despotism in arms over the face of 
the country, was giving way to the royal ; that is, to a govern- 
ment centred in a king, at once the master and protector of 
the people against the injuries of any other power. Henry 
VIL, Louis XI., and Ferdinand and Isabella, were all as zealous 
and successful leaders against the local lords as an oppressed 
people would have desired. They were despots themselves ; 
but they crushed a class who were worse, and the condition of 
their people was improved. 

In that work, however, they did not all proceed by the same 
means, and the ultimate effect upon the great issue of the 
aixteenth century was very different accordingly. In Spain, 
the centralisation of power was brought about chiefly through 
affinities of royal families, and in the eyes of the people by 
accidents which seem to have been regarded as only of tem- 
porary effect. Consequently the several states, formerly free 
and jealous of their rights, seemed to count upon retaining their 
respective constitutions, and made no adequate provision for a 
similarly liberal constitution of the central monarchy, which 
was growing up among them, and soon to comprehend them all 
in its embrace. While Castilians only thought of securing the 
constitution of Castile, and Aragonese that of Aragon, the new 
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monarchy unavoidably grew up to the exercise of prerogatives 
unchecked by either, and finally to the extinction of both. 

In France, the monarchy had grown chiefly by its own cupi- 
dity and machinations ; and while absorbing the estates of the 
great lords, it was only to distribute them among its own 
adherents, who were, no less than their predecessors, separate 
from the people, though without their weight in government. 

At the same epoch, the English monarchy occupied a position 
hardly less absolute. But that had been reached neither by 
kingcraft, nor by the shortsightedness of different constituent 
states. England was one state, with one constitution, which 
still remained unchanged, and their king had come to his 
throne from the union of popular parties upon him. The 
unitedness of that support conferred the power of an autocrat, 
and for a time the constitution seemed suspended ; but it still 
stood by the throne, ready to strike down the monarch who 
should presume too far upon its indulgence, and still sustain- 
ing the manly heart of the people. 

In Italy, though the monarchical principle was in the ascen- 
dant there also, no native state was strong enough to give ef- 
fect to an Italian policy. That which bore the name was only 
papal. In the north, a subject of contest between her stronger 
neighbours; in the south, the victim of Spain; and in the 
centre, agitated by the residence of an anomalous power, con- 
tinually embroiling itself, and thereby the whole peninsula, 
with one or another of all the nations of Europe, Italy held but 
little territory as her own; and that little was divided among 
hostile states. Then, as now, the disunion of Italy neutralized 
her native strength, and notwithstanding the liberal bearings 
of the Italian mind, such had been the constraints and induce- 
ments addressed to it, that the practical results of two hun- 
dred years of culture were sufficient safety for all its mas- 
ters, summed up in art. 

Amid the general growth of intelligence and of liberality, it 
could not fail to appear that the Church, in its medizval his- 
tory, had contracted many and dangerous errors. Though not 
unattempted at even earlier time, the first effort at reforma- 
tion of doctrine, which succeeded in working a lasting national 
effect, was that commenced by Wyckliffe in the latter half of 
the fourteenth century. Attempts had been put forth to 
crush it, as that of the Albigenses; but the protection of a 
strong hand at home, and the divided state of the Papacy at 
that time, rendered ecclesiastical punishments not easy to in- 
flict in England. Subsequently, the wars with France and of 
the Roses, actually sheltered the opinions of the people. No 
competent authority found leisure or opportunity to scrutinize 
them. The doctrines of Wyckliffe also went abroad, deeply 
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leavened the west of Scotland, and multiplied converts in 
Germany and Bohemia. 

In the meanwhile, from long impunity, and triumph when 
assailed, papal corruptions accumulated rather than diminished, 
and scepticism, under those circumstances, inevitable in many 
of the priesthood, led to a more barefaced and scandalous prac- 
tice. Instead of shaping her service to the growing intelli- 
gence of the times, the Papacy seemed to obtrude her obsolete 
superstitions the more shamelessly ; so that the very head 
of the system himself had ceased to regard it in any other 
light than that of a machinery for procuring wealth, and power, 
and splendour. When we consider also that Popery was then 
thereligion which addressed itself to every individual of Europe, 
from the valley of the Theiss to the coasts of Galway, and from 
the Mediterranean to the Northern Sea, it is obvious, in such 
a relation between the growing intelligence of the people and 
the hopeless obstinacy of ecclesiastical authority, backed by 
such a weight of secular power and fiery prejudice, in certain 
quarters, that a tremendous convulson was unavoidable. 

The immediate cause of disruption was only the tone of in- 
sult, which, added to abuse, provokes the blow. The esthetic 
growth of Italy had suggested to the Papacy the erection of a 
palace-temple for the exhibition of its ceremonies, consistent 
with the taste of the times and its own stupendous ambition. 
Its revenues were inadequate to the design. To eke them out, 
the sale of indulgences was pushed to such an extent as to 
outrage common decency. Long had the people of Europe 
seen their religion treated, in its highest places, as a myth, and 
a means of making gain out of their credulity ; but now the 
insult was recklessly thrust upon them, in the most barefaced 
manner, at their own firesides. A general murmur of disap- 
probation arose to the north of the Alps; and no sooner was 
the voice of a spokesman heard shaping the sentiment in words, 
than thousands, in his clear, well-defined charges, recognised 
the impression of their own consciences. 

Every new state of genuine progress must spring out of the 
heart of its predecessor, while the latter is yet in its prime. 
Luther was but one in a series of great teachers in the church, 
by whom the doctrines of the Reformation had been succes- 
sively elicited by earnest study of the Scriptures, the number 
of whom and of their pupils had been increasing for centuries, 
Out of that same corrupt church, and by a process coming 
down from a time when it was not corrupt, must the new 
church arise. For even that corrupt church is the historical 
heir, at once of ancient civilisation and of the church planted 
by the disciples of the Lord. It had been moulded to a medi- 
eval form for medisval purposes, but when medieval times 
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were passing away, a corresponding change upon the form 
would have been eels even had the spirit remained 
pure. But the form was now decaying both in becoming 
obsolete and because the purity of its former life had departed. 
Yet that pure spirit of Christianity and of civilisation had 
never ceased its work in the earth; but ere the old had begun 
to depreciate, creating for itself new forms in a renovation of 
society, it had long proceeded quietly, and for the most part 
unseen, like the ear of corn in the secret of the husk, not even 
those who were under its influence being aware of its growth 
or of the extent to which it pervaded society. But when the 
world awoke to the necessity of reform, the new creation came 
to view ready equipped for the emergency ; and there was no 
other quarter from which reform could come. The genius of 
Luther and his indomitable courage would have been nothing 
in the controversy, but for their proper place in that current 
of things. It cost many a Bede and Waldo, and Berengarius 


and Wyckliffe and Huss, to prepare the way for the triumph 
of Luther. The new life of Christian civilisation had come to 
the birth. 

From the same inevitable order of Providence, it is plain 
that the leader of the Reformation could be no other than an 
ecclesiastic, and one whose position and sympathies associated 
him with the people. We justly wonder at the apparent 


inadequacy of means to the end when we contemplate a poor 
monk taking the lead in a movement which overturns long 
existing institutions, resists the power of the proudest mo- 
narchs, and goes to change the face of the civilised world; but, 
the truth is, none save a poor monk was in a condition to 
accomplish such a work. Even Luther could not have been 
the Luther he was, in any rank which should have removed 
him further from the sympathies of the people, or from the 
organisation of the Church. 

In thus remarking of the providential circumstances of his 
life, we would not be understood to insinuate the slightest de- 
traction of the Reformer’s intrinsic abilities. Never was man 
more thoroughly furnished by character and education, and 
exercises of a spiritual experience, for his life’s work than 
Luther. Earnestness pervaded his being; from childhood life 
was to him a most solemn reality. In no aspect could he 
regard it with levity or unconcern. And to whichever of its 

roblems he addressed himself, it was with an instinctive reso- 
Raton not to let it go until he had mastered it. He certainly 
did not, as what man ever did, correctly resolve all, but a 
superficial treatment of any, or contentment with doubt in 
regard to any, or professed belief in what remained to him 
doubtful, was an impossibility in his nature. To him, amid 
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the numberless questions transcending human wisdom, faith 
in the facts of God’s creation and providence and the doctrines 
of His Word, became a philosophical as well as a spiritual 
necessity. 

Yet his was not the seriousness of a cold and unimpassioned 
intellect, insensible to the beautiful and affecting. Imagina- 
tion had favoured Luther with her choieest gifts, and rendered 
him susceptible in a high degree to the charms of art. Music 
and poetry were the language of his most precious emotions. 
But he never dallied with their externals. From a strong and 
genuine impulse alone did he seek their melodious expression. 
He created, accordingly, no dainty trifles for the amateur, but 
rich, warm realities, which have found a response in the souls 
of tens of thousands of God’s people. Germany still owes 
some of her best hymns, and the Christian world some of its 
noblest airs, to the genius of the Reformer. 

A heart that beat in tenderest sympathy with his fellow- 
men, together with a clear common sense, gave practical 
bearing to everything which Luther undertook, shaping his 
conceptions of truth into tangible and acceptable forms for the 
men of his day. That it should have been sometimes rough 
in its plainness, or violent in derunciation of wrong, was inci- 
dent to such a direct and energetic mind. 

That man of warm, earnest heart, searching intellect, and 
genial imagination, had a fearful novitiate for his work, in an 
age filled as that was with obsolete forms, with professions 
which were recognised as hollow both by those who received 
and those who made them, when art in its highest splendour 
still toiled the slave of superstition, when unbelief with flip- 
pant levity assumed the most solemn offices in the Church, and 
the most solemn truths of revelation were treated with neglect 
by the majority of those who sought honour in expounding 
them. Well for him and for the world he was designed so 
widely to influence, that his youth was spent in the heart of 
Germany, and that his poverty constrained him to the humblest 
and most honest society. Well for him that a solemn expe- 
rience had led him from step to step of Christian knowled, 
that a distressing and protracted inquiry had conducted him 
from truth to truth, and that the providence of God had sup- 
plied him from time to time with books, situations, and friendly 
counsel, and above all, that he had proceeded in his studies of 
the Holy Scriptures, until he was firmly established in the 
position he had to defend, before the actual corruption .and 
hollowness of the times were spread before him. The effect of 
such an unveiling upon his earnest nature at an earlier date 
must have been disastrous. It occurred when it could onl 
fortify his determination to do battle for the truth, of whic 
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he was convinced. He who had all his life sought for truth 
with the zeal of thuse who dig for hidden treasure; who in 
that pursuit had denied himself all but the coarsest fare; who 
in his comfortless cell atg Erfurt had macerated himself with 
watchings and fastings ; who for days in succession had for- 
gotten food and drink in his pursuit of peace with God ; who 
had resisted the temptations of every honour to kis scholarship, 
and every comfort to his body, until on one %ccasion he was 
actually found in a dying state upon the floor of his cell, that 
he might reach unto that spiritual good which his soul craved, 
and who at last had been rewarded by discovering the pearl of 
great price, was prepared to view the licentious indulgence and 
hypocritical professions which prevailed among ecclesiastics of 
his time, only with horror and unutterable contempt. The 
visit of Luther to Italy, and his brief residence in Rome, at a 
time when his intellect approximated to maturity, and his 
faith was fixed by converse with the word of God, was most 
opportune to open his eyes to the necessity of reform, as well 
as to prepare his mind for that attitude which it was soon to 
assume, It was histo battle with effete medieval institutions, 
his youth was spent in the midst of them, where they were 
still most honestly regarded ; it was his to emancipate think- 
ing from the fetters of scholasticism ; his education had made 
him the acutest of dialecticians ; and, learned in the subtleties 
of Albertus and Aquinas, it was his to check the prevalence 
of false doctrine and corrupt practice ; his education had put 
him in the way of so doing with the utmost effect in a fervent 
and faithful exposition of truth, while his humble yet eccle- 
siastical position gave him at once influence with a large body 
of the priesthood and with the populace. 

The simple-hearted, and, then at least, religious population 
of Northern Germany, were just the people to be most seriously 
offended with the impudent tricks J isentenn then paraded 
before them, and thence, as well as by their apprehension of 
the truth he taught, were prepared to fall in with the views of 
the Reformer. Popular will had, however, but little place in 
government, except in as far as it might influence or coincide 
with that of the monarchs: and as some of them did not coin- 
cide with their subjects on this matter, it early became neces- 
sary to have a separate and independent organisation, with a 
wise and dauntless man at its head. God had provided the 
man for the emergency. Co-labourers arose in various direc- 
tions, awakened by his arguments, or encouraged by his daring. 
Then rapidly increasing numbers soon demonstrated the safety 
as well as the propriety of union. A spiritual commonwealth 


sprang up from roots far ramified through the length and 
breadth of Europe. 
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The ninety-five theses of Luther against indulgences, on the 
one side, and the condemnatory bull of Leo X. on the other, 
brought the controversy to issue, and declared the war of the 
Reformation. A new element of civilisation had entered the 
arena, destined ultimately to transform the policy of the world. 
But none of the great rulers rightly understood its bearing and 
force. They attempted to play fast and loose with it, as if it 
had been a mere temporary excitement, according to their 
occasional necessities or convenience. Among the inferior 
princes, it is the peculiar praise of the elector Frederic of 
Saxony, that he manifested a sense of its grandeur from the 
beginning. Few of those whom the world calls wise have 
proved themselves so worthy of the title. No common brain 
could have dreamed his dream. Such, however, was the re- 
spect which the movement very soon compelled, that several 
of the highest crowned heads, not even excepting the emperor, 
at one time or other courted its alliance ; and such was the 
providential disposition of events, that their blindest and most 
selfish measures went to its support and extension, and even 
the Sultan of Turkey was made an involuntary contributor to 
a cause of which perhaps he had never heard the name. 

The question of the Reformation was the central point of 
European politics for the sixteenth century. On one side 
stood the Papacy, supported by the prescriptive position of the 
past, and the armed might of Spain; on the other, Martin 

uther, supported by the force of truth, and those out of 
every land who like himself had been made free thereby. 

The two forces extensively interramified with each other. 
In every country the people were more or less divided at first ; 
but a short time served to bring over to Reform fully half of 
Germany, Prussia, Livonia, and the kingdoms of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, who accepted it as set forth in the 
Augsburg Confession ; England, Switzerland, Scotland, and 
Holland, who adopted the tenets of Geneva ; while large num- 
bers also embraced the same doctrines in France, Bohemia, 
Hungary, and Poland. At first, however, this extensive popu- 
larity was far from obvious. It needed a few devoted heroes 
to uphold the now unfurled banner, until it had secured the 
condense of those who were prepared to —— with the 
cause. And it was chiefly during that time that the capacity 
of rulers was tried, in relation to it. As for the emperor, his 
attitude was predetermined by that of the principal nation he 
governed ; but his conduct proves that he never rightly under- 
stood it. 

The course pursued by Francis I., may have been induced to 
some extent by the divided opinions of his people ; but not the 
less was it at variance with the hereditary spirit of his coun- 
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try and the cause to her of evils incalculable. The true in- 
terest of France was with the Reformation, and had some of 
her great rulers, such as Philip the Fair, or Richelieu, been at 
the head of affairs, they could hardly have failed, however 
much Romanists by private preference, to perceive on which 
side lay the interest of their country. Had France sustained 
the Reformation, she must have stood at its head, and thereby 
having become the leader of two-thirds of continental Europe, 
would have secured herself most effectually against the designs 
of the emperor, and provided for her people that freedom of 
life and conscience, for which they have since shed so much 
blood almost in vain. Instead of that her shallow and fickle- 
minded king spent his reign in gaiety and Quixotic enter- 
prises, without either profit or honour, fluctuating between 
the two great parties, as his necessities or short-sighted policy 
seemed to demand ; for a petty principality in Italy risking 
the safety of his whole dominion, and involving it in a war 
which laid waste one of its finest provinces ; and for the alli- 
ance of an aged Pope, whose interests could have no weight 
with his successor, forming a marriage for his son, which en- 
tailed upon France her darkest disgrace and heaviest heritage 
of woe, while leaving the glory of seconding the great liberal 
movement of Europe to one of the inferior princes of Germany. 
If any one questions the willingness of his people to follow 
him in such a step, it may be confidently answered, that over 
and above France’s large Reformation element at that time, 
the necessity of self-defence against the aggressions of the 
emperor, and valid reasons of state for dissatisfaction with the 
Papacy, there could be no doubt of national support for a 
French king, who by any honourable means of either peace or 
war, should have put France at the head of Europe. But 
the opportunity was lost ; and the national policy once adopted 
could not afterwards be changed by similar means. 

After all, the misfortune of France was probably the safety 
of the Reformation. For, if not patronised in its youth by a 
great nation, neither was it shaped by any particular nation’s 
interests. If unprotected, it was also independent. 

Nor was the king of England more intelligent of the subject, 
though, as he ruled a people so numerously Protestant in their 
opinions already, that he could not fail to perceive how 
strongly they would support him in resistance to the Pope, he 
availed himself thereof to gratify his violent and despotic 
temper. As was to have been anticipated, the part he did 
take in it proved of serious and lastinginjury. The Reforma- 
tion was not a policy of princes, but the action of a religious 
public now suficiently enlightened to understand the founda- 
tions of their faith, in opposition to incorrigible corruption. 
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On the other hand, not even the mighty power of Spain, though 
united with the authority of the empire, was permitted to 
offer an insurmountable barrier to its progress. With the 
gravest intentions to extinguish it, the emperor really effected 
very little towards that end. Providential circumstances al- 
ways interfered to divert his arms elsewhere, or to wrest out of 
his hands even the results of victory. 

In assuming this point of view for the sixteenth century, we 
do not overlook the interests of commerce, of government, of 
national wealth, and of learning. We would not underrate 
the vast material resources then disclosed in the new world, 
the great conflict with Turkey, nor the opening of direct trade 
with the East Indies, and thereby of a mine beneath the 
Turkish empire at the very moment when it had reached the 
summit of its power ; we would not deny their importance to 
the growth of more liberal doctrines of national rights, the rise 
of that system which operates to render a common despotism 
of Europe impossible, or the unprecedented diffusion of intel- 
ligence, which that century effected ; but, after the utmost 
value of these and other elements of civilisation, unfolded or 
ripened in that time, has been fully admitted, that which per- 
tains to the Reformation will be found to overtop them all. 
Most of them, in fact, pertain to one or other series of causes 
or effects leading to, or springing out of, that revolution. And 
prominent as was the part then enacted by Spain in the world’s 
drama, it was her championship of the old against the new, 
which crowned its importance. Notwithstanding some incon- 
sistent measures of her king, Spain was throughout the central 
stronghold of the Papal defences, without which, neither 
France nor the empire could have been relied upon. Every 
great enterprise of Spanish intellect or prowess was then con- 
ducted under the profession of defending or propagating the 
faith. Wars against the Turks, by sea and land, conquests in 
Mexico and Peru, as well as campaigns in Europe against the 
Reformers, and establishment within their own borders of 
the Inquisition, and persecution of Jews and heretics, were all 
consecrated of the onlent by the same fiery zeal for the 
faith of Rome, which reached its extreme in the order of 
Jesuits. 

Had the rest of Europe been fully prepared to accept the 
Reformation, such an attitude of any one people must have 
been subject of unqualified regret ; but, in the actual state of 
things, it was better that the dominion of the old should con- 
tinue to be enforced upon all who were not yet ready to admit 
the authority of the new. In every revolution the danger 
most to be dreaded springs from that class of persons, who, 
without preparation for the change, are thereby emancipated 
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from the control to which they have been accustomed. Such 
was then the number of the truly Protestant from conviction, 
that it was no longer possible, if it had been expedient, for 
them to remain in allegiance to Rome ; but to have broken off 
that allegiance in the case of the millions, who were still with- 
out any such convictions, could have been productive only of 
mischief. But, in the tremendous convulsion which divided 
the civilized world, no ordinary force was competent to pre- 
vent that consequence, which would have embarrassed, if not 
defeated, the work of Reform, by mingling with it a mass of 
heterogeneous elements, and thrown the world back into the 
anarchy out of which it had so long been struggling. At the 
sume time, that attitude, together with the necessity which 
demanded it, arising equally out of popular ignorance and de- 
pravity, were no justification of each other, nor could the na- 
tion which assumed it, escape either the immediate or remoter 
consequences of penalty. These soon became abundantly 
manifest. In the meanwhile, the integrity of the Reformation 
had been, in the main, preserved. False and ignorant profes- 
sors of its faith had been deterred from encumbering it to any 
such extent as seriously to misrepresent it to the world. The 
great danger pertaining to the opening of such a career had 
been averted, and a new era of Christian civilisation success- 
fully inaugurated. Papacy believed itself saved. The Re- 
formers deemed their work obstructed. Both misconceived. 
It was the Reformation that was saved, while Papacy was 
gently let down. For there was another aspect, in which the 
Romish authorities might have contemplated their great ally. 
Though then their principal bulwark, and as such, indispen- 
sable in the existing conflict, he operated by that very position 
to the overthrow of their supremacy, inasmuch as a confessedly 
superior colleague on the throne more effectually subverts the 
reign of a monarch than the revolt of one or two provinces, 
And it is now an historical fact that the power, which imper- 
ceptibly and unintentionally percolated through those amicable 
relations from the Papal chair to the Spanish throne, though 
ultimately lost by Spain, never returned to the Papacy. The 
secular dominion of that once great, but now obsolete power, 
went down with its protector. If Luther sought to hurl it 
from a precipice, Charles V. propelled it no less surely towards 
the same level by an inclined plane. Such gradual decline is 
more consistent with the interests of the world than a sudden 
overthrow could have been. It is long since Spain lost her 
predominance in European politics, and Papal domination out 
of Italy is a thing of the past. A creed and ecclesiastical sys- 
tem remain, and must remain for some time longer, but the 
secular power can never rise again. Rome, it is true may 
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think otherwise. An old man may present a great many ar- 
guments to support his opinion that he shall live as long as 
his son, or even survive him; but the law of nature remains 
unchangeable, that the fathers pass away and the sens come 
into their stead. Spain, though now far sunk below the rank 
’ of states which were one time her inferiors, may revive. For 
Spain is a nation of strong-minded men, whose intellect, so far 
from being exhausted, has never yet had free development. 
But the Papacy can never revive. For it was a mere system 
springing out of peculiar circumstances which are for ever 
passed away.’ To all the world, excepting his own scanty 
estates, the successor of Hildebrand is no longer anything but 
@ priest. 

Of the other party which then rose to divide the Christian 
world, we are perhaps not yet fully furnished with the mate- 
rials of a just estimate. For it is still in the youth of its pro- 
gress. Viewing it, for the present, only as a power effecting 
the state of the world, its aim was from the beginning, not 
temporal dominion, but the conversion of men from sin unto 
righteousness, and their securing of their perfect liberty to live 
accordingly. To the whole extent of its genuine operation, 
therefore, it increased the value of all its adherents, and con- 
stituted them free citizens of a pure and enlightened commu- 
nity. It was the very genius of true liberty, and being uncon- 
fined by local possessions, the more readily diffused itself 
through the nations, leavening the individual mind, and thence 
sending out its fruits in the improvement of society. These out- 
ward effects are much more extensive than we ordinarily con- 
ceive. For they appear not only in what is known as Pro- 
testant, but also in the Roman Catholicism of the present 
day, in the intercourse of nations, both in war and e, in 
society in general, in fact, they colour the whole civilisation of 
our time. It was the Reformation that saved Romanism, as 
far as it is a church, and not a political system. When it oc- 
curred, it was unavoidable ; but had it not oceurred, Christi- 
anity must have been extinguished in idolatry, licentiousness, 
and unbelief. We entirely credit the professions of Romanists 
when they claim to be in theory and spirit the same with their 
predecessors of the eleventh century ; but their practice is ma- 
terially different when it falls under the eye of a Protestant 
public—a public which they must henceforth expect to meet, 
in increasing numbers, in all quarters of the globe. Christians 
now in Romanist communion have much to thank the Refor- 
mation for. But an age is yet approaching when grander ef- 
fects shall be seen from that question of the sixteenth century, 
and a future critic may charge even our own time with under- 
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estimating the movement headed by the brave young monk of 
Wittemberg. 

At the same time, we shall certainly not be understood as 
meaning that for the reasons now mentioned, Romanism was so 
improved as to do well enough for those who retained it. Con- 
straint to decency and the outgrowth of spiritual life are very 
different things, and more different in their fruits than in their 
looks. The one is an artificial flower, which is always the 
same, or changes only by fading; the other, a product of crea- 
tive energy, is ever advancing from one state of development 
to another, and even its apparent death is only retreat into 
the germ of a new life. While the countries which accept the 
Reformation are marked by popular intelligence, enterprise, 
and prosperity, taking the lead in everything that pertains to 
the elevation of human nature ; those who adhere to the Ro- 
mish faith, without exception, lag behind, or make advance 
only by feeble imitation of their Protestant neighbours, and 
that always at the expense of their Romanist principles. France 
is no exception. For the pride of her monarchy was the 
humiliation of her people, and her popular movements have 
all been after Protestant example, and would have been more 
successful had they caught the spirit while aiming at the re- 
sults. Of Protestantism, it is remarked by M. St Hilaire, in 
the Revue Chrétienne, that “ When it has disappeared, it may 
be said to have carried with it the vital force of the people 
who permitted it to die. Of this, Spain and Italy are wit- 
nesses. Not with impunity do men reject the gospel to attach 
themselves to human traditions. Is not the blessing of God, 
which rests so visibly upon England and all Protestant Europe, 
averted from those beautiful lands? Yet in them Catholicism 
reigns in all its pride.” France and Sardinia, to all the ex- 
tent that they are prosperous, are unpapal: and necessarily so. 
To think of living and thriving now, after the fashion of the 
middle ages, is preposterous, as it would be to attempt to re- 
store the civilisation of ancient Egypt, to revive a mummy, or 
to combat the Minie rifle with the bow and arrow. Not to 
take any higher view of the matter than that of mere states- 
manship, it is vain to hope for national prosperity now through 
any principles other than those of the Reformation. 

e most instructive lesson taught us by this review of the 
historical causes of the Reformation, and of its nature and 
effects, which we have thus imperfectly traced, is that the 
truth of God, the gospel of his Son, or rather, the Son of God 
himself, is the life of the world. The real invisible power 
which prepared the way for Luther ; which overthrew the do- 
minion of the Papacy; which emancipated so large a part; of 
Europe from civil as well as ecclesiastical bondage ; which 
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opened the — for science, commerce, and the useful arts to 
their wonderful achievements, was none other than the power 
of the truth and Spirit of God. There is no real life, no de- 
sirable progress, no true liberty, but in connection with true 
religion. What is called civilisation, the pares of society, 
development of the race, is nothing but the progress of evil, 
tending more and more to darkness and d ation, except 
so far as that progress has its source and guiding power in the 
truth of true religiun. All the efforts of infidel or atheistic 
advocates of liberty, equality, or human happiness, have ended 
only in the increase of despotism, vice, and misery. It is this 
great lesson, that all the blessings of the Reformation, all its 
power to promote the progress of the nations, all its good effects 
in the past and in the future, are due, not to emancipation 
of mind, or to the civil liberty which it secured, but to its re- 
ligious element—to its springing from the desire to secure the 
image and favour of God, which the volume before us is de- 
signed and adapted to teach. There is no secular vocation of 
man comparable in responsibility and importance to that of the 
historian. He is the interpreter of God. He unfolds the mean- 
ing of God’s doings, as the preacher expounds his word. If 
the exposition which he gives of history be false, and espe- 
cially if it be irreligious, if it ignores the hand of God and the 


power of his truth and Spirit, it is in effect the transfer of 


atheism into the ordinary affairs of life, and has all the evil 
consequences which must flow from atheism. The idea that 
religion is to be confined to the Church, or to the department 
of morals, that God is to be worshipped in the sanctuary or 
the chamber, but disregarded in the world and in history, an 
idea which has such a hold on the minds of most men, is 
thoroughly anti-scriptural. We regard, therefore, as a v 
great event, the appearance of a history destined to take ran 
with the first works of its class, written by a true Christian in 
a bold, open, yet moderate and catholic Christian spirit ; which 
everywhere recognises the gospel as the word of God, and points 
it out as the true life of the world. 

We rejoice to hear that this work has received the three 
thousand francs’ prize from the Sarbonne, a decision not less 
honourable to that venerable body than to M. St Hilaire. 
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the Apostle Paul and in other parts of the New Testament. 
Essay I11—On Election. By RichHarp Wuarety, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. Seventh Edition, enlarged. London: 
John W. Parker. 1854. 


The Primitive Doctrine of Election; or, An Historical In- 
quiry into the Ideality and Causation of Scriptural Elec- 
tion, as received and maintained im the Primitive Church 
of Christ. By GrorGE STANLEY Faber, B.D., Master of 
Sherburn Hospital and Canon of Salisbury. Second Edition. 
London, 1842. 


A Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination. 
By J. B. Moztry, B.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. John Murray, London. 1855. 


The Absence of Precision in the Formularies of the Church of 
England, Scriptural and suitable to a state of Probation. 
Bampton Lectures for 1855. By JoHN Ernest Bopk, M.A., 
Rector of Westwell. 


An Eaposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, Historical and 
Doctrinal. By E. HARoLD Browne, B.D., Norrisian Profes- 
sor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and Canon of 


Exeter. Fourth Edition. John W. Parker, London. 1858. 


WE had occasion lately (p. 200), im connection with some dis- 
cussion on the subject of Liberty and Necessity, to remark, that 
the most obvious reflections suggested by a survey of the con- 
troversies which in all ages have been carried on in regard to 
this matter, were these :—Ist, That it has been so thoroughly 
exhausted, that nothing can now be said about it but what has 
been said in substance a thousand times; and 2d, That there 
are difficulties attaching to it which never have been solved, and 
which never can be solved, at least with man’s present capaci- 
ties and opportunities of knowledge. These statements apply 
a fortiori to the more comprehensive subject of foreordination, 
using that word in its widest sense, as including the whole of 
what may be said to constitute the fundamental and distinctive 
feature of the Calvinistic system of theology. Nothing can be 
said either for or against the true doctrine upon this subject but 
what in substance has been often said before, and it is plainly 
hopeless now to give anything like a direct and adequate solu- 
tion of the difficulties with which it is surrounded—difficulties 
which must occur at once to everyone who reflects upon the 
matter. Notwithstanding the obvious truth of these two posi- 
tions, the subject as a whole, or in some of its departments or 
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aspects, has always continued to be discussed. It is so import- 
ant and interesting in itself, and it is so much bound up with 
topics which must occupy the minds of reflecting men, that it 
cannot be laid aside or overlooked. There are two distinct and 
definite theories upon the subject opposed to each other, to one 
of which competent persons who investigate it carefully must 
lean; and it is to be expected that, from time to time, there 
will be some men who may consider themselves called upon to 
communicate to the world the benefit of the views which have 
occurred to them on the one side or the other. 

It happens not very unfrequently that some imgenious but 
not very erudite or long-sighted polemic, whether Calvinist or 
Arminian, imagines that he has fallen upon something origi 
in the discussion of this subject—that he has enforced or refuted 
some leading argument more skilfully and successfully than had 
ever been Tent before, or that he has devised an important 


contribution towards a real solution of the difficulties which 
attach to it. Such discoveries, though sometimes brought 
forward with a good deal of pretension, have uniformly turned 
out to be of no real or substantial value. In so far as there may 
have been anything true or solid in them, they have affected or 
modified the statement and discussion of the subject merely in 
appearance, or vor, be an infinitesimal degree. e result has 


ways been, that both Calvinists and Arminians have been able 
to defend their respective opinions with about as much plausi- 
bility as before, and that the real difficulties attaching to the 
subject, though by a skilful mode of presentation they may have 
been slightly changed in their aspect or position, have not been 
solved, and if thrown into the background at one point, have 
soon appeared again at another, as formidable and as impracti- 
“leae “ofa been alleged that Cal 

It has often been vinists are very pugnacious, 
ever ready to fight in defence of their peculiar opinions. But 
a survey of the theological literature of this country for the last 
half century, gives no countenance to this impression. Much 
more has been published in defence of Arminianism than of 
Calvinism. Calvinists have scarcely shewn the zeal and activity 
that might have been reasonably expected of them, either in 
repelling attacks that were made upon them, or in improving 
advantages that were placed within their reach. In the early 
= of the century, indeed, the Refutation of Calvinism by 

ishop Tomline (or Pretyman) was thoroughly refuted by 
Scott, the commentator, in his “ Remarks” upon it, and by Dr 
Edward Williams in his “ Defence of Modern Calvinism.” But 
since that time, Coplestone, Whately, Stanley Faber, and 
Richard Watson—men of deservedly high reputation—have all 
written against Calvinism, and some of them very elaborately, 
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while no answer to any of them has been produced by its de- 
fenders. Whately and Richard Watson—the first from his sa- 
gacity and candour, exercised both upon matters of abstract 
reasoning and of philological investigation, and the second from 
the general soundness of his views upon original sin and re- 
eneration,so different from the Pelagianism of the school of 
itby and Tomline—have made concessions, and thereby 
have afforded advantages, to Calvinists, of which they have 
hitherto failed, so far as we have noticed, to make any public 
use. The concessions of Watson are nothing but what every 
one who holds scriptural views of the moral state of human 
nature, and of the work of the Holy Spirit in changing it, must 
make, and such accordingly as have been made by all the more 
evangelical and antipelagian Arminians from Arminius down- 
wards. But his attack upon Calvinism, forming the concluding 
portion of the second part of his “Theological Institutes,” and 
published also in a small volume separately, as well as in the col- 
lected edition of his works, is both from its great ability, and from 
the large amount of scriptural antipelagian truth which it embo- 
dies, deserving of special attention. It has been thirty years be- 
fore the world, and it has not, so far as we know, been answered. 
Dr Whately, archbishop of Dublin, in his Essay upon Elec- . 
tion—the third in the volume, entitled, “ Essays on some of 
the Difficulties in the Writings of the Apostle Paul,”—has 
made some important concessions to Calvinists, both in regard 
to matters of abstract reasoning and philological exposition, 
which are eminently creditable to his sagacity and candour, 
but which they do not seem as yet to have turned to much 
account. There is really more of interest, and, in a sense, of 
something like novelty in these concessions of Dr Whately, than 
in almost anything that has been produced upon the subject of 
this great controversy in the present day. There is indeed no- 
thing like novelty in the statements themselves to which we 
now refer. They express views which have been always laid 
down and insisted on by the defenders of Calvinism. The im- 
portance and the novelty are to be found only in the circum- 
stance of their being brought forward by one who is not a 
Calvinist. Dr Whately, in the essay referred to, has admitted 
in substance, that the arguments commonly adduced against the 
Calvinistic doctrine of election, derived from the moral attri- 
butes of God, apply as much to actual results occurring under 
God’s providential government, in other words, apply equally 
to the facts of the introduction and permanent existence of 
nioral evil, and that the term election, as used in Scripture, re- 
lates in most instances to “an arbitrary, irrespective, uncondi- 
tional decree.” These are positions which have been always 
asserted, and have been often conclusively proved, by Calvinists, 
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but they have not usually been admitted by their opponents 
And it may seem at first sight difficult to understand how any 
one could admit them, and yet continue to reject the doctrines of 
Calvinism. 

We once had occasion, in another periodical,* to refer to these 
positions of Dr Whately, and regarding him as an Arminian, we 
ventured to apply that designation to him, and to represent these 
positions as the concessions of an opponent. Dr Whately, it seems, 
does not believe or admit that he is an Arminian, and took offence 
at being so designated. In the last edition of the volume above 
referred to, he refers to this matter in the following terms :— 

“So widely spread are these two schemes of interpretation, that I 
have known a reviewer, very recently, allude to a certain author as 
“an Arminian,” though he had written and published his dissent 
from the Arminian theory, and his reasons for it. The reviewer, on 
having this blunder pointed out, apologised by saying that he had 
merely concluded him to be Arminian because he was not Calvinist, 
and he had supposed that every one must be either the one or the 
other! It is remarkable that, by a converse error, the very same 
author had been, some years before, denounced as Calvinistic on the 
ground that he was not Arminian.”—(Essay III. On Election, sect. 
2, note, p. 68, 7th Edit.) 

Dr Whately has acted from misinformation or misapprehension, 
in saying that the reviewer to whom he refers apol for the 
blunder of representing him as an Arminian. e reviewer, 
we can assure him, has never seen that there was any blunder in 
the matter, and is prepared to assert and to prove that, according 
to the ordinary acknowledged rules applicable to such questions, 
Dr Whately may be fairly called an Arminian, whether he per- 
ceives and admits that he is so or not, and that it is absurd to 
pretend, as he does, to be neither a Calvinist nor an Arminian. 

There is no doubt a sense in which on this, as well as on 
most of the leading questions in Christian theology, there is 
a threefold course open to men. They may adopt Socinian 
as well as Arminian or Calvinistic views on the subject of 
election, just as on other great doctrines of the Christian m™ ; 
but Socinianism upon this point is not much brought forward 
nowadays, and was therefore scarcely worth adverting to in an 
incidental and popular allusion to existing differences. Armi- 
nians and Socinians oppose with equal strenuousness, and upon 
substantially the same grounds, the whole doctrines of Calvin- 
ists upon this subject. They agree with each other in all the 
main conclusions they hold in to foreordination and 
election, so that all parties may y beranked under the two 
heads of Calvinists and anti-Calvinists. The main difference 
here between the Arminians and the Socinians is, that the for- 


* North British Review, vol. xvii., p. 482, Aug. 1852. 
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mer admit, while the latter deny, the divine foreknowledge of 
fature events. This is not a difference bearing directly upon 
what is actually maintained under the head of predestination, 
though it enters into, and has been largely discussed in connec- 
tion with, the arguments in support of the one and the other 
side of that question. Indeod, some of the bolder and more 
candid of the old Socinians acknowledge, that they denied the 
doctrine of divine foreknowledge, chiefly because they were un- 
able to see how, if this were admitted, they could refuse to con- 
cede the Calvinistic doctrine of foreordination, while at the same 
time some of the bolder and more candid of the old Armi- 
nians have made it manifest, that they would gladly have re- 
jected the doctrine of the divine foreknowledge, if they could 

ve devised any plausible evasion of the Scriptural evidence 
in support of it. The admission or denial of the divine fore- 
knowledge, though in itself a difference of very great importance, 
thus affects rather the mode of conducting the argument, so far 
as foreordination is concerned, than the actual positions main- 
tained by the opposite parties, though it has often been brought 
into some of the more popular but less accurate forms of stat- 
ing the point in dispute. Arminians and Socinians concur in 
denying all the leading positions held by Calvinists on the sub- 
ject of the divine decrees or purposes, the foreordination of all 
events, and the absolute election of some men to eternal life ; 


and practically the great question is—Is the Calvinistic affirma- 
tion or the anti-Calvinistic negation of these things true? This 
being so, itis not — correct to say, that the only antago- 


nistic alternative to the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination is 
the Arminian one; because the fundamental Calvinistic position 
is denied equally by Arminians and Socinians, and the real ques- 
tion in dispute may be and should be stated in such a way as 
to omit any reference to the point of difference between the 
Arminians and the Socinians, viz, the divine foreknowledge, and 
to apply equally and alike to both sections of anti-Calvinists. 

But while on this ground it must be admitted, that the an- 
tagonistic position to the Calvinistic doctrine is somewhat 
wider and more comprehensive than the Arminian one as 
commonly stated by Arminians themselves, yet the Socinian 
denial of the divine foreknowledge is now so little brought 
under our notice, that there was really no call to take it into 
account in an incidental reference to the subject ; and there is 
no material inaccuracy in Calvinism and Arminianism being 
spoken of as the only really antagonistic positions. 

It is not upon the ground which has now been adverted to that 
Dr Whately objects to being called an Arminian, and tries to 
throw ridicule upon the idea that a man must be either an Ar- 
minian or a Calvinist. He is not a Socinian on this point, 
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for he admits the divine foreknowledge of all events. Hedenies 
that he is an Arminian, he denies that he is a Calvinist, and 
he denies that a man, though a foreknowledge 
of all events, and therefore not a inian, must be either a 
Calvinist or an Arminian on the subject of foreordination. He 
thus plainly gives us to understand that he holds a doctrine 
on this subject which is materially and substantially diffe- 
rent both from Calvinism and Arminianism, though he has 
not suggested any name by which to designate it. Now, we 
take the liberty of dissenting from all this, and we do not hesi- 
tate to affirm with the reviewer that Dr Whately is an Armi- 
nian, and further, that every man who has formed an intelligent 
and definite opinion upon this important gre ae who 
repudiates the Socinian denial of the divine foreknow 

must be either an Arminian or a Calvinist, or rather must 
an Arminian, if he refuses to admit the truth of Calvinism. 

It may seem somewhat ungracious and offensive to refuse to 
receive Dr Whately’s own statement about his views, and to con- 
tinue to maintain that he is an Arminian, when he himself 
repudiates the name. Most certainly nothing ungracious or of- 
fensive is intended, the somewhat uncourteous form of the state- 
ment is the result of what was purely accidental, and there are 
some important considerations bearing upon the interests of 
truth, which seem to render it expedient that the ground taken 
should be maintained. The reviewer whose allegation provoked 
Dr Whately, spoke in the highest terms of commendation of 
his Grace’s talents and services, and while taking the liberty of 
differing from some of his views, manifested nothing but. kindly 
and res ul feelings towards him. The allegation that the 
Archbishop is an Arminian was introduced in the most inci- 
dental way, and evidently under the influence of a feeling that 
this was a position of notorious and undeniable certainty—a 
position which no one could dispute, and of which no one would 
complain. We still cordially concur with the reviewer's high 
estimate of Dr Whately’s talents and services, and we concur 
with him also in thinking, that in accordance with the ordinary 
rules which regulate such matters, he may be justly described 
as an Arminian. We are neither convinced nor frightened by 
the somewhat angry and petulant allusion made to this matter 
in the note above quoted from him, and we think it may be 
fitted to throw light upon an important subject, not well un- 
derstood, if we attempt to establish the truth of the reviewer's 
allegation. We have, of course, no doubt of the integrity and 
sincerity of Dr Whately in abjuring the name of an Arminian. 
We differ from him in opinion as to what is or is not Armi- 
nianism, and as to what are the grounds and circumstances 
which warrant the application of this name ; and these are mat- 
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ters on which a difference of opinion may be expressed with- 
out any want of personal respect being indicated. We think 
we can prove, that Dr Whately’s views upon the subject of 
election are, notwithstanding his important concessions to Cal- 
vinism above referred to, so accordant in substance with those 
which have been generally known in the history of the Church 
as Arminian, i so different from those indicated by any 
other recognised ecclesiastical designation, that it is perfectly 
warrantable to describe them as inianism. 

We would scarcely have thought of taking the trouble of at- 
tempting to prove this, had we not been persuaded that defec- 
tive and erroneous views on these matters are very prevalent, 
especially among the clergy of the Church of England, and that 
there is not a little, in the present aspect of theological litera- 
ture, fitted to impress the importance, of trying to diffuse accu- 
rate and definite views of the true status questionis in regard 
to the topics involved in our controversy with the Arminians. 

Dr Whately is not the only eminent writer of the present day 
who has advocated Arminianism without being aware of this, 
and even while repudiating it. The late Mr Stanley Faber, 
who has rendered important services in several departments of 
ecclesiastical literature, and who was greatly superior to Dr 
Whately in theological erudition, though much inferior to him 
in sagacity and penetration of intellect, published an elaborate 
work “On the Primitive Doctrine of Election,” the second edi- 
tion of which appeared in 1842. In this work he expounds 
three different theories on the subject of Election, viz., Calvin- 
ism, Arminianism, and what he calls Nationalism, or the system 
advocated by Locke and Dr John Taylor. He labours to prove 
that all these three theories are erroneous, opposed equally to 
the testimony of Scripture, primitive antiquity, and the sym- 
bolical books of the Church of England. He then brings for- 
ward a fourth theory different from all these, one which is neither 
Calvinism, nor Arminianism, nor Nationalism. This he calls 
Ecclesiastical Individualism, meaning thereby an election of in- 
dividuals to the privileges of the visible church, to the enjoy- 
ment of the means of grace. This fourth theory, as distinguished 
from and opposed to the other three, he labours to establish as 
true, by an application of the three standards just mentioned. 
While Calvinism, Arminianism, and Nationalism are all un- 
founded and erroneous, Arminianism is, in Faber’s judgment, 
the farthest removed from the truth; or, as he expresses it, 
(p. 292,) “Of the three systems, Arminianism has the most 
widely departed from aboriginal Christian antiquity” (including 
Scripture and the early fathers), “for, in truth, it has altogether 
forsaken it.” Now, we are firmly persuaded, and think we can 
prove, that both the Nationalism which he rejects, and the Indi- 
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vidualism which he upholds, are just in substance the very 
Arminianism which he denounces and abjures ; that his Armi- 
nianism, Nationalism, and Ecclesiastical Individualism are really 
just one and the same system or doctrine, exhibited under slightly 
different aspects, and constituting the one only really anta 
nistic theory to Calvinism. Faber, we think, has utterly failed 
to distinguish between the essentials and the accidentals of the 
ditferent systems which he has investigated. He has not pene- 
trated beneath the surface. He has been entirely carried away 
by slight and superficial differences, while he has wholly failed 
to perceive intrinsic and substantial resemblances. The con- 
sequence is, that his “ Primitive Doctrine of Election,” though 
containing much interesting matter, which admits of being use- 
fully applied, is practically a mass of confusion, and can produce 
only error and misapprehension in the minds of those who are 
unacquainted with some of the more thorough and searching 
expositions of these important and difficult me. rn 

If there be any truth in these statements,—if there be any 
fair ground for believing that Whately and Faber, the formier 
most favourably representing the ability, and the latter the eru- 
dition, of the Episcopal Church of this country, are really Armi- 
nians, though they are not aware of it,—if these men are truly, 
in substance, teaching Arminianism, while they sincerely de- 
nounce and abjure it, there must be some great misapprehension 
or confusion prevalent, which distorts and perverts men’s views 
upon these subjects; and if any such state of things exist, it 
must be important, with a view to the interests of truth, that it 
should be pointed out and exposed. 

The statements of Whately and Faber to which we have re- 
ferred, seem to be received as true, without any doubt or mis- 
giving, in the great ecclesiastical denomination to which these 
authors belong ; and we are not by any means confident that 
the generality of Scotch Calvinists now-a-days have sufficient 
knowledge of doctrinal theology to be able to detect the fallacy. 
The discussion of this subject extends greatly beyond what is 
personal to individuals, as ree the accuracy of their state- 
ments. It really involves the whole question of the right set- 
tlement of the true status questionis in the great controversy 
about predestination. The settlement of the statws questionis 
is always a point of fundamental importance in great doctrinal 
controversies. It is especially important in this one, where, un- 
less the state of the question is clearly settled and carefully and 
constantly attended to, men are very apt to fight recklessly or 
at random, to be dealing blows in the dark, and running some 
risk of wounding their friends. A right estimate of the accuracy. 
of the statements of Whately and Faber, condemning and repu- 
diating Arminianism, must be based upon an investigation of 
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these two questions—1st, What is the real essential point of dif- 
ference between Calvinists and Arminians on the subject of 
election ? and 2d, Is there any really definite and important sub- 
ject of controversial discussion involved in the exposition of 
election, and not disposed of by the determination of the funda- 
mental question controverted between Calvinists and Arminians? 
It is only by settling and applying the first of these questions, 
that we can satisfactorily determine whether Whately and Faber, 
and men holding such opinions, may be justly designated as 
Arminians ; and if, by a farther application of the results of the 
same inquiry, we can settle the second of these two questions in 
the negative, we thus establish the wider and more important 
conclusion, that men who intelligently investigate the subject of 
election, and form anything like a clear and definite opinion re- 
garding it, must be substantially either Calvinists or Arminians, 
whether they perceive and admit this or not. 

The consideration of these points, however, has a wider bear- 
ing than has yet been indicated. It is fitted to bring out some 
defects of considerable importance in the way in which this great 
class of theological topics have been usually discussed by divines 
of the Church of England. Decctrinal and systematic theology 
has not ordinarily been studied with much care by the clergy of 
that church, and the consequence of this has been, not only that 
crude, confused, and erroneous views upon doctrinal subjects 
abound in the writings of many of them, but also that the war- 
rantableness and desirableness of vague and indefinite views upon 
these matters have found in them open and avowed defenders. 
The clergy of the Church of England, at the period of the Refor- 
mation, were generally, like most of the other Reformers, Cal- 
vinists, and continued to be so during the whole reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and the greater part of that of James VI. Since about 
the earlier part of the reign of Charles I., the great majority of 
them have ceased to be Calvinists, though many of these have 
refused, like Dr Whately, to be called Arminians, and some, 
though not Calvinists, have even declined to be called anti- 
Calvinists. These changes in the actual opinions of the clergy of 
the Church of England have taken place, while their symbolical 
books have continued unaltered upon doctrinal questions. Since 
the great body of the clergy have thus been at one time Cal- 
vinistic, and at another Arminian, and since probably, at all 
times, at least for two centuries and a half, there have been both 
Calvinists and Arminians among them, this has tended in many 
ways to produce great laxity and confusion of doctrinal. views, 
—has not only tended to produce this laxity and confusion in 
point of fact, but to lead men to justify its prevalence as a sound 
and wholesome condition of things. Calvinists and Arminians 
had equally to shew that their views were accordant with the 
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Thirty-nine Articles, and this almost unavoidably led, not only 
to a straining and tampering with the language of the Articles, 
but even with the full expression of their own personal convic- 
tions. Some have contended that the Articles admitted only of a 
Calvinistic, others only of an Arminian sense ; while others have 
thought it more accordant with the facts of the case, and with 
the honour of their church, to maintain that they do not decide 
in favour of either doctrine, but may be honestly my sary | 
both parties. The position that the Articles are neither Cal- 
vinistic nor Arminian, distinctively, does not differ very mate- 
rially from the one that they are both. Some have preferred to 
put it in this latter form, and this again has just tended the 
more to deepen the confusion which has been introduced into 
the discussion. 

We may give a specimen or two of what is a common mode 
of speaking among the divines of the Church of England upon 
this subject. Bishop Tomline concludes his “ Refutation of 
Calvinism” in these words :—“ Our church is not Lutheran,— 
it is not Calvinistic, it is not Arminian,—it is scriptural, it 
is built upon the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ being the 
chief corner-stone.” Dr Magee, the late Archbishop of Dublin, 
whom we regard as a far superior man to Tomline, though at 
the same time we believe that his work on the Atonement 
has been a good deal overrated, and is decidedly inferior as a 
theological discussion, both in point of ability and soundness of 
views, to Dr J. P. Smith’s work on the same subject, puts the 
point under consideration in this way, in one of his charges :— 


“Tf any proof were wanting that our Articles are, as they profess 
to be, of a comprehensive character, it would be found in this, that, 
of the contending parties into which our church is unhappily divided, 
each claims them as its own. By those who hold the creed of Armi- 
nius, they are pronounced to be Arminian; and by those who hold 
the creed of Calvin, they are pronounced to be Calvinistic. The 
natural inference of the impartial reasoner would be, that they are 
neither, whilst they contain within them what may be traced to some 
of the leading principles of both. And this is the trath. They are 
not enslaved to the dogmas of any party in religion. They are not 
Arminian. They are not Calvinistic. They are scriptural. They are 
Christian. (Works, vol. ii. p. 420.) 

And in a note on this passage (p. 428), he asserts “that the ° 
doctrines of the Church of England are not the doctrines of 
Calvinism, and that the informed and intelligent clergy of that 
Church are not the followers of Arminius.” This has been a 
favourite mode of statement with very many Episcopalian di- 
vines, whom we believe to have been substantially Arminians, 
perhaps without their being aware of it. Some ee 
whose doctrinal views were sounder, have, as we have hinted, 
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been disposed rather to take the ground, that, without contra- 
dicting either Scripture or the English Articles, men might be 
both Calvinists and Arminians, or partly the one and partly the 
other. Statements to this effect, or something like it, have been 
produced from “Cecil’s Remains” and from “ Simeon’s Memoir,” 
and they have been employed by Professor Park of Andover, to 
countenance his ingenious attempt to involve important doctrinal 
differences in inextricable confusion by distinguishing between 
the theology of intellect and the theology of feeling. (“ Biblio- 
theca Sacra” for 1852, No. v. p. 209, 210. 

There is, indeed, a distinction to be made between men’s own 
personal convictions, and their views as to the meaning and im- 
port of a symbolical document of public authority. It is quite 
possible to produce a deliverance upon the subject of election, 
which is neither Calvinistic nor Arminian, that is, which is so 
general, vague, and indefinite, as to contain no decision of any 
of the points really controverted between the opposite parties. 
A church may think such an indefinite and indecisive statement 
the most suitable for a symbolical book, may deliberately intend 
to include both parties within her pale, and may so regulate her 
deliverances as not to make a definite opinion on the one side or 
the other a term of communion, or what is virtually the same 
thing, a ground of separation. Very many of the clergy of the 
Church of England contend that this is realised in the Thirty- 
nine Articles. And it is quite possible that they may hold this 
to be an actual feature of these Articles, and approve of it as a 
right state of things for a church to exhibit in her symbols, 
while yet they themselves, in their own personal convictions, 
may have decided the question in favour of the one side or the 
other. Tomline and Magee were Arminians as much as Whately 
and Faber, while maintaining that the Articles are neither Ar- 
minian nor Calvinistic, and they might have taken this view of 
the Articles although they themselves had been Calvinists. But 
although the Episcopalian clergy may consistently maintain 
that the Articles are neither Calvinistic nor Arminian, even 
while they themselves, in their own personal convictions, may 
have decidedly adopted the one view or the other, yet there 
can be no doubt that the peculiar character of the Articles, and 
the kind of discussion which this has suggested or required, has 
tended largely to keep many Episcopalian divines in a state of 
great uncertainty and confusion in regard to this whole class of 
subjects. There being fair and plausible grounds for believing that 
subscription to the Articles did not require them to have their 
minds made up on the one side or on the other, very many have 
not thought themselves called upon to give the time and research 
necessary for forming a judgment on these difficult and arduous 

topics ; and have preferred to exercise their talents rather in the 
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way of trying to shew that it was not only unnecessary, but very 
difficult and highly inexpedient and dangerous, to be forming a 
decided opinion, and to-be giving an explicit deliverance, upon 
such matters. The title of the “Bampton Lectures” for 1855, 
by the Rev. John E. Bode, and they form a very table 
work, is this, “The Absence of Precision in the Formularies of 
the Church of England Scriptural and suitable to a state of 
Probation.” And this “absence of precision,” which they 

as attaching to the public formularies, they too often extend to 
their own private personal convictions. This influence of the one 
upon the other has, no doubt, operated powerfully on the gene- 
ral state of thought and sentiment in the Church of land. 
But it has not really any good foundation in reason. There 
may be very good grounds why precise deliverances upon some 
doctrinal controversies should not be embodied in symbolical 
books, while yet it may be the duty of ministers to have formed 
for themselves a decided opinion regarding them. The reasons 
that satisfy many of the warrantableness and expediency of the 
“absence of precision in the public formularies,” do not neces- 
sarily sanction the same quality as attaching to men’s own 
personal convictions, though we fear that some notion of this 
sort is very prevalent among the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land. Many have preserved and cherished the “ absence of pre- 
cision ” in their own personal convictions, and in defending the 


ropriety and expediency of this, they have introduced a vast 


fe of vagueness and confusion into the whole discussion. 

This course has been adopted, and this tendency has been ex- 
hibited, chiefly by Arminians, and Arminianism certainly has got 
the benefit of it. Indeed, ignorance and confusion upon this sub- 
ject always tend to the benefit of Arminianism. Truth is pro- 
moted by a thorough knowledge and a careful study of the subject 
in hand, and by the clear and definite conceptions which are the 
results of intelligence and investigation, while any shortcoming 
or deficiency in these respects tends to promote the prevalence 
of error. This holds true generally of all the ordi subjects 
of speculative inquiry. It holds true pre-eminently of the cia. 
ing points involved in the controversy between Calvinists and 
Arminians. There are vague, general, and indefinite positions 
about the Divine purposes and plans, and about the Divine 
providence and agency, in which both Calvinists and Arminians 
concur. Calvinism may be said to involve, and to be based 
upon, a conversion of these vague and indefinite positions into 
precise and definite doctrines. These doctrines the Arminians 
refuse to admit, alleging that no sufficient evidence can be pro- 
duced in support of them, and that formidable objections can 
be adduced against them. They refuse to advance to the more 
profound and definite positions which may be said to constitute 
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the distinctive features of Calvinism, and they insist that men 
should be satisfied with those more superficial and indefinite 
views in which they and their opponents agree. We are not 
professing to give this as the formal status queestionis in the 
controversy. But this is an account of the difference which is 
correct so far as it goes, and it illustrates our present position, 
that imperfect and confused views upon these subjects tend to 
injure truth and to advance error, to damage Calvinism and to 
favour Arminianism ; and this, too, even when men’s views may 
be so pervaded by ignorance and confusion, that they do not 
themselves perceive this tendency, or do not really mean to ad- 
vance the object to which it leads. 

It is one of the leading features or results of this vagueness and 
confusion of thought upon these subjects, that there has com- 
monly been a great tendency to multiply and exaggerate the dif- 
ferences of opinion which have been expressed regarding them, as 
if to convey the impression that there was a considerable variety 
of views, out of which men were very much at liberty to make a 
choice as they might be disposed. As Arminianism is at the bot- 
tom of all this confusion, and as it is promoted chiefly for Armi- 
nian objects, it has been common for divines of the Church of 
England to magnify differences subsisting among Calvinists, and 
to represent each modification of sentiment that may have been 
brought out, as constituting a distinct and different doctrine. 
This process tends to increase the general mass of confusion at- 
taching to the whole subject, and to excite a special prejudice 
against Calvinism, as if its supporters were divided among 
themselves on points of fundamental importance, and had not 
any uniform and well-settled position to occupy. We may refer 
to some historical illustrations of this feature of the controversy. 

The first person of any consequence who openly taught Armi- 
nianism in the Church of England (not then known by that name) 
was Peter Baro, a Fre .chman, who had held the office of Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity at Cambridge for about twenty 
years. It was his teaching Arminianism in opposition to the 
general doctrine of the Reformers, that occasioned the prepara- 
tion of the famous Lambeth Articles in 1595, a transaction, the 
history of which affords conclusive evidence of the general pre- 
valence of Calvinism in the Church of England till the end of 
the 16th century. In 1596 he had to resign his office in the 
university because of his doctrinal views, and on that occasion 
he prepared a short exposition of his case, under the designation 
of “Summa Trium de Preedestinatione Sententiarum,” the three 
doctrines being, 1st, Supralapsarian Calvinism ; 2d, Sublapsa- 
rian Calvinism ; and 3d, his own Arminianism (which he de- 
scribes as the doctrine held by the Fathers who preceded 
Augustine, and by Melancthon and a few other Protestant 
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divines) ; just as if the first and second differed from each other 
as much as they both differed from the third. 

Arminius himself made large use of the same unfair mode of re- 
presentation. In his Amica Collatio with Junius, his predecessor 
in the chair of theology at Leyden, he brings forward three leading 
doctrines upon the subject of predestination as prevailing among 
Protestants, and attempts to refute them in order to make way 
for his own. The three doctrines are, Supralapsarianism, which he 
ascribes, unwarrantably, to Calvin ; Sublapsarianism, which he 
ascribes to Augustine ; and a theory intermediate between them, 
a sort of modification of supralapsarianism, which he ascribes to 
Thomas Aquinas (Opera, p. 159). In his famous “ Declaratio 
Sententiz,” published in 1608, the year before his death, he 
brings forward again the same three opinions as contrasting 
with his own, though without associating them historically with 
the names of individuals. He puts first and most prominently, 
the highest supralapsarianism, and dwells upon it at the great- 
est length. He admits, indeed, at last, that there is not any 


very material difference among these three doctrines, all held 
by Calvinists. But he has taken care, in the first place, to have 
the controversial advantage of having conveyed the impression, 
that there is great diversity of sentiment among his opponents, 
and of having held up first and most prominently, in his account 
of their opinions, theh 


ighest supralapsarianism, the view against 
which it is easy to excite the strongest prejudice, while it has 
really been professed by comparatively few Calvinists. It is worth 
while to mention, as a curious specimen of elaborate controver- 
sial unfairness, that of the whole space occupied by the declara- 
tion of his judgment concerning predestination, Arminius devotes 
four-fifths to an exposure of high supralapsarianism, leaving only 
the last fifth for the statement of the other two forms of Calvin- 
ism, and of his own anti-Calvinistic doctrine (Opera, p. 100-121). 
But we mean to confine ourselves for the present to our 
own country. The first elaborate Arminian work produced 
in England, after Laud’s — had done something to 
encourage opposition to Calvinism, and after Bishop Mon- 
e had fairly broken the ice, was “An Appeal to the Gos- 
pel for the true doctrine of Divine predestination, concorded 
with the orthodox doctrine of God’s free grace and man’s free 
will, by John Plaifere, B.D.” He held a living in the Church 
of England for a period very nearly corresponding to the reign 
of James VI. in that country, and is not to be confounded 
with Thomas Playfere, a Calvinist, who succeeded to the Mar- 
garet divinity professorship in Cambridge, when Baro lost it 
in consequence of his Arminianism.* John Plaifere begins his 
* Mr Goode, in his very valuable work, ‘‘ The Doctrine of the Church of - 
land as to the Effects of Baptism in the case of Infants,” has proved that all 
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Appeal with a full and-elaborate statement of five different 
. doctrines upon the subject of predestination. The first, of course, 
is supralapsarian Calvinism ; the second is sublapsarian Calvin- 
ism ; the third is a sort of intermediate system between Cal- 
vinism and Arminianism, propounded by Bishop Overall, and 
very similar to what was afterwards called Baxterianism ; the 
fourth he represents as the doctrine held by Melancthon, by the 
Lutherans, and the Arminians ; and the fifth and last is the 
opinion of Arminius himself, of the Jesuit defenders of scientia 
media, and, as he alleges, of all the fathers before Augustine. 
The first four he regards as erroneous, though in different de- 
grees, while he admits that in all of them there are “some 
. and pieces of truth, but obscure and mingled with defects.” 
The fifth he adopts as his own, and defends it as true, though 
he has failed to point out any intelligible difference between this 
and the fourth. The substantial identity indeed of the fourth 
and fifth opinions is so obvious, that it is admitted, and the re- 
resentation given is attempted to be accounted for, in the Pre- 
to the republication of this work, in a “Collection of tracts con- 
cerning predestination and providence,” at Cambridge in 1719. 
The example set by Plaifere, in this the earliest formal and 
elaborate defence of Arminianism in the Church of England, 
has been largely followed down to the present day, especially in 
the point of multiplying and magnifying differences, in order to 
excite a prejudice against Calvinism, and to shelter Arminian- 
ism in the confusion and obscurity. Bishop Burnet, in his Expo- 
sition of the Thirty-nine Articles, has manifested a good deal of 
candour and fairness. He was an Arminian, or, as he himself 
expresses it in his preface,—“ I follow the doctrine of the Greek 
Church, from which St Austin departed and formed a new system.” 
But he has distinctly admitted, in expounding the 17th article, 
that “it is not to be denied that the article seems to be framed 
according to St Austin’s doctrine ;” that “it is very probable 
that those who penned it meant that the decree was absolute ;” 
and that ‘‘ the Calvinists have less occasion for scruple” in sub- 
scribing than the Arminians, “since the article does seem more 
plainly to favour them.” But what alone we have at present 
to do with is, that he follows the common Arminian course by 
giving a distinct and separate head to Supralapsarianism. Ac- 
cording to Burnet, there are four leading opinions on the subject 
of God’s decrees or purposes, viz. :—Ist, Supralapsarianism ; 2d, 
Sublapsarianism ; 3d, “That of those who are called Remon- 
strants, Arminians, or Universalists ;’ and 4th, “That of the 


theological professors, both Regius and Margaret, both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, for a period of at least fifty years from the accession of Queen Elisabeth, 
who have left any record of their opinions, were Calvinists, with the single dubi- 
ous exception of Bishop Overall.—Goonk, c. iii. 
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Socinians, who deny the certain prescience of future contingen- 
cies.” 

Without further multiplying proofs of this, we come down 
to the present day. We have already stated Faber’s clas- 
sification of the leading doctrines upon this subject under the 
four heads of Calvinism, Arminianism, Nationalism, and Eccle- 
siastical Individualism, the first three being, in his judgment 
false, Arminianism the worst, while we maintain that three of 
them, including the fourth, which he defends as true, are just 
Arminianism, and nothing else. 

There is a book which seems to be in great repute in England 
in the present day, which also illustrates the point we are now - 
explaining. We have put it at the head of this article. It is. 
An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, historical and doc- 
trinal, by E. Harold Browne, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Cambridge. The third edition of it 
was published in 1856, and a fourth has already appeared, 
though it is a bulky 8vo. of about 900 pages. We have done little 
more than dip into it, but we are satisfied that it is a highly re- 
spectable and useful book, embodying a large amount of informa- 
tion, and exhibiting a fair and candid spirit, though certainly not 
free from errors and inaccuracies. The Norrisian Professor begins 
his exposition of the 17th article by an enumeration and brief 
statement of the leading theories which have been held upon the 

they are 


subject of predestination. According to this author, 

no fewer than sia, viz,—l. Calvinism; 2. Arminianism; 3. 
Nationalism ; 4. Ecclesiastical Election. Thus far he has fully 
followed Faber,—ecclesiastical election being just the election of 
individuals to outward —— the elect being just virtually 


the baptised, and the election the visible chureh. The 5th theory 
he mentions is a somewhat unintelligible piece of complication, 
to which no designation is given, and the 6th is Baxterianism. 
This seems to be now, as indeed it has always been in substance, 
a favourite mode of representing the matter among the divines 
of the Church of England. Professor Browne’s own opinions 
are not very explicitly brought out. He seems to think that 
the articles were expressed intentionally in such indefinite and 
general phraseology as to take in the adherents of several of the 
different theories. His own views seem to be very much the 
same as Faber’s, while at the same time he concedes that there 
are some Scriptural statements which do not easily admit of 
any other sense than a Calvinistic one. 

Mozley’s Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestina- 
tion, is one of a different class, and of a higher order, both in 
point of ability and general orthodoxy, while at the same time 


it affords another — of that predilection for the “absence 


” 


of precision” on doctrinal questions, which has so generally 
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characterised the clergy of the Church of England. It is a 
_ work of very superior learning and ability, and is really a valu- 
able contribution to our theological literature. This treatise is 
substantially an .exposition and defence of the Augustinian or 
Calvinistic view of predestination, while at the same time the 
author seems determined, for some reason or other, to stop short 
of committing himself to a full and open assertion of the doctrine 
which he seems to believe. He appears to be always on the 
point of coming out with an explicit and unqualified assertion of 
Calvinism, when he finds some excuse for stopping short, and 
leaving the subject still involved, to some extent, in obscurity 
and confusion. It would almost seem as if Mr Mozley had some 
secret and inexplicable reason for refusing to come out with an 
explicit profession of the Calvinism to which all his convictions 
seem to lead him ; and the excuses or pretences he assigns for 
stopping short on the verge of a full and open proclamation of 
this system, are of a very peculiar and unreasonable kind. We 
may afterwards, if we have space, give a fuller notice of this very 
superior and remarkable book, and point out more specifically 
its errors and defects. At present we refer to it only as 
another specimen, though in a somewhat peculiar form, of the 
tendency of Church of England divines to exhibit and to de- 
fend “ the absence of precision” in discussing the points con- 
troverted between the Calvinists and the Arminians, and thereby 
to involve the statement and exposition of this important subject 
in obscurity and confusion, qualities which always tend power- 
fully to promote the prevalence of Arminian error. 

We have brought forward these historical notices to illustrate 
the magnitude and the prevalence of what we believe to involve 
a serious injury to doctrinal truth, and to impress the import- 
ance of attempting to settle, as precisely and definitely as possible, 
the tsue state of the question, the real meaning and import of the 
main points controverted on the subject of predestination. This 
is important, not so much in reference to the topic which has more 
immediately suggested to us this investigation of it, viz, deter- 
mining the accuracy of the application of certain historical de- 
signations, but chiefly in reference to the far higher object of 
forming accurate and definite conceptions on the whole subject, 
in so far as we have materials for doing so. We believe that it 
can be proved, that men who admit the divine foreknowledge of 
all events, and who have formed a distinct and definite opinion 
on the subject of predestination, must be either Calvinistic or 
Arminian, whether they perceive and admit this or not, and that 
Whately and Faber may be fairly designated as Arminians, not- 
withstanding their honest repudiation of the name ; inasmuch as 
they accord with the views commonly known as Arminian in 
every point of real importance, and differ from them only, if at 
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all, on topics that are really insignificant. The determination of 
these questions must, from the nature of the case, depend upon 
the true status questionis between the contending parties, and 
there is no great difficulty in settling this, altho it is true 
that men, notwithstanding its paramount importance, often 
allow their minds to remain in a condition of great uncertainty 
and confusion regarding it. 

In proceeding to consider this subject, we would begin with 
observing, that it tends to introduce obscurity and confusion into 
the whole matter, that men in surveying it are apt, especially in 
modern times, to confine their attention too much to election, 
that is, to the decrees or purposes and agency of God with refer- 
ence to the eternal destinies of men, without taking in predes- 
tination or foreordination in general, that is, the decrees or pur- 
poses and agency of God with reference to the whole govern- 
ment of the world and all the actions of his creatures. The 
fundamental principle of Calvinism, as stated in the Westmin- 
ster Confession, c. ili., sec. 1, is, that “‘God from all eternity did, 
by the most wise and holy counsel of his own will, freely and 
unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to — If this great 
doctrine be true, and be validly established by its appropriate 
evidence, it includes and comprehends, it carries with it and dis- 
poses of, all questions about the purposes of God with respect to 
the eternal destinies of the human race. If it be true, that God 
hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, he must have pre- 
determined the whole history and the ultimate fate of all his 
intelligent creatures. If it be true, that God hath eternally and 
unchangeably ordained whatsoever cometh to pass, it must also 
be true, as being comprehended in this position, that, as the 
Confession goes on to say, “ By the decree of God for the mani- 
festation of his glory, some men and angels are predestinated 
unto everlasting life, and others foreordained to everlasting 
death.” It serves some useful and important pu bearing 
upon the apprehension and establishment of sound doctrine, to 
have regard to the import and evidence of the fundamental and 
comprehensive doctrine of predestination, or of God’s decrees in 
general, instead of confining our attention to the more limited 
topics usually understood to be indicated by the words election 
and reprobation. The decrees of God are usually understood as 
describing in general the purposes or resolutions which he has 
formed, and in accordance with which he regulates his own pro- 
cedure, or does whatever he does in the government of the 
world. That God has, and must have, formed purposes or re- 
solutions for the regulation of his own procedure in creating and 
governing the world, must be admitted by all who him 
as possessed of intelligence and wisdom ; and, therefore, the dis- 
putes which have been raised upon this subject appear to respect 
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not so much the existence of the divine decrees, but rather the 
foundation on which they rest, the properties which attach to 
them, and the objects which they em . The main questions 
which have been usually discussed among divines concerning the 
divine decrees in general, or predestination in its widest sense, have 
been these, 1, Are the divine decrees or — in regard to all 
the events which constitute the history of the world conditional 
or not? and 2, Are they unchangeable or not? Calvinists hold 
that God's decrees or purposes in regard to every thing that was 
to come to pass are unconditional and unchangeable, while Ar- 
minians or anti-Calvinists deny this, and maintain that they are 
conditional and changeable. But while this is the form which 
the general apa has commonly assumed in the hands of 
theologians, the real point in dispute comes practically to this. 
Has God really formed decrees or purposes, in any proper sense, 
with respect to the whole government of the peeA ? It seems 
plain, so at least Calvinists believe, that it is unwarrantable to 
ascribe to a being of infinite perfection and absolute supremacy 
any purposes or resolutions for regulating the administration of 
the universe, that should be left dependent for their taking effect 
or being fully realised, upon the volitions of creatures, and liable 
to be changed according to the nature and results of these voli- 
tions. And this brings us back again to the simple but infinitely 
important and comprehensive question, Has God eternally and 
unchangeably foreordained whatsoever comes to pass? ere 
is no difficulty in understanding the meaning of this question. 
The foreordination of every event implies, that God from eternity 
had resolved that it should come to , and had made certain 
provision for effecting this result. d the real subject of con- 
troversy is just this, Has God foreordained, in this the only proper 
sense of the word, whatsoever comes to ¢ All Calvinists say 
that he has ; and all anti-Calvinists say that he has not. Armini- 
ans and Socinians equally deny this divine foreordination of all 
events; while Socinians also deny, but Arminians admit, that 
God foreknew or foresaw them all. The divine foreordination 
of all events must either be affirmed or denied ; all who affirm it 
are Calvinists, and all who deny it are anti-Calvinists ; and if, 
while denying foreordination, they admit foreknowledge, then 
they may be fairly and justly described as Arminians, because this 
is the designation by which, for nearly two centuries and a half, the 
actual doctrinal position they occupy upon this fundamental and 
all comprehensive subject, has been commonly indicated. 
Whately and Faber deny the divine foreordination, while 
they admit the divine foreknowledge, of all events ; and therefore, 
according to the acknowledged rules and the ordinary practice by 
which this matter is regulated, they may, without any transgression 
of accuracy, or justice, or courtesy, be designated as Arminians. 
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But it was not this great doctrine of the foreordination of all 
events which Whately and Faber discussed, or seem to have had 
in their view. It comprehends indeed and disposes of the sub- 
ject they discussed, and it is an act of ignorance or inconsidera- 
tion, tending to involve the whole matter in confusion, that the 
did not take it into account. If they had been familiar wi 
the whole subject in this its highest and widest aspect, and if 
they had seen that the settlement of the question of foreordina- 
tion, as commonly discussed, disposes of the question of election, 
they would scarcely have ventured to deny that they were Ar- 
minians. But we must see what was their position in regard 
to the subject which they had under consideration, viz. elec- 
tion, or the doctrine of the purposes and procedure of God in 
regard to the ultimate destinies of the human race. What is 
Calvinism, and what is Arminianism, on this subject? The Cal- 
vinistic doctrine is this, that God from eternity chose or elected 
some men, certain definite individuals of the human race, to 
everlasting life, that he determined certainly and infallibly to 
bring these persons to salvation by a Redeemer, that in making 
this selection of some men and in resolving to save them, he was 
not influenced by any thing existing in them or foreseen in them 
by which they were distinguished from other men, or by any rea- 
son known to or comprehensible by us, but only by his own 
sovereign apes pleasure, by the counsel of his own will, and that 
this eternal decree or purpose he certainly and infallibly exe- 
cutes in time in regard to each and every one included under it. 
This is the Calvinistic doctrine of election, every Calvinist be- 
lieves this, and every one who believes this is a Calvinist. The 
meaning of this doctrine, solemn and mysterious as it is, is 
easily understood, and men are Calvinists or anti-Calvinists 
according as they affirm or deny it. The d question is, Is 
this election, such a choice of men to e life, on the ground 
of the good pleasure of God, a reality, established by Scriptural 
authority, or is it not? From the nature of the case it is mani- 
fest, that every thing of real importance hinges upon the reality 
of such an election as has now been described, and that the con- 
troversy, so far as it involves any thing vital or fundamental, is 
exhausted, whenever it is settled, that is, practically, whenever a 
man has conclusively made up his mind, either that such an 
election is or is not revealed in Scripture. All men who are not 
Calvinists deny the reality of any such election on the of 
God, and if while denying this, they admit that God foresaw 
from eternity the whole of the actual history of each individual 
of the human race, then they are Arminians, and nothing but 
ignorance or folly will lead them to object to this designation. . 

The fundamental principles of the Arminian doctrine upon the 
subject of election, the leading features of the theory which has 
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ween always historically associated with that name, may be accu- 
rately exhibited in the two following positions. Ist, God 
made no decree, formed no purpose, bearing immediately and in- 
fallibly upon the final salvation of men, except this general one, 
that he would save or admit to heaven all men who should in 
fact believe in Jesus Christ and persevere till death in faith and 
holiness, and that he would condemn and consign to punish- 
ment all who should continue impenitent and unbelieving. 
And 2d, That if there be any act of , bearing u n the ulti- 
mate salvation of particular men considered individuall , which 
may be called in any sense an election or decree or purpose, it can 
only be founded on, and must be determined by, a foresight of 
their actual faith and perseverance. 

The first of these is the true proper anti-Calvinistic position, 
held equally and alike by Arminians and Socinians, and con- 
stituting manifestly the main substance of what must be held 
by every intelligent man who has not embraced Calvinism. It 
implies that God did not make an election of particular per- 
sons to eternal life, and resolve to bestow upon them faith, 
holiness, and perseverance, in order to secure the end of this 
election, but that he merely made choice of certain qualities 
or features of character, and resolved to treat them according 
to their proper nature, in whatever individuals they might 
turn out at to be found. Having formed this general pur- 
pose to save those who might believe and persevere, and to con- 
demn and punish those who might be impenitent and unbe- 
lieving, God virtually left it to men themselves to comply or 
not with the terms or conditions he had prescribed, having no 
purpose to exercise, and, of course, not in fact exercising, any 
determining influence upon the result in any case, whatever 
amount of assistance or co-operation he may render in bring- 
ing it about. This must be in substance the ground taken by 
every one intelligently acquainted with the subject, who is nota 
Calvinist. We could easily prove that this ground was taken by 
Arminius and his followers, and really formed the main 
feature of the discussion about the time of the Synod of Dort. 
We have not room for —— but there is one which may 
almost be considered as of itself sufficient to establish this position. 
The Synod of Dort, in their deliverance upon the controversy 
raised . Arminius and his followers in opposition to the Calvin- 
ism of the Reformers, not only gave an exposition of the positive 
Scriptural truth upon each of the five points, but also subjoined 
to these a rejection of the errors (rejectio errorwm) which had 
been broached by the Arminians; and upon the first of the 
articles, that on predestination, the very frat of the Arminian 


errors which the Synod rejected and condemned was this, that 
« the will of God concerning the saving of those who shall believe 
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and persevere in faith and the obedience of faith, is the whole 
and entire decree of election wnto salvation, and that there is 
nothing else whatever concerning this decree revealed in the 
word of God.” —(Acta Synodi, p. 245). Arminianism was fun- 
damentally and essentially a rejection of the Calvinism taught by 
the great body of those whom God raised up and ified as 
the instruments of the Reformation. Its leading positions thus 
came to be, a denial of the Scriptural warrant for such a decree 
of election as Calvinists usually advocate, and an assertion that the 
whole of what is said in Scripture about a decree of election bear- 
ing mediately wpon the final salvation of men, is exhausted 
by the doctrine, which, of course, all admit to be true, viz., that God 
has determined to save all who shall believe in Jesus Christ 
and persevere to the end in faith and holiness, and to consign 
to punishment all who continue impenitent and unbelieving. 

e second position above laid down, states accurately the 
true place and standing of the subject of the tutpeaiclap or 
foresight of faith and perseverance, about which so much is said 
in the controversy between Calvinists and Arminians. We be- 
lieve that it is chiefly from want of clear and accurate concep- 
tions of the true logical position and relations of this matter of 
foreknowledge or foresight, that so many men are Arminians 
without being aware of it, or rather that so many honestly but 
ignorantly repudiate Arminianism while they really hold it. The 
fallacy which leads many astray upon this point is the notion, that 
the doctrine that the divine decree of election, or the divine pur- 

to save certain men, is based or founded only upon the fore- 
wet em that these men will in fact believe and persevere, is 
an essential, necessary part of the Arminian system of theology, 
and affords a precise test for determining, both negatively and 
positively, whether or not men are Arminians, This, though a 
very common notion, and one not unnaturally suggested by 
some of the aspects which this controversy has assumed, is erro- 
neous. This matter of foreknowledge does not intrinsically and 
logically occupy so prominent and important a place in the con- 
troversy, or at least in that branch of it which concerns the 
settlement of the state of the question, as is often imagined. Its 
real place in this a pen of the controversy is collateral and 
subordinate ; and the practical result of a correct view of its 
position, is, that while the founding of election upon foreknow- 
ledge proves that a man is an Arminian, the rejection of this 
idea is no proof that he is not. The fundamental position of 
Arminius and his followers was this, that. they reject the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of the absolute election of some men to ever- 

ing life, based only upon the sovereign good pleasure of God, 
that this doctrine is opposed to the testimony of scripture and 
to right views of the divine character and government, and 
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that the real point controverted is just this—Is this Calvinistic 
doctrine of election true or not ? t Arminians, while denying 
that God absolutely chooses some men to life in the exercise of 
his sovereign good pleasure, admit, that he does infallibly fore- 
see everything that comes to pass, that thus the history and fate 
of each individual of the human race were from eternity t 
to his mind, and of course became in some sense the objects of 
his actings and purposes, and that, on this ground and in this 
sense, he might be said to have resolved from eternity to save 
each individual who is saved. The notion of an election to life 
originating in and founded upon the foresight of men’s character 
an walideos is thus no shdtiienep sagan, ctnlrer part of the 
actual position which the Arminians occupy. Itis merely a cer- 
tain mode of expression into which they can, without incon- 
sistency, throw their leading doctrine, and the use of which 
involves something of an accommodation or approximation to 
the language of Scripture, and of their Calvinistic opponents. 
Arminians virtually say to their opponents—‘“ We wholly deny 
your doctrine of election to life on the ground of God’s soverei 
good pleasure foreordaining and securing this result ; and the ely 
sense in which we could, consistently with this denial, admit of 
anything like an election of mdividuals to life, is God’s foresee- 
ing and recognising this result as a thing determined in each case 
by men’s actual character. An election to life in this sense and 
upon this ground is undoubtedlya reality, a process which actually 
takes place, and we are quite ready to admit it, especially as it 
seems to accord with and to explain those scriptural statements 
about election on which you base your doctrine. In short, if you 
will insist upon something that may be called an election, at least 
in a loose and improper sense, we have no objection to allow an 
election founded on foresight, but we can concede nothing else of 
that sort.” This is the true state of matters, and it brings out 
clearly the subordinate and collateral place held by the subject 
of foreknowledge in the investigation of the state of the question. 
Some Arminians are willing so far to accommodate themselves 
to the Scriptural and Calvinistic u of language, as to admit 
that, in the sense now explained, God:-had from eternity his own 
fixed and unchangeable purposes in regard tothe admission of men 
individually into heaven ; while others think it more manly and 
candid to avoid the use of such language, when their funda- 
mental principle requires them sothoroughly — away. 
All that is implied in the election of any individual to eternal life, 
im the only sense in which any one not a Calvinist can admit it, 
is, that God_foresees that that individual will in fact believe and 
persevere, and that on this ground—this being “ the cause or con- 
dition moving him thereto”—He decrees or purposes to admit 
that man to heaven and to give him everlasting life. The result 
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is thus determined by the man himself, God’s decree (falsely so 
called) with respect to his salvation, being nothing but a mere 
recognition of him as one who, without His efficacious deter- 
mining interposition, would certainly, in point of fact, comply 
with the conditions announced to him. A decree or purpose based 
solely upon the foreknowledge or foresight of the faith and perse- 
verance of individuals, is of course practically the same thing as the 
entire want or non-existence of any decree or purpose in regard to 
them. It determines nothing concerning them, it bestows nothing 
upon them, it secures nothing to them. It is a mere word or 
name, the use of which only tends to involve the subject in obscurity 
and confusion. Whereas upon Calvinistic principles, God’s elect- 
ing decree in choosing some men to life is the effectual source or 
determining cause of the faith and holiness which are ultimately 
wrought in them, and of the eternal happiness to which they at 
last uttain. God elects certain men to life, not because he foresees 
that they will repent and believe and persevere in faith and holi- 
ness, but for reasons no doubt fully accordant with his wisdom 
and justice, though wholly unknown to us, and certainly not 
based upon anything foreseen in them as distinguished from 
other men; and then further decrees to give to these men 
in due time everything necessary in order to their being ad- 
mitted to the enjoyment of eternal life, in accordance with the 
provisions of the scheme which his wisdom has devised for sav- 
ing sinners. 

But we are in danger of travelling beyond the consideration of 
the state of the question, and trenching upon the proper argu- 
ment of the case. Our object at present is ree to shew, that, 
although the idea of the foresight of men’s faith and persever- 
ance is commonly brought into the ordinary popular mode of 
stating the difference between Calvinists and inians, yet it 
does not really touch the substance of the point controverted, 
so as to be, out and out, a discriminating test of men’s true 
doctrinal position. It is rather a certain mode of speaking, by 
which Arminians endeavour to evade a difficulty, and to approw- 
mate to scriptural language without admitting scriptural 
truth. When men say, as many Arminians do, that the divine 
decree of election is based upon the foresight of faith and per- 
severance, they are virtually saying that there is no decree of 
election in any proper sense of the word, or, what is practically 
the same thing, that the whole and entire decree of election is 
God’s eternal purpose to save all who shall, in point of fact, 
believe and persevere. Foreknowledge thus does not really affect 
the proper status questionis, the real substance of what is 
maintained on either side or made matter of actual controversy, 
though it does enter fundamentally into the argument or proof, 
the Arminian admission of divine foreknowledge affording to the 
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Calvinists an argument in favour of fore-ordination which has 
never been successfully answered. 

It is on such grounds as these that we contend, that, while 
the basing of election upon foreknow is a proof that men 
may crane | described as Arminians, the declining or refusing 
to embrace this idea is no proof that they may not be justly so 
designated. We believe that erroneous and defective concep- 
tions on this point are one main cause why men are not aware 
that they are Arminians, and unwarrantably repudiate the de- 
signation. There are various reasons that lead men who are 
really Arminians to reject this idea of an election founded on 
foresight. Some think it more manly and straightforward to 
declare openly that there is no such thing as an election to 
eternal life, instead of grasping at what has the appearance of 
being an election, but is not. Others rather wish to leave 
divine foreknowledge altogether in the background, and to say 
as little about it as they can, either in the statement or in the 
argument of the question. Many, while admitting foreknow- 
ledge and denying foreordination, see the difficulties and incon- 
veniences of attempting to connect them in this way. The 
attempt to found an election on foreknowledge brings out, in a 
peculiarly palpable light, the fundamental objection of Calvinists 
against the system of their opponents, viz., that it leaves every 
thing bearing upon the character and eternal condition of all 
the individuals of our race undetermined, and indeed uninflu- 
enced, by their Creator and governor, and virtually beyond his 
control, and degrades him to the condition of a mere spectator, 
who only sees what is going on among his creatures, or foresees 
what is to take place, without himself determining it, or exert- 
ing any real efficiency in the production of it, and who must be 
guided by what he thus sees or foresees in all his dealings with 
them. this, indeed, can be proved to be involved necessa- 
rily in the denial of Calvinism, but it comes out very plainly 
and palpably when Arminianism is put in the form of main- 
taining an election founded on foresight, and on this account 
many Arminians shrink from that mode of representation. For 
these reasons, many who zealously maintain what is really the 
essential characteristic feature of Arminianism, dislike and avoid 
the basing of election upon foresight ; and as this mode of put- 
ting the matter is popularly regarded as the distinctive mark of 
Arminianism, those who avoid and reject it are very apt, when 
their acquaintance with these subjects is imperfect and super- 
ficial, to — themselves as warranted in repudiating the de- 
signation of Arminians. 

Faber has made it quite manifest that it was chiefly by 
some confusion upon this point that he was induced to abjure 
Arminianism, while he really believed it ; and we suspect that 
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this has operated as an element, though perhaps not the prin- 
cipal one, in producing the same result in the case of Arch- 
bishop Whately. Faber has developed his views upon these 
points much more fully than Whately, and it may tend to 
throw light upon the matter under consideration, if we advert 
to his mode of representing it. Faber entitles his work, “An 
Historical Inquiry into the Tdeality and Causation of Scriptural 
Election.” By the ideality of election, he means the investiga- 
tion of the question as to what it is to which men are said to be 
elected or chosen ; and by the causation of election, he means 
the investigation of the question as to what is the cause, or 
om or reason of God’s act in so electing or choosing them. 
t is plain enough, from the nature of the case, that there can 
be only two distinct questions of fundamental importance in re- 
gard to the idea of election, viz., 1st, Did God choose men only 
to what is external and temporal? or, 2d, Did he also choose 
them to what is internal and everlasting? or, in other words, 
Did God choose men only t6 external privileges and opportuni- 
ties, not determining by any act of his, but leaving it to be de- 
termined by themselves in the exercise of their own free will, 
whether or not they shall improve these means of grace, and 
consequently, whether or not they shall be saved? or, Did he 
choose them also to faith, and holiness, and heaven, to grace and 
glory, resolving absolutely to save those whom he had chosen, and 
to give them everything needful to pre them for salvation, 
in accordance with the provisions of the scheme which he had 
devised and proclaimed ¢ The cause of election must, in like man- 
ner, be resolved either into something in men, existing or foreseen, 
or into something in God himself; and if everything in men them- 
selves be excluded from any causal influence upon God’s act in 
election, this is evidently the same thing as tracing election to 
God’s sovereign good pleasure, to the counsel of his own will. 
It is by the application of these two pairs of differences that 
Faber discriminates his four different doctrines on election, viz., 
Calvinism, Arminianism, Nationalism, and Ecclesiastical Indivi- 
dualism, taking some assistance also from another distinction of 
much inferior importance, viz, that between an election of na- 
tions or masses of men collectively, and an election of indivi- 
duals. Calvinism he represents as teaching, that the idea of 
election is God’s choosing absolutely some men individually to 
eternal life, and that the cause of election is not anything in 
these men themselves, but only the sovereign pleasure of 
God. As Calvinists we have no objection to make to this repre- 
sentation. Faber rejects the Calvinistic idea of election, but ap- 
proves of our view of its cause. Arminians, we to him, 
agree with the Calvinists in representing the idea of election to 
be a choosing of men individually to eternal life, but differ from 
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them in representing the cause of this election to be the fore- 
knowledge of men’s character and conduct, or their faith and 
perseverance foreseen. And here we see the fallacy which in- 
volves the views of Faber and many others upon this whole 
matter in confusion, and which we have peach in substance 
exposed. It is only a great ignorance of the whole bearing 
and relations of the notion of basing election upon foresight, 
that could lead any man to assert, as Faber does, that Arminians 
agree with Calvinists in maintaining that the idea of election 
is that God chooses some men to eternal life. Beyond all 

uestion, the fundamental principle of Arminianism is just a 

enial of the Calvinistic doctrine, that God really, in the proper 
sense of the word, chooses some men to ete life—a denial 
that such an election is sanctioned by Scripture ; while the idea 
of representing foreknowledge as the ground of election, is 
merely a collateral subordinate notion, having something of the 
character of an afterthought, and forming no part of the real 
substance or essential features of the ws. position maintained, 
Arminians deny out-and-out that Scripture reveals any real 
election by God of some men to dietak life, while they often 
add to this denial a statement to this effect, that if there be any- 
thing in Scripture which seems to indicate an election of some 
men to eternal life, anything resembling or approximating to the 
Calvinistic idea of election, it can be only an election based 
upon a foresight of men’s character, which is manifestly, as intel- 
ligent and candid Arminians admit, no election at all. But, 

ter the explanations formerly given, we need not dwell longer 
upon this point. Arminians then are, according to Faber, un- 
sound, both in pane to the idea of election, in which, it seems, 
they agree with Calvinists, and in regard to the cause of it, in 
which they differ from them. 

Let us attend now to what he says about the two other schemes, 
which are different from both of these. The third is what he calls 
Nationalism, a doctrine taught by John Locke, Dr John Taylor 
of Norwich, and Dr Sumner, the nt Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in his book on Apostolical Preaching. It is this, that the 
election spoken of in Scripture is merely a choice made by God 
of nations or masses of men to form his visible church, and to 
enjoy the outward means of grace, and that the cause of this elec- 
tion is the sovereign good pleasure of God, who gives to different 
ages and countries the enjoyment of the means of grace, or with- 
holds them, according to the counsel of his own will. Here 
Faber thinks the causation right, it being resolved, as in the case 
of Calvinism, into the good pleasure of God. He thinks the 
ideality partly right pes partly wrong, right in so far as it re- 


presents election as being only » choice to outward privileges 
and means of grace, and not, as Calvinists and Arminians con- 
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cur in holding, a choice to salvation and eternal life, and 
wrong in so far as it implies that election has for its objects not 
individuals, but nations or communities. The fourth theory 
which he expounds, and which he labours to prove to be alto- 
er, both in ideality and causation, accordant with the sacred 
ptures, with primitive antiquity, and with the symbolical 
books of the Church of England, he calls by the name of Eccle- 
siastical Individualism. In point of causation it with Cal- 
vinism and Nationalism in resolving the cause of election into 
the good pleasure of God. In rohan | to ideality it agrees with 
Nationalism in the fundamental point of representing election 
as a choice of men only to the communion of the visible church 
and to the enjoyment of the means of and not to any- 
thing implying or securing salvation, while it differs from it only 
in the insignificant point of making the objects of election in- 
dividuals instead of nations. 

It thus appears why it is that Faber represents Arminianism 
as the most erroneous of the three erroneous doctrines. Armini- 
anism is erroneous both in point of ideality and of causation, 
whereas Calvinism and Nationalism are both right in point 
of causation, and Nationalism is only partially and slightly 
wrong in point of ideality. It must also be very plain, we 
think, from the explanation which has been given, that Faber, 
while condemning and abjuring Arminianism, with, we have 
no doubt, perfect sincerity, is himself an Arminian and no- 
thing else. The fundamental principle of Calvinists is, that 
God has absolutely chosen some men to salvation, resolving 
to give them eternal life, and of course infallibly executing this 
purpose. The fundamental principle of Arminians and of all 
who are not Calvinists, is and must be, that God has made 
no such decree, formed no such pu , that he has not chosen 
any men to eternal life, or to anything which implies or secures 
it, but only to that which is in itself external and temporary, 
though, if rightly improved, it avails to men’s salvation, viz., the 
communion of the visible church and the enjoyment of the means 
of grace. Faber repudiates the fundamental principle of Calvin- 
ism, he strenuously contends for the fundamental principle of Ar- 
minianism, and therefore he may be justly called an Arminian. 

The subject may also be illustrated in this way. Election is 
frequently spoken of in Scripture, and ascribed to God. Men 
are bound to understand the Scriptures, and they should investi- 
gate and ascertain what is there meant by election. Calvinists 
admit that election and cognate words are used in Scripture in a 
variety of senses. They admit that God in fact chooses nations 
and chooses men individually to the enjoyment of the means of 
grace, and that this choice of nations and individuals to external 
privileges is described in Scripture by the name of election, and is 
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ascribed to the good pleasure of God. Thus far all parties are 
Pah The distinctive principle of Calvinism is that, while 
election is used in Scripture in these senses, to describe these 
processes, it is also used in a higher and more important sense, 
to describe a process in which God, out of his own good pleasure, 
chooses some men to eternal life, and to the certain improvement 
as well as the outward enjoyment of the means of grace, and by 
which, therefore, he secures their salvation. God determines the 
outward privileges enjoyed by nations and individuals, it is ad- 
mitted that whatever he does in time he resolved from eternity 
to do, and therefore he may be said to have chosen from eternity 
nations and individuals to the outward privileges which they 
come in time to enjoy. Nationalism and ecclesiastical individu- 
alism are thus both true so far as they go. No Calvinist denies 
either the one or the other. They both describe realities, pro- 
cesses which actually take place under God’s moral government, 
which He resolved from eternity to carry through, and which are 
sometimes indicated in Scripture by election and cognate words. 
This is certainly true. The question is, Is it the whole truth ? 
Is there, or is there not another and higher sense in which the 
word election is used in Scripture, as descriptive of an act of God 
bearing directly and conclusively upon the salvation of men? 
Calvinists maintain that there is, Arminians and all other anti- 
Calvinists maintain that there is not; and this is indeed the 
one essential point of difference between them. Nationalism 
and ecclesiastical individualism, or the choice of nations and 
individuals to the means of grace, though true so far as they go, 
viewed as descriptive of actual realities, are yet, when repre- 
sented as embodying the whole truth, or as exhausting the senses 
in which election is used in Scripture, just a denial of the funda- 
mental principle of Calvinism, and an assertion of the funda- 
mental principle of Arminianism, and therefore both Nationalists 
and Individualists are equally and alike, at least when they 
admit foreknowledge, Arminians and nothing else. 

In the exposition of the Scriptural meaning of election, the 

und taken by Calvinists is this, that whatever other acts of 
God bearing in any way upon the salvation of men, are or may 
be described by this name, there is an election spoken of in Scrip- 
ture, of which the three following positions can be established :— 
1st, That it is not founded upon any thing in men (foreseen or 
existing) as the cause or reason why they are chosen, but only 
on God’s own sovereign good pleasure. 2d, That it isa choosing 
of individuals, and not merely of nations, or masses of men col- 
lectively. And 3d, That it is directed immediately not to 
anything merely external and temporary, but to character and 
final destiny, that it is a choosing of men to eternal salvation, 
and does certainly and infallibly issue in that result in the case 
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of all who are included in it. Calvinists believe that there is an 
election spoken of in Scripture, of which these three positions can 
be established, and it is the maintenance of all this that makes 
them Calvinists. But the question with which at present we are 
chiefly concerned, is;—What is the Arminian mode of dealing 
with these three positions? and what mode of dealing with them 
entitles us to call men Arminians ? 

With regard to the first of these positions, the more candid and 
intelligent Arminians admit, that there is an election spoken of 
in Scripture, which is founded not on anything in men, but only 
on the good pleasure of God. Some Arminians have denied this 
notwithstanding the clearest Scriptural evidence. But these have 
not been the most reputable and formidable advocates of Armi- 
nianism. There is nothing in their Arminianism that should 

revent them from admitting this, and it is only the misappre- 
sm and confusion which we have already exposed about the 
bearing and relations of the idea of foreknowledge or foresight, 
that could lead any one to suppose that this admission involved 
them in inconsistency, or afforded any presumption that they 
were not Arminians. Arminians, indeed, must repudiate, in 
order to preserve anything like consistency, an election to eter- 
nal life founded only on the = pleasure of God, and not on 
anything in men themselves, If there were any such election as 
this, it could be founded only upon a foresight of faith, holiness, 
and perseverance. But rejecting any proper election to eternal 
life, there is nothing to prevent them from admitting an election 
of men to what is external and temporary, founded only on the 
good pleasure of God. Whately and Faber both admit what is 
sometimes called arbitrary or ope election, but as it is 
only an election to outward privileges, which men may im- 
_ prove or not as they choose, the admission does not afford even 
@ presumption that they are not Arminians, although they seem 

to think it does. 

The second position, viz, that there is an election spoken of 
in Scripture, the object of which is not nations or masses of men 
collectively, but men individually, does not of itself determine 
anything of much importance. Calvinists admit that there is an 
election of nations spoken of in Scripture, and many Arminians 
admit that there is brought before us in the Bible an election 
of individuals as distinguished from masses. If the only election 
spoken of in Scripture be an election of masses or communities, 
and this of course is the distinctive tenet of those who are called 
Nationalists, it follows that the election could be only to what 
was external and temporary, that is, to outward privileges. And 
it is this plainly which has commended the notion to a certain 

class of Arminians. Finding it conceded, that there are in- 
stances in Scripture in which the election spoken of is applied to 
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nations, they have bethought themselves of employing this 
notion for the pesnee of shutting out Calvinism altogether, by 
shewing that there is no other election, no election of individuals, 
spoken of in Scripture, and consequently that scriptural election 
is only to outward privileges. Nationalism then, so far from 
being a different doctrine from Arminianism, is merely a form 
or aspect in which Arminianism may be embodied, with some- 
thing like a shew of an argument in support of it. The main- 
tenance of Nationalism proves that men are Arminians, while the 
deniul of it, in other words, the admission that Scripture speaks 
also of an election of individuals, is no proof that they are not. 
The truth is, as we have matted had occasion to state 
in substance, that the hinge of the whole question turns upon 
the third position above stated as maintained by Calvinists 
in regard to the meaning of election, viz, that Scripture does 
tell us of an absolute and unchangeable election of some men 
to eternal life, an election which infallibly secures to these 
men grace and glory. The only conclusive proof that a man is 
not an Arminian, is the proof that he holds this fundamental 
principle of Calvinism. If men do not admit this great distinc- 
tive principle of Calvinism, they must maintain, that the elec- 
tion spoken of in Scripture is only an election to what is external 
and temporary, that is, to privileges or opportunities which men 
may improve or not as they piease. It is impossible to examine 
an Arminian commentary upon the scriptural statements con- 
cerning election, without seeing that the one grand object aimed 
at is just to establish, that there are none of them which prove 
a real election to grace and glory, and that they may be all ex- 
plained so as toimply nothing more than an election to outward 
rivileges. All the leading Arminian divines have taken, and 
om the nature of the case could not avoid taking, this ground, 
in dealing with the scriptural argument on the subject of elec- 
tion, and every one who takes this ground is thereby conclusively 
proved to be an Arminian. They may concede to Calvinists 
the first two of the positions we have laid down in regard to the 
scriptural meaning of election, that is, they may admit that 
there is an election spoken of in Scripture which is founded only 
on the sovereign cehe ee man of God, and which has respect to 
men individually, and not merely to nations or masses. They 
are quite consistent in their Arminianism, and have quite a 
sufficient basis on which to rest it, solong as they deny the third 
position and maintain the converse of it, and by occupying this 
ground they prove themselves to be Arminians. This is precisely 
the case with Faber and Whately. They both deny that Scrip- 
ture gives any sanction to a real election of some men to faith 
and holiness, to grace and glory, and therefore they are not 
Calvinists. They both maintain that the only election spoken 
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of in Scripture is an election to outward privileges and oppor- 
tunities, which men may improve or not according to their own 
good pleasure, and therefore (since at the same time they admit 
oreknowledge) they may be most warrantably pronounced to be 
Arminians. 

From the explanation which has been given it must, we 
think, be very evident, that Nationalism and Individualism as 
explained by Faber, instead of being, as he represents the 
matter, two distinct doctrines on the subject of election, dif- 
. ferent both from Calvinism and Arminianism, are just two 
devices for evading the scriptural evidence in support of the 
former, and for assisting to furnish a scriptural ent in 
favour of the latter. ere is very little rea] intrinsic diffe- 
rence between these two Arminian devices for answering the 
Calvinistic argument and evading the testimony of Scripture, 
for, on the one hand, an election of nations must be an election 
only to outward privileges, and, on the other hand, outward 
privileges are usually, in the ordinary course of God’s moral 
administration, bestowed rather upon nations or communities 
than upon individuals. Some Arminians prefer the one and 
some the other of these two modes of disposing of the Scripture 
testimony in favour of Calvinism, while others again think it 
best to employ both methods according to the exigencies of the 
occasion. The two together form the great staple of the scrip- 
tural argument of the whole body of Arminian divines, and it 
has. been no uncommon practice among them to employ the one 
or the other mode of evasion, according as the one or the other 
seemed to afford the more plausible materials for turning aside 
the argument in favour of the Calvinistic doctrine of election, 
derived from the particular — which they happened to be 
examining at the time. Dr tely takes the nd, directly 
and at once, that the election ascribed to God in Scripture is not 
an election to faith and salvation, but only to outward privileges 
or means of grace which men may improve or not as they choose, 
while Dr Sumner, the present Archbishop of Canterbury, takes 
the other ground, and maintains that iptural election is a 
choice not of individuals but of nations, and thus of course comes 
round to the same inevitable Arminian position, by a slightly 
different and somewhat more circuitous process.* 

* Dr Whately has adverted to and explained the difference between himself 
and Dr Sumner in the Introduction to his Essays, and as the establishes 
the accuracy of the representation we have _— of the views of both 
we shall quote it. “I have been informed that some of the hearers of the dis- 
course, of which the third Essay contains the substance, understood the argument 
in § 2 to be merely a repetition of Archbishop Samner’s in his valuable work 
on ‘ Apostolical Preaching.’ Such a misapprehension is, I trust, less likely to 
take place in the closet; but to guard against the possibility of it, it may be 
worth while here to remark, that though I coincide with “Archbishop Sumner in 
his conclusion, the arguments by which we respectively arrive at it are different. 
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We dre almost ashamed to have dwelt so long and with such 
reiteration upon these matters. But when we find it gravely 
put forth by such a writer as Faber, that Calvinism, Armi- 
nianism, Nationalism, and Ecclesiastical Individualism, indicate 
four different theories upon the subject of election, Arminianism 
being at once more erroneous in itself and yet nearer to Calvinism 
than either of the other two ; when we find the same views of the 
general import of these alleged theories brought out by one at pre- 
sent holding the office of a professor of divinity in the University 
of Cambridge, in a work which seems to be in gee repute, hav- 
ing gone through four editions in the course of the last seven or 
eight years ; and when we reflect upon the various indications 
presented, that these views of Faber and Professor Browne pass 
eurrent as undoubted truths among many of the clergy of the 
Church of England, we cannot but believe that ignorance, misa 

ension, and confusion, are widely prevalent upon these su 
jects, and that there is an imperative call to attempt to dispel 
this thick darkness, while at the same time we cannot but feel 
that it may probably not be easy to effect this. We have surely 
said enough to prove, 1st, That there are just two really distinct 
theories upon this subject which, with su tial historical ac- 
curacy, may be called Calvinism and Arminianism, that the 
great point which forms the proper subject of controversy be- 
tween Calvinists and Arminians is the existence or the non- 
existence, the affirmation or the negation, of a real decree, or an 
absolute purpose of God, formed from eternity, originating in his 
sovereign good pleasure, choosing some men to eternal life, and 
effectually securing that these men shall have grace and glory. 
2d, That it is a thorough fallacy to represent Arminianism, as 
is done by Faber and Professor Browne, as countenancing an 
proper decree or purpose of God. really bearing upon the sal- 
vation of men, a fallacy arising from the want of a right per- 
ception of the true bearing and relations of the idea of bre. 
knowledge or foresight as it has been brought into the discus- 


The distinction which he dwells on, is that between national and individual 
election; that on which I have insisted is, the distinction between election to 
certain privileges and to final reward ; he, in short, considers principally the 

ies chosen, whether bodies of men, or particular persons: a the things to 
which they are chosen; whether to a blessing, absolutely, or to the offer of one 
conditionally.” (Introduction, p. xix.) And in a footnote to the third section 
of the Essay itself, he again adverts to the difference in this way (p. 75), “ The 
view here taken of election some have hastily supposed to be at variance with 
that of Archbishop Sumner in his ‘ Apostolical Preaching,’ while others have 
no less err y d them identical.” The views of the two Most 





Reverend Primates on the subject of the scriptural meaning of election are cer- 
tainly neither at variance nor identical. But the difference between them is 
very small, and they are both most thoroughly accordant with the fundamental 

rinciple of the Arminian doctrine upon this subject. Indeed, the two together 
form the most ordinary and familiar cuminonginee of the general current of 
Arminian writers in dealing with the scriptaral evidence. 
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sion of this subject. And, 3d, That Nationalism and Indivi- 
dualism, instead of being theories differing from Arminianism, 
are just forms or aspects of it, or rather, attempts at 
arguments in support of it. All who believe that Scripture 
establishes the existence of such an election as is deseribed in 
the first of these positions, are Calvinists, and all who deny this, 
provided they at the same time admit the divine foreknowledge, 
are Arminians. When tried by this, the only really sound and 
searching test, Faber and Whately are undoubtedly Arminians, 
and there is no violation of historical accuracy, or of substantial 
justice, in applymg to them that designation, notwithstanding 
that they, through misapprehension, disclaim it. 

Dr Whately, in his latest work, “The Scripture Doctrine con- 
cerning the Sacraments,” has a remark which bears upon this 
matter, and may require to be adverted to. Hesays there (in a 
note, p. 13), “it is utterly improper that any should be called, 
either by pr ewe or by —— ‘ Calvinists’ who dissent from 
any part of what Calvin himself insists upon as @ necessary por- 
tion of his theory;” and upon this princgle he would probably 
contend that it is “ utterly improper to call him an Arminian 
since he dissents from some part of what Arminius insists upon 
as a necessary portion of his theory.” Personally we have no 
objection to the principle of the rule indicated by Dr Whately. 

e could not, even if so disposed, — from the imputation 
of being Calvinists by alleging that we dissent from any part of 
what Calvin insisted upon as a necessary portion of his theory, 
though we do dissent from some of his opinions. But in regard 
to the application of Dr Whately’s remark to his own case, we 
venture to affirm, let, That the rule which he lays down about 
the application of such designations is unnecessarily and unwar- 
mateh y stringent ; and, 2d, That even conceding the soundness 
of this stringent rule, we are perfectly warranted in calling him 
an Arminian. 

lst, The rule is unduly stringent. This matter must be 
settled, for there is no other standard applicable to the point, 
by considering the practice of the generality of divines of differ- 
ent denominations. Now, there can be no doubt that it isa 
common and usual thing for divines to apply such designations 
as those under consideration, in a wider and more indefinite way 
than Dr Whately’s rule would sanction. Calvinism, Arminian- 
ism, and similar names, are generally employed to indicate, not 
so much the actual views held by Calvin, Arminius, and others, 
but rather the general system of doctrine which these men did 
much to bring out and to commend, even though it may have 
been considerably modified in some of its features by the discus- 
sion to which it been subsequently subjected. Controversy 
conducted by competent persons usually leads, though it may be 
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after an interval, and even after the removal of the original com- 
batants, to clear up and modify men’s views upon both sides; and 
yet, for the sake of convenience, the same compendious designa- 
tions may still be retamed. The general practice of divines 
sanctions this use of these names, though it is manifest that they 
must often be employed in a somewhat vague and ambiguous 
way, there being no precise or definite stan to which refer- 
ence can be made, in order to determine their proper meaning 
and import. This unavoidable vagueness and uncertainty im 
the use = = of those words, leaves much room for 
ing and quibbling when men are disposed to evade or esca’ 

ion a difficulty. But even with this drawback, there is aah 
convenience in the use of such designations, the general usage of 
theologians sanctions it, and it is trifling to make an ou 

about any matter of this sort, unless in a case of gross and deli- 
berate unfairness. Calvin and Arminius must not be held 
responsible for any opinions which they have not themselves 
expressed. Still there is no great difficulty in distinguishing 
between their personal opinions and the leading features of the 
systems of theology to which their names have been attached, 
as these seem to be logically related to each other, and as they 
have been commonly set forth by the most eminent divines of 
either denomination. Arminius never positively and decidedly 
renounced the Calvinistie doctrine of the certain perseverance of 
believers ; but no one has ever had any hesitation about calling 
the denial of this doctrine Arminianism, upon the grounds— 
Ist, That logically it forms a natural, necessary _ of the Ar- 
minian system of theology, although Arminius himself did not 
perceive this, and did not insist upon it as a necessary portion 
of his theory ; and 2d, That historically the doctrine of perse- 
verance has been denied by the great body of those divines who, 
ever since Arminius’s time, have been called afterhis name. It 
is true, on the one hand, that men of sense do not suppose that 
these designations, even when applied in a wey which general 
usage warrants, afford of themselves anything like a proof either 
of the truth or the falsehood of the doctrines to which they are 
attached ; and it is also true, on the other, that men of sense 
will not raise an outcry about the application of one of these 
designations to themselves, if their views agree in the main with 
the general system of doctrine to which this designation has been 
usually applied. We would not object to be called Calvinists, 
though we differed much more widely from Calvin’s own views 
than we do, nay, even though we dussented from some point 
which “Calvin himself insisted upon as a necessary portion of 
his theory,” so long as we held the fundamental distinguishing 
principles of that scheme of theology with which his name is 
usually associated. ' 
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But 2d, Though Dr Whately’s rule is unduly stringent, still 
its fair application does not prove the unwarrantableness of 
calling him an Arminian. oats apse he one ws — 
mental distinguishi inciples o of theology whi 
has wotagpr tcc om the history of the Ch under 
the name of Arminianism, as expounded by the generality of the 
most eminent divines who have accepted that name for them- 
selves, but he does not dissent from any part of what Arminius 
himself insisted upon as a necessary portion of his theory, nay, 
he does not dissent from Arminius, or from the general body of 
Arminian divines, in any doctrine of real importance. Armi- 
nius was very unwilling to bring out honestly and ne mee 
his peculiar opinions. It was only in 1608, the year before his 


death, that he was induced to come out with a profession of his 


doctrines, and even then his conduct was not very manly and 
strightforward. We have four different statements, more or less 
explicit, prepared by him in that year, of his sentiments upon 
predestination. They are to be found in his works in Latin, 
(Leyden*edition of 1629) at pp. 119, 138-145, 943 and 951 ; 
or in Nichol’s Translation of. R 4 Works of Arminius, vol. i, pp. 
529, 681-699, and vol. ii, pp. 698 and 718. We are unable to 
perceive any material difference between the views of Arminius 
as there stated, and those of Dr Whately, and we are confident 
that no such difference can be established. Dr Whately, in as- 
serting that he is neither a Calvinist nor an Arminian, must be 
understood as intending to affirm, that he differs in some points 
of real importance, not so much from the opinions of Calvin and 
Arminius, but from the leading views on the subject of election 
that have commonly been held by Calvinistic and Arminian 
divines. He probably also intended, in making this statement, 
to convey the idea, that his views lay somewhere between the 
one system and the other, or, in other words, that he neither 
went so far in one direction as the Calvinists, nor so far in the 
opposite direction as the Arminians. If this was his intention, 
as it seems to have been, the fact would only shew how imper- 
fect is his knowledge of these matters. For it is evident, that in 
so far as anything like a material difference from Arminius 
could be pointed out, it is to be found principally in this direc- 
tion, that Arminius retained more of the doctrines generally 
held by Calvinists than Dr Whately has done. But whatever 
there be in this, it is certain that he holds the whole substance 
of what has been well known in the history of the Protestant 
Church for the last two centuries as Arminianism, as opposed 
to Calvinism, and differing somewhat from Socinianism, on this 
subject ; and that therefore we are fully warranted by the ordi- 
nary, reasonable, and convenient practice of theologians to call 
him an Arminian. We must be careful indeed to ascribe to 
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him no opinions which he has not professed or acknowledged. 
But he has no right to demand that, because he has a dislike to 
the designation Arminian,.we must have recourse to circumlo- 
cution in indicating his theological position, when he is utterly 
unable to prove, that calling him an Arminian involves inaccu- 
racy or injustice, or implies any deviation from the mode of 
dealing with such topics which is sanctioned by the ordinary 
practice of theologians. 

. Faber having written a book upon the subject of election, and 
having there brought out his views fully and elaborately, has 
made it manifest what were the grounds that led him to believe 
that he was not an Arminian, and we have had no difficulty in 
pointing out the source of the fallacy in his case. Whately has 
referred to this matter only incidentally, and has not gone into 
any formal or elaborate exposition of the different theories which 
have been held regarding it. In this way, while he has afforded 
us abundant ground for believing that he is an Arminian, and 
for calling him by that name, he has not told us explicitly or 
in detail what are the grounds on which he considers himself 
warranted to repudiate the designation. Our views upon this 
point must therefore be inferential, and, to some extent, con- 
jectural We think there are some indications in his state- 
ments upon the subject of election, shewing that he was to 
some extent misled by the same fallacy about the relation be- 
tween election and foreknowledge which we have exposed in the 
case of Faber. They both concur in rejecting the Arminian in- 
terpretation of Rom. viii. 29, “ whom he did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son ;” and 
of 1] Pet. i. 2, “Elect according to the foreknowledge of God,” 
denying, as Calvinists do, that these es afford a warrant 
for oie election upon foresight (Faber, p. 232 ; Whately, p. 
67). And there are other indications, though none, so far as we 
remember, of a very explicit kind, that Whately concurred with 
Faber in rejecting altogether the idea of basing election upon 
foresight, and in imagining that in rejecting this idea, he was 
abjuring the fundamental distinctive siinsiale of Arminianism. 

e have said enough, we think, to shew that any such notion 
can originate only in a very defective and superficial knowledge 
of the intrinsic merits of this great controversy. 

~ We have had occasion to refer to some points on which Dr 
Whately has expressed opinions different from those held by 
the generality of Arminians. These we have always regarded 
as eminently creditable to him, especially as we could not but 
view them as the concessions of an opponent. It is probably on 
these differences that he founds his warrant and right to deny 
that he is an Arminian. We think it proper to advert to these 
points of difference, not merely for the purpose of shewing that 
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they afford no ground for his abjuring the designatio:, but for 
the more important object of bringing out the valuable conces- 
sions thus made to Calvinism, by one whom we must still take 
the liberty of calling an Arminian. 

The first point of this nature which we would notice we 
have already adverted to. It is one which only partially comes 
under the present head, as the same concession has been made 
by many Arminians. It is this, that Dr Whately distinctly 
admits, that the word election as used in Scripture, “ relates 
in most instances to an arbitrary, irrespective, unconditional 
decree,” and shews that those who endeavour to aca 
Calvinistic argument founded upon the Scripture passages where 
election and its cognates occur, by denying this, are incapa- 
ble of maintaining the position they have assumed (pp. 78, 80). 
There are some Armimians who are so afraid of admitting 
anything that might be called “arbitrary, irrespective, or un- 
conditional ” in God’s purposes or procedure in regard to men, 
that they labour, in spite of the strongest opposing evidence, to 
exclude everything of this nature from every in Scripture 
where the words occur. But Dr Whately, and many of the more 
sagacious and candid Arminians, admit that this mode of deal- 
ing with the matter is unneccessary and unwarrantable. They 
could not indeed believe in any arbitrary, irrespective, uncon- 
ditional decree of God bearing directly upon men’s salvation, 
and exerting a determining influence upon the result. And as 
we have fully explained, the fundamental distinctive principle 
of all anti-Calvyinists, Arminians included, is just to deny that 
any such decree was or could be formed. But there is nothing 
in point of consistency to make it impossible for Arminians to 
admit an arbitrary, irrespective, and unconditional election, pro- 
vided it be an election, not to faith and salvation, to holiness 
and heaven, to grace and glory, but only to what is external 
and temporary, to outward privileges or means of grace, it being 
still dependent on men’s free will to improve or not their oppor- 
tunities, and thus to attain or not to eternal life. Any such 
thing as an election to salvation could, upon anti-Calvinistic prin- 
ciples, be based only upon a foresight of what men individually 
would actually be and do, and in fairness and reason this could 
not properly be called an election. — an election — outward 

or means of grace might be based upon the sovereign 
good re of as it exerts no efficacious determining 
imfluence upon men’s eternal destiny. Dr Whately denies 
the existence of any real election of some men by God to eternal 
life, and admits only an election to the means of grace. This is 
a conclusive proof that he is an Arminian, and the is not 
in the least affected by his admission, that this election of some, 
whether nations or individuals, to outward privileges, is “arbi- 
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trary, irrespective, and unconditional,” in other words, is founded 
on the sovereign good pleasure of God, and not on anything ex- 
isting or foreseen in men themselves. 

Some of the other concessions which Dr Whately has made 
to Calvinists are points in which he has few or none of the Ar- 
minians to countenance him, and they are therefore all the more 
creditable to his sagacity and candour, while at the same time 
we may say of them, in general, that they cannot be of any 
avail in proving that he may not be warrantably called an Armi- 
nian, inasmuch as they do not affect the state of the question, 
or the real meaning and import of the actual positions held on 
either side, and controv between the two parties, but only 
the force and value of some of the arguments employed in con- 
ducting the contest. 

The second, and in some respects the most important, of 
these concessions, is the admission, that the arguments com- 
monly adduced against Calvinism, derived from the moral at- 
tributes and government of God, are unsatisfactory and invalid, 
and that the grand difficulty of this whole subject applies to 
every system, inasmuch as it attaches to the facts, admitted 
by all, of the introduction and permanent continuance of 
moral evil. His views upon these subjects are brought out not 
only in his “ Essay on Election,” but also in what he has said 
in connection with the Discourse of his predecessor Archbishop 
King on Predestination, which he has republished, with Notes 
and an Appendix, in the later editions of his “ Bampton Lec- 
tures.” He has fully adopted, as had been previously done 
by his friend Bishop Coplestone, in his “ Inquiry into the 
Doctrines of Necessity and Predestination,” the leading prin- 
ciple expounded in King’s famous Discourse. The principle is 
in substance this (we are not called — to go into any details 
upon the point), that we know too little about God and the 
divine attributes and perfections, to warrant us in drawing con- 
clusions from them as to the divine procedure—that the divine 
attributes, though called by the same names, are not the same 
in kind, even though infinitely superior in degree, as those which 
we ourselves possess,—that our knowledge of them is almost 
wholly, if not altogether, analogical,—and that, therefore, we 
are not entitled to draw inferences or conclusions about the 
divine procedure from the divine power and knowledge, or from 
the divine justice and holiness, as we would from the same qua- 
lities in men. There is as much truth in this eo principle 
as to lay a good ground for condemning much presumptuous 
and ill-founded speculation, which has been brought to bear 
upon the discussion of this subject. But the awe is surely 
carried too far when it is laid down so absolutely, that our know- 
ledge of God’s attributes is wholly analogical, and does not war- 
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rant any inferences as to the mode of the divine procedure. The 
incomprehensibility of Jehovah, the infinite distance between a 
finite and an infinite being, should ever be fully recognised and 
acted on. But Scripture and right reason seem plainly enough 
to warrant the legitimacy and propriety of some inferences or 
conclusions as to God’s procedure, derived from the contempla- 
tion of his attributes. King developed the leading principle of his 
Discourse for anti-Calvinistic purposes, and Capentnty brought 
it forward, to use a favourite phrase in the present day, in the 
same dogmatic interest. Their object was to wrest by means 
of it from the hands of Calvinists the formidable ments 
usually adduced against Arminianism, derived from God's power, 
knowledge, and wisdom, which are often spoken of as his natural 
attributes.* Dr Whately, with superior sagacity and candour, 
sees and admits that’this principle, if true and sound, is equally 
available for wresting from the hands of Arminians the ar- 
guments they have been accustomed to adduce against Calvin- 
ism, derived from what are often called God’s moral atttributes, 
his holiness, justice, and goodness. The great staple of the ar- 
gument against Calvinism has always been, that the procedure 
which it ascribes to God is inconsistent with the holiness, jus- 
tice, and goodness which all attribute to him. If the argument 
derived from this source must be thrown aside as unwarrant- 
able and invalid, and Whately concedes this as necessarily in- 
volved in the fair application of King’s principle, Arminians are 
stripped of by far the most plausible things they have to adduce. 
They may still, indeed, consistently retain their leading position 
upon other grounds. They may still deny the fundamental 
principle of Calvinism, though deprived of what has been always 
felt to be the most formidable ent against it ; and this is 
indeed just the position occupied ‘by Dr Whately. He still holds 
that there are good and sufficient grounds for rejecting the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine, though he declines to make any use of the 
common argument against it, derived from God’s moral attri- 


* The adoption and recommendation of King’s Discourse by Bishop Cople- 
stone, gave rise to some discussion, the principal opponent being the Rev. E. 
W. Grinfield, in his “‘ Vindicie Analogice.” We have not seen the works pub- 
lished in this controversy, and our knowledge of them is derived mainly 
an able review of them by the Rev, Richard Watson, published originally in 
the ‘“‘Wesleyan Methodist Magazine,” and republished in the seventh volume 
of the collected edition of his Works. It would seem, from Watson’s state- 
ments, that Grinfield succeeded in convincing Coplestone, that there were some 
views of this matter which he had not sufficiently attended to, and that his 
commendation of King’s principle ought to have been much more cautious and 
qualified. The truth is, that Arminianism is much more dependent than Cal- 
vinism upon in derived from the consideration of the divine attributes. 
Watson himself, who was much superior to Coplestone as a theologian, was - 
quite well aware, that Arminianism would lose much more than it would gain 
by the establishment of King’s principle, and he took part decidedly with Grin- 
field in opposing it. 
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butes. The abandonment of this argument as unsatisfactory 
does not produce any change in the actual doctrines he main- 
tains. The position he occupies may be, and in point of fact is, 
the very same as that of those who continue to believe in the 
validity of the old favourite anti-Calvinistic argument ; and as 
the abandonment of this argument does not make him less anti- 
Calvinistic, so neither can it afford any evidence that he is not 
an Arminian. We must, therefore, continue to regard Dr 
Whately’s abandonment on King’s principle of the common ar- 
gument from God’s moral attributes, as the concession of an 
opponent, due to the force of truth, while we are not called upon 
to attach the same weet rpieg arr ray ype to the 
ordiriary Arminian ground of the invalidity of the argument in 
yi Calvinism’ derived from God’s aan ber attributes. Cal- 
vinists do not, in general, admit the soundness of King’s prin- 
ciple. They think they can establish the invalidity of the 
Arminian argument from the divine perfections upon other and 
more specific grounds, and thus they profess to be able to shew, 
that they are warranted in accepting the concession of Dr 
Whately, as to the utterly precarious and uncertain character of 
the ent against Calvinism from its alleged inconsistency 
with God’s moral attributes, without at the same time needing 
to renounce the argument in favour of Calvinism and against) 
Arminianism, derived from the consideration of his natural at- 
tributes. We think we could establish this view of the matter ir- 
respective of the concessions of opponents, but it is impossible for 
us at present to enter upon the proper argument of the question. 

The substance of this important concession is also presented by 
Dr Whately in a more definite and specific form. He vir- 
tually admits that the arguments which have been commonly 
adduced against Calvinism on account of its alleged inconsis- 
tency with God’s moral attributes, really apply to and tell against 
actual facts, undoubted realities occurring under God’s moral 
government, that they thus prove too much, and therefore 
prove nothing ; in short, that the real difficulty is not anything 
peculiar to Calvinism, but just the introduction and the per- 
manence of moral evil—an awful reality, which every system 
must equally deal with and in some way dispose of. It is 
admitted, that whatever God does in time he resolved from 
eternity to do, and if so, no peculiar or additional difficulty 
attaches to his eternal decree or purpose, as distinguished from 
that attaching to its execution in time, or to what God actually 
does in determining men’s character and destiny. Whatever 
takes place in time God resolved from eternity to produce or to 
permit, and the fact of its occurrence raha that there was 
nothing in his character to prevent him from producing or per- 
mitting it, and of course nothing to preclude his having re- 
solved from eternity to produce or permit it. By following out 
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these obvious considerations, Calvinists have proved that the 
great difficulty in this whole subject, is just the permanent exist- 
ence of moral evil under God’s administration ; and as this is 
admitted on both sides to be an actual reality, the difficulty 
suggested by the contemplation of God’s moral attributes is thus 
ete to be one which Calvinists and Arminians are equally 

und, but, at the same time, equally unable, to solve. this 
has been proved to demonstration by Calvinists times without 
number, and it manifestly removes out of the way by far the 
most formidable and plausible objections by which their system 
has ever been assailed. Anti-Calvinista have never been able to 
devise a plausible answer to this line of argument, so subversive 
of their favourite and most effective allegations. But not one 
of them has ever, so far as we remember, conceded its truth and 
soundness so fully and frankly as Dr Whately has done. This 
concession is so important in itself, and so honourable to him, 
that we must present it in his own words:— 


“ Before I dismiss the consideration of this subject, I would suggest 
one caution relative to a class of objections frequently urged against 
the Calvinistic scheme —those drawn from the conclusions of what is 
called Natural religion, respecting the moral attributes of the Deity ; 
which, it is contended, rendered the reprobation of a large portion of 
mankind an absolute impossibility. That such objections do reduce 
the predestinarian to a great strait, is undeniable ; and not seldom 
are they urged with exulting scorn, with bitter invective, and almost 
with anathema. But we should be very cautious how we employ 
such weapons as may recoil upon ourselves, Arguments of this 
description have often been adduced, such as, I fear, will crush 
beneath the ruins of the hostile structure the blind assailant who 
seeks to overthrow it. It is a frightful, but an undeniable truth, that 
multitudes, even in Christian countries, are born and brought up 
under such circumstances as afford them no probable, often no pos- 
sible, chance of obtaining a knowledge of religious truths, or a habit 
of moral conduct, but are even trained from infancy in superstitious 
error and gross depravity. Why this should be permitted, neither 
Calvinist nor Arminian can explain; nay, why the Almighty does 
not cause to die in the cradle every infant whose future wickedness 
and misery, if suffered to grow up, He foresees, is what no system of 
_— natural or revealed, will enable us satisfactorily to account 

or. 

“In truth, these are merely branches of the one great difficulty, 
the existence of evil, which may almost be called the only difficulty in 
theology. It assumes indeed various shapes; it is by many hardly 
recognised as a difficulty; and not a few have professed and believed 
themselves to have solved it; but it still meets them, though in 
some new and disguised form, at every turn ; like a resistless stream, 
which, when one channel is dammed up, immediately forces its way 
through another. And as the difficulty is one not peculiar to any one 
hypothesis, but bears equally on all alike, whether of revealed or of 
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natural religion, it is better in point of prudence as well as of fair- 
ness, that the consequences of it should not be pressed as an objec- 
tion against any.”—(Essays pp. 84, 85.) 

“T cannot dismiss the subject without a few practical remarks 
relative to the difficulty in question (the origin of evil). 

“ First, let it be remembered, that it is not peculiar to any one 
theological system ; let not therefore the Calvinist or the Arminian 
urge it as an objection against their respective adversaries ; much 
less an objection clothed in offensive language, which will be found 
to recoil on their own religious tenets, as soon as it shall be perceived, 
that both parties are alike unable to explain the difficulty. Let them 
not, to destroy an opponent’s system, rashly kindle a fire which will 
soon extend to the no less combustible structure of their own. 

“ Secondly, let it not be supposed that this difficulty is any objec- 
tion to revealed religion. Revelation leaves us, in fact, as to this 
question, just where it found us. Reason tells us that evil exists, and 
shews us in some measure how to avoid it; Revelation tells us more 
of the nature and extent of the evil, and gives us better instructions 
for escaping it ; but why any evil at all should exist, is a question it 
does not profess to clear up; and it were to be wished that its incau- 
tious advocates would abstain from representing it as making this 
pretension ; which is in fact wantonly to provoke such objections as 
they have no power to answer.”—(Bampton Lectures, 3d edit. App. 
p. 555. 

These views are, of course, familiar to intelligent Calvinists, 
as ener what they as a satisfactory answer to the 
most plausible objections of their opponents, their soundness is 
now for the first time fully conceded by a very able Arminian, 
and this concession, so honourable to him, may be expected to 
put an end to the coarse and offensive declamation in which 
Arminians have commonly indul,cd on this branch of the argu- 
ment, and which has usually formed a very large share of their 
whole stock in trade as polemics. 

The only other concession made by Dr Whately to Calvinism 
which we mean to notice is one connected with its alleged prac- 
tical application. It has always been a favourite allegation o 
Arminians, that the Calvinistic doctrine of election tends to 
lead men to be careless about the improvement of the means of 
grace and the discharge of practical obligations, on the ground, 
as they represent the matter, that the result in each case is 
already provided for and secured irrespective of these things. 
The answer to this allegation is in substance, that it is not only 
consistent with, but that it constitutes an essential part of, the 
Calvinistic doctrine, that God has foreordained the means as well 
as the end, and has thus established a certain and invariable 
connection de facto between them. This doctrine of the fore- 
ordination of the means as well as of the end, not only leaves un- 
impaired to second causes the operation of their own proper 
nature, constitution, and laws, but preserves and secures them in 
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the possession of all these. It thus, when viewed in its entire- 
ness as a whole, establishes most firmly the actual invariable 
connection between the means and the end, and in its legitimate 
application is at least as well fitted as any other doctrine can be, to 
keep alive in the minds of men a deep sense of the reality and 
certainty of this connection. All this Calvinists have conclusively 
proved, times without number, but Arminians have never been 
willing to concede it, since it completely dis of a favourite ob- 
jection, which, upon a ial al superficial view of the matter, 
ov very formidable. But Dr Whately admits the validity 
of the Calvinistic answer to the Arminian objection, that is, he 
admits that the Calvinistic doctrine of election, when the whole 
doctrine is taken into account and fully and fairly applied, 
does not tend to exert an injurious influence upon the improve- 
ment of the means of grace and the discharge of practical 
obligations, while, at the same time, he tries to make a point 
against Calvinism, by labouring to shew that by the same pro- 
cess by which Calvinists prove their doctrine to be harmless or 
innocent, it can be proved to be entirely useless, and to admit of 
no practical application whatever. 


“ It has indeed been frequently objected to the Calvinistic doctrines, 
that they lead, if consistently acted upon, toa sinful, or to a careless, 
or to an inactive life; and the inference deduced from this alleged 
tendency, has been that they are not true. But this is a totally dis- 
tinct line of argument, both in premises and conclusion, from that 
now adverted to; and I mention it, not for the purpose either of 
maintaining or impugning it, but merely of pointing out the distinc- 
tion. Whatever may be, in fact, the practical ill tendency of the 
Calvinistic scheme, it is undeniable that many pious and active 
Christians, who have adopted it, have denied any such tendency,— 
have attributed the mischievous consequences drawn, not to their 
doctrines rightly understood, but to the perversion and abuse of 
them ;—and have so explained them to their own satisfaction, as to 
be compatible and consistent with active virtue. Now if, instead of 
objecting to, we admit, the explanations of this system, which the 
soundest and most approved of its advocates have given, we shall 
find that, when understood as they would have it, it can lead to no 
practical result whatever. Some Christians, according to them, are 
eternally enrolled in the book of life, and infallibly ordained to sal- 
vation, while others are reprobate and absolutely excluded: but as 
the preacher (they add) has no means of knowing, in the first in- 
stance at least, which persons belong to which class ; and since those 
who are thus ordained, are to be saved through the means God has 
appointed ; the offers, and promises, and threatenings of the Gospel 
are to be addressed to all alike, as if no such distinction existed. 
The preacher, in short, is to act in all respects, as if the system were 
not true. 

“ Each individual Christian again, according to them, though he is 
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to believe that he eithers, or is not, absolutely destined to eternal 
salvation, yet is also to believe, that if his salvation is decreed, his 
holiness of life is also decreed ;—he is to judge of his own state by 
“the fruits of the Spirit” which he brings forth: to live in sin, or 
to relax his virtuous exertions, would be an indication of his not 
being really (though he may flatter himself he is) one of the elect. 
And it may be admitted that one who does practically adopt and 
conform to this explanation of the doctrine will not be led into any 
evil by it; since his conduct will not be in any respect influenced 
by it. When thus explained, it is reduced to a purely speculative 
dogma, barren of all practical results.”—(Essays, pp. 85-87.) 


There is here no abandonment of his anti-Calvinistic position, 
nothing that should lead either himself or others to believe that 
he is not an Arminian, but there isa very explicit abandonment of 
a very favourite and plausible Arminian objection against Cal- 
vinism, and this important concession by such an opponent, is 
one of which Calvinists are well entitled to take advantage. We 
cannot at present enter upon any exposition of the practical 
application of the Calvinistic doctrine of election, for the pur- 
pose of answering Dr Whately’s allegation, that, by the very 
same process of explanation by which Calvinism escapes from 
the positive objection of having an injurious or dangerous ten- 
dency, it is proved to have no practical application whatever, 
but to be a mere useless barren speculation. We think we 
could prové that this notion is a confusion and a fallacy, and 
that it can be without much difficulty traced to this cause, that 
he has not here made the same full and candid estimate, as 
on some other branches of the argument, of the whole of 
what Calvinists are accustomed to advance in explaining the 
practical application of their doctrine, but confines his observa- 
tion to some of the features of the subject, and these not 
the most important and peculiar. We think we could prove 
that it is this alone which gives plausibility to his attempt to 
shew, that the Calvinistic doctrine of election, when explained 
by its more intelligent advocates in such a way as to escape 
from the imputation of having an injurious tendency, is deprived 
of all practical effect or utility whatever, and that we should act 
in all respects as if the doctrine were not true. But our space 
is nearly exhausted, and we must hasten to a close. 

In these various ways, and in one or two other points of less 
importance, Dr Whately has made valuable concessions to Cal- 
vinism. In doing so he has been guilty of no inconsistency, and 
we insinuate no such charge against him ; for his deviations from 
the course pursued by other Anti-Calvinists affect not the mean- 
ing and import of any of the main positions actually held, but 
only the validity of some of the arguments commonly adduced 
in the course of the discussion. He no doubt believes that he 
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can still produce sufficient and satisfactory evidence against the 
Calvinistic doctrine of election, though he has felt himself con- 
strained to abandon as unfounded the objections commonly 
adduced against it from its alleged inconsistency with the divine 
character and government, and from its supposed injurious prac- 
tical tendency. We these concessions as eminently cre- 
ditable both to his head and to his heart, to his ability and his 
courage, to his sagacity and his candour. We value them very 
highly as contributions, though not so intended, to the esta- 
blishment of what we reckon important scriptural truth. They 
have undoubtedly the advantage of being the concessions of an 
opponent, for Dr Whately admits that he is opposed to Calvin- 
ism, though he seems anxious to impress the conviction that he 
is equally opposed to Arminianism. We so highly admire the 
ability and candour Dr Whately has shewn in the discussion of 
these topics, and we are so grateful for the valuable concessions 
he has made to what we reckon truth, that we would most will- 
ingly abstain from saying any thing that was disagreeable to him, 
except in so far as a regard to the interests of truth might require 
this. But we cannot retract the assertion that he is an Arminian. 
Were the matter indeed now to begin again de novo, we might 
avoid the use of this expression, knowing, as we now do, that he 
dislikes it, and feeling that we could express otherwise, by a little 
circumlocution, all that we meant to convey by it. But having 
been lead to use theexpression in all simplicity, without imagining 
that it could be objected to or complained of, and feeling confident 
that we can defend the perfect warrantableness of its application 
to Dr Whately, it would be an injury to truth to retract it, or to,’ 
refuse, when called upon, to defend it. In one aspect, indeed, 
it is a matter of no importance whether Dr Whately, or any 
man, may or may not be warrantably called an Arminian, for 
the application of such terms, even when fully warranted by ordi- 
nary , Settles nothing about the truth or soundness of doc- 
trines. But when a question asto the application of the name 
comes up in such a form, and is attended with such circumstances, 
as virtually to involve the whole question of what is Arminian- 
ism and wherein does it differ from Calvinism? or, what is the 
true status questionis in the great controversy between Cal- 
vinists and Arminians on the subject of election? then the im- 
portance of the matter is manifest. Dr Whately’s unexpected 
denial that he is an Arminian, plainly raised the questions, what 
is Arminianism, and in what respect does it differ from Cal- 
vinism ? and whether there be any distinct and definite position 
that can be taken upon the subject of election differing ma- 
terially from both ? e works of Faber and Professor Browne 
seemed to us to indicate the existence of a great amount of mis- 
apprehension and confusion as prevalent upon these questions 
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among the clergy of the Church of England, and suggested to us 
the desirableness of taking advantage of Dr Whately’s ground- 
e 


less repudiation of the 
some such explanation of 


of being an Arminian, for giving 
state of the — as we have 


attempted. Faber has brought out fully and disti the sources 
and the grounds of the misapprehension under whieh he, and no 
doubt many others, have been led to abjure Arminianism while 
really believing it; and Dr Whately is just as clearly and certainly 
an Arminian as Faber was ; but he has not brought out formally 
and in detail the grounds on which he considers himself entitled 
to deny that he is so. We have, in consequence, not ventured 
upon any —— pros pee as to the origin and the cause of 
the strange fallacy under which he labours in repudiating Armi- 
nianism as well as Calvinism ; but we have examined all the lead- 
ing points in which, so far as we remembered, he has deviated 
from the common course of sentiment and expression among 
Arminian writers ; and we have shewn, we think, that these de- 
viations, while highly honourable to him, and very valuable con- 
cessions to us, imply no disbelief or denial of the fundamental 
distinctive principles of Arminianism, and, indeed, do not affect 
the true state of the question between the contending parties, 
but only the soundness and validity of some of the arguments 
pron | on the opposite sides oe 

There is one other feature of Dr Whately’s mode of dealing 
with this subject to which we must refer, though we scarcely 
know what to make of it. It is brought out in the following 
passages :— 

“Tt is on these principles, viz.—That the first point of inquiry at 
least ought to be, What doctrines are revealed in God’s word, and 
that we ought to expect that the doctrines so revealed should be, 
not matters of speculative curiosity, but of practical importance— 
such as “ belong to us that we may do them ;”— it is in conformity, I 
say, with these principles, that I have waived the question as to the 
truth or falsity of the Calvinistic doctrine of election, inquiring only 
whether it is revealed.” (P. 84.) 

“T am far from thinking harshly of predestinarians, or of deciding 
that their peculiar doctrines are altogether untrue; though to me 
they do not appear, at least, to be either practical or revealed truths. 
I do not call on them to renounce their opinions as heretical, but 
merely to abstain from imposing on others as a necessary part of the 
Christian faith a doctrine which cannot be clearly deduced from 
Scripture, and which there is this additional reason for supposing 
not to be revealed in Scripture, that it cannot be shewn to have any 
practical tendency.” (P. 90.) 

“JT wish it, then, to be distinctly understood (1) that I do not 
impute to any one opinions which he disclaims, nor am discussing 
any question as to what is inwardly believed by each, but only as to 
what is, whether directly or obliquely, taught ; and (2) that I pur- 
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posely abstain throughout from entering on the question as to what 
is absolutely true, inquiring only whet is or ig not to be received and 
taught as a portion of revealed gospel truth. For no metaphysical 
dogma, however sound and capable of philosophical proof, ought to 
be taught as a portion of revealed truth, if it shall appear that the 

of Scripture that are supposed to declare it, relate in reality 
toa different matter. ‘I would wish it to be remembered,’ says 
Archbishop Sumner, ‘that I do not desire to argue against predes- 
tination as believed in the closet, but as taught in the pulpit.” 
(P. 96.) 


And the same general idea is repeated, without the addition of 
anything else to explain it, in his last work, on the Doctrine of 
the Sacraments (p. 13). 

It isnot easy to understand what Dr Whately meant by such 
statements as these. They surely indicate something very like 
confusion, vaccillation, and inconsistency. It would almost seem 
from them as if he had something like a latent sense that Cal- 
vinism, though not ht in Scripture, could yet be defended 
upon such grounds, in the way of general reasoning of a philoso- 
phical or metaphysical kind, as scarcely admitted of an answer ; 
so that he shrunk from any formal deliverance on the question of 
its actual truth or falsehood. We do not wonder much at some- 
thing like this state of mind being produced, especially in one 
who discerned so clearly, and who proclaimed so manfully, the 
weakness of some of the leading anti-Calvinistic arguments based 
upon topics of an abstract or metaphysical kind. We believe 
that the arguments in favour of Calvinism, derived from reason 
or general considerations, are just as triumphant, viewed as a 
mere appeal to the understanding, as the arguments from Seri 
ture ; and we do not wonder that there should occasionally 
men who, while rejecting Calvinism, should have felt ter 
difficulty in disposing of the metaphysical than of the scriptural 
proof. This seems to be the case with Dr Whately. ap- 
pears to have something of the feeling, that on the field of gene- 
ral abstract discussion, he would not like to face a Calvinist, and 
that this department of the argument he would rather leave in 
abeyance than fairly grapple with. But, as we have said, we do 
not know well what to make either of the meaning or the con- 
sistency of some of his statements upon this subject. We must, 
in fairness judge of his theological position chiefly from the views 
he has expressed as to the meaning and import of the teaching 
of Scripture ; and here, certainly, hi ition is not negative or 
ambiguous. He teaches explicitly and unequivocally, that the 
Calvinistic doctrine of election is not taught in Scripture, and 
he teaches further, that the only election which Scripture sanc- 


tions, is an election to outward privil or means of ‘ 
and not to faith, holiness, and oh cacy, should sotto the 
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whole question with all who believe in the authority of Scrip 
ture ; and the position here maintained is not only anti-Calvin- 
istic, but may, when accompanied with an admission of the 
Divine foreknowledge of all events, be warrantably and fairly 
designated as Arminian. 
ere were some other important topics adverted to in the 
early part of this article, which we had intended to have dis- 
cussed, but on the consideration of which we find we cannot at 
resent enter. We described the common practice of Arminians 
in trying to excite a prejudice against Calvinists, by dwelling on 
the differences of opinion which have appeared among them, and 
by giving great and undue prominence to every topic fitted to 
startle or to shock men’s feelings, especially on points connected 
with supralapsarianism and reprobation, or the purposes and 
procedure of God in regard to those who finally perish. We pro- 
to have confirmed and illustrated our main position, viz, 
that there is a clear and definite line of demarcation between 
Calvinism and Arminianism which can be certainly determined 
and marked out, and that there is no other really important dif- 
ference on the subject of election, by exposing the e ration 
and unfairness of the generality of Arminian writers in handling 
the topics now referred to, and by explaining the true state of the 
case with respect to the alleged differences among Calvinists on 
these points, and the bearing of all this upon the settlement of 
the real import and magnitude of the questions controverted 
between them. Calvinists certainly have been too prone to in- 
dulge in unwarranted and presumptuous speculations on points 
not revealed. Their opponents have not failed to take advan- 
tage of this in the way we have mentioned, and a little explana- 
tion might have exposed not only Calvinistic presumption in 
speculation, which is very much a thing of the past, but also 
Arminian unfairness, in an illogical and sophistical misapplica- 
tion of all this, which is still a thing of the present. 

Another interesting subject to which we meant to have ad- 
verted, was the position of those, forming a large body among 
the clergy of the Church of England, who profess to have neither 
rejected nor embraced the views either of Calvinists or Armi- 
nians, and indeed to have formed no decided and definite opinion 
on the points controverted between them. This is a different 
class from those whose views and position we have considered in 
this article. Faber and Whately, and the class whom they re- 

nt, profess to have rejected both Calvinism and Arminian- 
ism ; but they also profess to have adopted, upon scriptural 
grounds, a definite opinion on the subject of election, which they 
regard as different from both these systems, but which we believe 
to be neither more nor less than just the very Arminianism which 
they repudiate. The other class, whose position we intended to 
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have considered, seem as unwilling to deny as to affirm either 
the Calvinistic or the Arminian doctrine. ey. to have 
kept their mind very much in the condition of a blank upon 
the whole subject of election, while they labour more or less ex- 
plicitly, and by various processes, to defend “the absence of 
precision,” which they profess to exhibit. The examination of 
the position of this class of writers would have led us to consider 
more minutely Mr Bode’s attempt to prove “the absence of 
precision to be scriptural and suitable to a state of probation,” 
and Mr Mozley’s desperate efforts to devise excuses for avoiding 
to make an explicit profession of Calvinism as his creed, while 
yet he seems substantially satisfied of its truth, We have no 
wish to encourage presumptuous speculations in the direction of 
trying to be wise above what is written ; we greatly admire the 
general character and spirit of many of those who refuse to pro- 
nounce in favour of Calvinism or Arminianism, or of any definite 
doctrine on the subject of election; but we must contend that 
every one favoured with adequate opportunities and capacities, is 
bound to have a definite and decided opinion upon this subject, 
and that this opinion must be, in substance, either Calvinistic or 
Arminian. The right rule to guide us in our investigations into 
these matters is, that we should advance without hesitation as 
far as Scripture leads us, and stop without reluctance wherever 
Scripture leaves us; and as Scripture surely contains sufficient 
materials to enable us to decide between Calvinistic and Armi- 
nian doctrine upon the subject of election, it is incumbent upon 
every one, in the fair application of this rule, to have a decided 
opinion upon this point. And we would have been all the more 
anxious to have discussed this topic, because, as we have already 
mentioned, we are firmly persuaded that Arminianism is always 
sure to get the benefit of any ignorance, or misapprehension, or 
confusion, that may be going. 

These two subjects which we intended to discuss,but have had 
to postpone for want of space, viz—I1st, the attempt to make a 
handle of alleged differences among Calvinists, and to excite 
a Do, semper against them by giving prominence to extreme or 
offensive statements about supralapsarianism and reprobation, 
and, 2d, the abstaining from dient and expressing a decided 
opinion on the points controverted between them and their op 
nents, are intimately connected with each other in fact. or 
there is good ground to believe, that there have always been not 
a few of the best men in the ministry of the Church of England, 
who were substantially Calvinists at heart, but who found reasons 
or excuses for declining to form and to express an opinion upon 
the controversy, in their own misapprehensions and prejudices, 
arising from defective and erroneous views or impressions on 
some of the points to which we have now referred. 
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We are unwilling to quit this subject without some reference, 
however brief, to the objections by which the Calvinistic doctrine 
of election has been commonly assailed. The leading ical 
lessons suggested by a survey of the controversy for guiding men 
in the study of it, are such as these :—1st, That we should labour 
to form a clear, distinct, and accurate apprehension of the real 
nature of the leading point in dispute, of the true import and 
bearing of the only alternatives that can well be maintained 
with to it. 2d, That we should familiarise our minds 
with definite conceptions of the meaning and the evidence of the 
principal arguments by which the truth upon the subject may be 
established, and the error refuted. 3d, That we should take 
some pains to understand the general principles at least appli- 
cable to the solution (or rather the disposal, for they cannot be 
solved) of the difficulties by which the doctrine we have embraced 
as true may be assailed. And, 4th, That we should then seek 
to make a wise and judicious application of the doctrine pro- 
fessed, according to its true nature, tendency, and bearing, and 
its relation to other truths, without allowing ourselves to be 
dragged into endless and unprofitable speculations in regard to 
its deeper mysteries or more intricate lexities, or to be 
harassed by perpetual doubt and difficulty. A thorough and 
successful study of the subject implies the following out of all 
these lessons, and this conducts us over a wide and arduous field. 
It is on the first only of these four points we have touched,—one 
on which a great deal of ignorance and confusion seem to pre- 
vail Of the others, the most important is that which enjoins a 
careful study of the direct and positive evidence that bears upon 
the determination of the main question on which the controv 
turns. The strength of Calvinism lies in the mass of direct, posi- 
tive, and, as we believe, unanswerable proof that can be pro- 
duced from Scripture and reason, confirmed by much that is 
suggested by experience and the history of the human race, to 
establish its fentnomnsnl principles of the foreordination of what- 
soever comes to , and the real and effectual election of some 
men to eternal lige, The strength of Arminianism lies not in 
the direct and positive evidence that can be produced to disprove 
Calvinistic foreordination and election, or to establish anti-Cal- 
vinistic non-foreordination and non-election, but mainly in the 
proof, that God is not the author of sin, and that man is respon- 
sible for his own character and destiny, and in the inference that 
since Calvinism is inconsistent with these great and admitted 
truths, it must be false. This view of the state of the case shews 
the importance of being familiar with the direct and positive 
evidence by which Calvinism can be established, that we may 
rest on this as an impregnable foundation. But it shews also 
the importance of being familiar with the way and manner of dis- 
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posing of the plausible and formidable difficulties on which 
main! ly the Arminians found their case. These difficulties, that 
is, the alleged inconsistency of Calvinism with the truths, that 
God is not the author of sin, and that man is responsible for his 
conduct and fate, lie upon the very surface of the subject, and 
must at once present themselves even to the most ordinary minds ; 
while, at the same time, they are so plausible, that they are well 
fitted to startle and to impress men, especial] if they have not 
previously reflected much upon the subject. We can do nothing 
at present in the way of producing the direct and positive evi- 
dence in support of the Calvinistic Scckias ; but a few brief hints 
may help a little to shew that the difficulties attaching to it, 
are, though not admitting of a full solution, yet by no means 
so formidable as at first sight they appear to be, and at any rate 
furnish no sufficient ground in right reason for rejecting the body 
of direct, positive, unanswerable proof by which the fundamental 
principles of Calvinism can be established. The following are 
some of the most obvious yet most important considerations 
bearing upon this matter, that ought to be remembered and ap- 
plied, and especially that ought to be viewed in combination 
with each other, as parts of one argument upon one important 
topic. 

vst, When the same objections were advanced against the 
same doctrines as t by the Apostle Paul, he mani- 
fested no very great solicitude about giving them a direct or 
formal answer, but contented himself with resolving the whole 
difficulty into God’s sovereignty and man’s ignorance, depend- 
ence, and incapacity. “Nay but, O man, who art thou that re- 
way ag pea we Shall the thing formed say to him that 

‘ormed it, Why hast thon made me thus?” He knew that the 
doctrines were true, because he had received them by inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost ; and we know that they are true, because he 
and other inspired men have declared them unto us This 
should satisfy us and repress any -_— anxiety about disposing of 
objections based upon grounds, the full nye ome of which 
runs up into matters, the full comprehension of which lies beyond 
the reach of our natural faculties, and of which we can know no- 
— except from the revelation which God has given us. 

- It is a ae with right views wd wa condition 
and capacities, and wi principles usually acted upon in re- 
gard $0 ether departments of Christian theology, as, for tastannn; 
the doctrine of the Trinity, to assume, as these objections do, that 
we are entitled to make our actual perception of, or our capacity 
of perceiving, the consistency of two doctrines with each other, 
the test or standard of their truth. We do not pretend to be 
able to solve all the difficulties connected with the alleged in- 
consistency between the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, and the 
truths that God is not the author of sin, and that man is respon- 
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sible for his character and conduct, so as to make their con- 
sistency with each other plain and palpable to our own minds or 
the minds of others ; but we cannot aimit that this affords any 
sufficient reason why we should reject one or other of the doc- 
trines, provided each separately can be established upon com- 
petent and satisfactory evidence. 
3d, The difficulties in question do not apply to the Calvinistic 
system alone, but bear as really, though not perhaps at first view 
as palpably, upon every system of religion which admits the moral 
vernment of God, the prevalence of moral evil among his intel- 
igent creatures, and their future eternal pugishment. Indeed, it 
is easy to shew, that in truth the leading difficulties connected 
with every scheme of doctrine, virtually run up into one great 
difficulty, which attaches, and attaches equally, to them all, viz., 
the explanation of the existence and prevalence of moral evil, or 
what is practically the same question in another form, the ex- 
position of the way and manner in which God and men concur 
(for none but Atheists can deny that in some way or other 
do concur) in forming men’s character, and in determining men's 
fate. This subject involves difficulties which we cannot in our 
present condition fully solve, and which we must just resolve into 
the good pleasure of God. They are difficulties from which no 
scheme of doctrine can escape, and which every scheme is equally 
bound, and at the same time equally incompetent, to explain. 
Men may shift the position of the one grand difficulty, and may 
imagine that they have succeeded at least in evading it, or put- 
ting it in abeyance or obscurity, but with all their shifts and all 
their expedients, it continues as real and as formidable as ever. 
Unless men renounce altogether, theoretically or practically, the 
moral government of God, the prevalence of moral evil, and its 
eternal punishment, they must in their explanations and specu- 
| lations come at length to the sovereignty of God, and prostrate 
their understandings and their hearts before it, saying with our 
Saviour, “ Even so, Father, for so it hath seemed good in thy 
sight ;” or with the great apostle, “O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out ! For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord ? or who hath been his counsellor ? 
Or who hath first given to him, and it shall be recompensed 
to him again? For of him, and through him, and to him, are all 
things ; to whom be glory for ever. Amen.”—(Rom. xi. 33-36). 











H [Jn consequence of the wnexpected length to which this article has ex- 
tended, the Critical Notices have been considerably curtailed.] 
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X CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Book of Job Translated, Explained, and Illustrated. By Rev. 
C. P. Cangy, M.A., Incumbent of St John’s, Guernsey. London : 
Wertheim, Macintosh, & Hunt. 1858. 

Tuis is a very useful contribution which, with none of the ostenta- 
tious parade of learning, furnishes some of its most useful results. 
Though not fulfilling the conditions of a formal commentary, and 
professing to be only a translation with illustrative notes, yet these, 
along with a carefully executed analysis of the book, may be said to 
furnish most of the materials of an exposition, however isolated they 
appear at first sight. We have uniformly met independent thought 
and investigations at once, replete with learning and highly sugges- 
tive, while they are controlled and supported by Anglo-saxon sobriety 
and good sense. 

The chief defect of this book, appearing in 1858 is, that the author 
does not seem to be acquainted with the more recent continental 
commentaries on this part of the sacred volume ; and has contented 
himself with those of the generation which has passed away. We 
regret this all the more, because the writer has so ably maintained 
the early date of this book, as well as its historical character, with- 
out being acquainted with those ingenious but unsubstantial reasons 
by which Delitzsch and others have recently endeavoured to support 
the theory, that it is a tragedy with truth and fiction intermingled, 
having no earlier a date than the times of Solomon. The English 
and German cast of thought are strikingly contrasted in the grounds 
which they severally adduce for the date which they assume. Thus 
Delitzsch maintains that no competent criticism can suppose Hebrew 
literature to have begun with a work constructed with so much re- 
flective art, and with such a regular plan, thus seeming to forget 
that Greek literature similarly opens with the Iliad of Homer. 

As we cannot in detail consider the elucidation of single words and 
passages, or the illustrations drawn from Egyptian antiquities, with 
which the volume is enriched, we may allude to the author's discus- 
sion of the theology of the age of Job. He devotes to this a separate 
dissertation ; and distributes the whole under the usual divisions of 
theology, viz., God, angels, men, morals, man’s final destiny. This 
classification, correct as far as it goes, obviously omits one important 
element—Christology. That the theology of Job’s age, or of any 
age, was destitute of a Christology, it is impossible a priors to admit ; 
just as we could not conceive of renewed nature in any age without 
a conscious relation to the personal Redeemer, however various might 
be the degrees of dogmatic knowledge. With this presupposition, 
we shall certainly not be indisposed at least to find a Christology in 
an Old Testament book, if a sound philology succeed in legitimately 
finding it. The opposite predisposition cannot be affirmed of Mr 
Carey, who affirms his belief in the doctrine of Christ’s imputed 
righteousness (p. 357). But certainly he has yielded to a too rigid 
exclusion of a Messianic reference in two passages where divines have 
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usually found it ; and it is an exclusion which a severe philology 
neither necessitates nor, we think, admits. (See his Notes on chap. 
xix. 25, and on chap. xxxiii. 23, 24.) 


The Sinlessness of Jesus: an Evidence for Christianity. By Dr C. 
Utimany. Translated from the Sixth German Edition. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1858. 


This is a work partly of an apologetic, partly of a dogmatic, nature, 
and was peculiarly adapted to the demands of German thought at 
the time of its first appearance. We welcome it in English as one 
of the most beautiful productions of Germany, as not only readable 
for an English public, but as possessing, along with not a few defects, 
many distinguished excellences. The character of Jesus, in its 
merely human side, has seldom been so felicitously delineated, 
whether we regard him as the realisation of what humanity was de- 
signed to be, or as the source of life to his people. The task which 
the author imposes on himself is not to present doctrinal statement, 
which would have been imperfect enough in his hands, but the new 
ethical formation which the kingdom of God was destined to exhibit. 
According to Ullmann, the kingdom of God is only a self-manifesta- 
tion of the person of Christ. The main question of Christianity is 
thus aswel as being occupied with the person of Christ, and with 
our personal relation to him. “ 

While we welcome this work as furnishing in many respects a full 
and vivid exhibition of the ethical perfection of the istorteal Christ, 
it must not be concealed, however, that it labours under grave de- 
fects. And to these we must in a few sentences advert, in order 
that its wants may be — and with a view to make it 
more available to the English reader. 

Its defects are of a more general, and of a more particular nature. 
With regard to the more general, the author, while successfully 
maintaining the actual sinlessness of Jesus, commits himself to the 
position, that the possibility of sinning must be presupposed in Jesus, 
otherwise the temptation of our Lord would amount to nothing more 
than a mere Docetic semblance. He maintains that Jesus was sin- 
less throughout, but not impeccable. This argues a very defective 
view of the incarnation, if, indeed, Ullmann holds it in any true or 
proper sense of the word. Every one whose theological opinions 
rise to an adequate conception of the incarnation, must not only 
hold that Christ was sinless, but that he was beyond the susceptibi- 
lity or hazard of sinning. It is possible, indeed, to put this point in 
a too mechanical way, and to lose sight of all those sustaining mo- 
tives that come into play in our Lord’s humanity amid his conflict 
with temptation. But beyond the sinless perfection of his humanity 
must be seen the sustaining influence of the Divine nature, and the 
plenitude of the Spirit, supplied by the hypostatic union ; and the 
Church, accordingly, has always placed the sinlessness of Jesus in 
connection with the supernatural conception on the one hand, and 
the real incarnation of the Logos on the other, maintaining that 
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there was no Achilles-heel in which he could be pierced. All this, 
however, Ullmann passes over in silence. He em it wholly. 
Another defect of a more general nature is, that Ullmann makes no 
reference to the sinlessness of Christ as constituting, and intended to 
constitute, our imputed righteousness. He sup Christ to be 
only the source of life, and that the followers of Christ enter at once 
into a participation of that life. 

Besides these more general defects, there are others of a more par- 
ticular nature, connected with our Lord’s temptation and his cry of 
desertion on the cross, with the whole idea given of the Old Testa- 
ment ethics, &c., &c. But on these we have not room to dwell. 

With these remarks, we warmly recommend this beautiful work 
as eminently fitted to diffuse, among those who peruse it, a higher 
appreciation of the sinlessness and moral eminence of Christ. The 
work has been blessed already, and may have its use also to an Eng- 
lish public, The translation is happy, and a correct rendering of 
the thought, though occasionally free. 


Memorials of the Rev. John Love, D.D., late Minister of the Gospel at 
A Glasgow, consisting of Diary, Reminiscences, and Ori- 
ginal Papers. Vol. II. Glasgow : Maurice Ogle and Son—1858. 

Wuen the first volume of this work was published, we took occasion 

to express our great admiration of Dr Love’s character and talents, 

and our high sense of the value of these Memorials for some important 
purposes, connected with the advancement of divine truth, and the 
promotion of the spiritual welfare of God’s ae We have not 
only been confirmed in the high estimate we formed of the value 
of these Memorials by the perusal of the second volume, but we have 
been led to regard this latter portion as more interesting and better 
fitted to be useful than the first. The chief reason of the higher 
interest we have felt in it, and of the greater usefulness we antici- 
pate for it, is that it is less pervadingly subjective, and contains a 
considerably larger proportion of the statement and application of 
objective Christian truth. It contains a great deal of very interesting 
matter, illustrating Dr Love’s progress in the knowledge of divine 
truth and in the experience of its power, during the three very 
important years that elapsed between his being converted to the faith 
of the Gospel in 1775, and his being licensed as a probationer in 

1778. They present to young men who are preparing for the 
ini an admirable model of due anxiety and effort at once for 

growth in knowledge, and for growth in holiness, for making pro- 

at once in a thorough acquaintance with all the leading topics 
aunty before us in the sacred Scriptures, and for realizing more 
fully a sense of divine things, for being enabled more habitually to 
glorify God and to shew forth his praises. On this ground we would 
strongly commend it to the perusal of students of theology. 

A large portion of this volume is occupied with theological papers 

and thoughts on divine truths, going over more or less fully many of 

the most important topics in Christian theology. There are occa- 
sional indications of something like crudeness of view. But consi- 
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dering that the materials were all composed before the author com- 
pleted his twenty-second year, they must be ed as a very 
extraordinary specimen of power and maturity both in what may be 
called the intellectual and the spiritual discernment of divine truth. 
We cordially commend the work, not only to all who are profes- 
sionally occupied with the stud of theology, but to all private Chris- 
tians who desire the best assistance at once in forming accurate and 
impressive conceptions of divine truth, and in advancing the divine 
life in their own souls. 


Our Christian Classics : Readings from the best Divines, with Notices 
Biographical and Critical. By James Hamitton, D.D. Vols. I. 
and II, London, 1857 : James Nisbet & Co. 

Tue plan of this work, which is issued in numbers, is to present a 

series of the most powerful, beautiful, and interesting passages from 

the whole succession of our greatest writers on religious subjects, down 
from the earliest times. The field to be gleaned from is thus the 
noblest and the richest in our language, when estimated by a refer- 
ence to the powers and talents of the authors, as well as the import- 
ance and grandeur of the subjects on which their minds were exer- 
cised. And this age could not have furnished a more accomplished 
guide, a more delightful companion, with whom to traverse this field, 
than Dr Hamilton. His notices of the different epochs and of some 
of the most eminent authors are many of them in his very best style, 
rich treats, real jewels. We have never seen, and could scarcely con- 
ceive the idea of, a book that would more fully than this one realize 
the description of “apples of gold in pictures of silver.” The first 
volume gives specimens of our religious literature down till the Res- 
toration, including contributions from the Anglo-Saxon and Prae- 
Reformation periods, from the age of the Confessors and Martyrs, 
the Elizabethan era, the period of James I. and Charles I., and finally 
the Civil War and the Protectorate. This last period is introduced 
by Bishop Hall and wound up by Richard Baxter, who, taking in the 
notices of them by the Editor and the extracts given from their works, 
occupy more space than any two other names in this volume. The 
second volume comprehends the period from the Restoration to the 

Revolution, including, however, some whose literary labours com- 

menced during the Civil War or the Protectorate, Owen, Milton, Bun- 

yan, Flavel, Howe, several of the later and minor Puritans, followed 
by several of the great glories of the Church of England, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, Thomas Fuller, Isaac Barrow, and Bishops Pearson and Patrick. 

A collection of the choicest extracts from the writings of these men, 

culled, grouped, and presented to us by such a man as Dr Hamilton 

is surely a great treasure. Let all who can, acquire the possession of 
it, and make it a companion. 


Memoir of the Rev. Robert Nesbit, Missionary of the Free Church of 
Scotland, Bombay. By the Rev. J. Murgay Mitcue, A.M, 
Missionary. ‘ London: J, Nisbet & Co. 1858. 


Tuts is a really valuable and interesting contribution to a depart- 
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ment of literature that is rather apt to be overstocked with matter 
of inferior worth. This book is in every way well worthy of a place 
among the records of missionary labour. It is most itable both 
to the subject and to the author ofit. Mr Mitchell has executed his 
labour of love with much judgment and good taste, and the mate- 
rials for an interesting and useful life ef Mr Nesbit have proved 
more abundant than could have reasonably been expected. Mr 
Nesbit, though not distinguished for those brilliant qualities which 
secure @ wide general reputation, was a really remarkable man, and, 
in conjunction with Dr Wilson and others, rendered most important 
services as a pioneer of the missionary cause in Western India. He 
was twenty-eight years—more than half his life—in the mission field. 
He did much good in his day and generation, and he sowed much 
good seed, yet, we trust, to spring : and bear much fruit. He 
rests from his labours, and his works do follow him. He has found 
@ congenial and accomplished biographer, who has made so good a 
selection and application of his materials, as to keep up the interest 
unbroken through the volume. Mr Nesbit’s excellent qualities and 
valuable services, embalmed in such a Memoir, will secure him a 
permanently honourable place among the benefactors of India. 


The Indian Rebellion ; its Causes and Results. Ina Series of Letters 
from the Rev. Atexanper Durr, D.D., LL.D., Calcutta. Lon- 
don; J. Nisbet & Co,, 1858. 

Missionary Sketches in North India, with references to recent events. 
By Mrs Weirsrecat. London: J. Nisbet & Co., 1858. 


THEsk two works have been occasioned or suggested by the late 
fearful crisis in the condition of India, and they both have their own 
use and value, though they are of very different orders, and fitted to 
serve very different | rk pen Dr Duff has been long universally 
recogiised as one of the most distinguished missionaries of modern 
times, having brought to bear upon missionary work, along with 
other qualifications of the highest order, an extraordinary combina. 
tion of elevated enthusiasm and great practical sagacity. These re- 
markable letters, which were despatched from Calcutta by each 
successive mail immediately after the occurrence of the fearful events 
which they record, originally appeared in the Witness newspaper, and 
have now been most properly collected into a volume. They are 
thoroughly worthy of Dr Duff, displaying all the highest qualities he 
was previously known to possess, and, in addition to all these, a 
statesman-like penetration and foresight, which he had not before 
much opportunity of evincing. The views which he expressed were 
on several important points most remarkably confirmed by events 
which subsequently occurred. This work must always continue to 
occupy a most important place among the memoires powr servir a 
histoire of the great Indian rebellion. 

Mrs Weitbrecht’s work is a series of unpretending but very pleas- 
ing sketches, derived from personal observation and other sources, of 
the labours of missionaries, especially those connected with the 
Church Missionary Society, at different places in Northern India, ex, 
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tending from the commencement of missionary work in that country 
down to this present time, including even the incidents connected 
with missionaries and mission stations that formed part of the 
history of the recent rebellion. These sketches are peculiarly fitted 
to bring before the minds of young people, in an attractive and im- 
proving way, a view of what missionaries in India have been, and 
done, and suffered. 


The Tongue of Fire, or the True Power of Christianity. By Witt1aAM 
Arruor, A.M., author of “A Mission to the Mysore,” “The Suc- 
cessful Merchant,” &c. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co., gnd 
John Mason. 1856. 


WE regret that we were not led earlier to peruse this work of Mr 
Artbur, It is truly admirable, singularly powerful and impressive, 
peculiarly adapted by God’s blessing to call forth and to cherish that 
state of mind and heart, and those modes and habits of acting, with 
which the highest Christian efforts and usefulness are ordinarily 
connected. ere has been no work so well fitted to impress and to 
edify those who are attempting something for the spiritual welfare of 
others, since the publication of the “Earnest Mini of the venerable 
John Angel James. We heartily wish we could help towards pro- 
curing for it a wide circulation. 


Evangelical Meditations, By the late Rev. ALExanpER Viner, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in Lausanne, Switzerland, translated from 
the French by Professor Edward Masson, Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1858. 


Tus is, perbaps, a more miscellaneous and less elaborate work than 
any other production of Professor Vinet that has yet been given to 
the English public. But it is quite worthy of its distinguished au- 
thor, and contains a great deal of edifying matter, presented in a 
very beautiful and striking way. 


The Law of the Bible as to the Prohibited Decrees of Marriage: A 
Letter to Lord Bury, M.P. By George CO. M. Dovaxas, Profes- 
sor of Hebrew in the Free Church College, Glasgow. Edinburgh : 
Adam & Charles Black. 1858. 


Tus is an admirable summary, in a pamphlet of thirty pages, of the 
scriptural arguments on the important subject to which it relates. 
It is eminently distinguished for sound judgment, accurate logic, 
correct scholarship, and clearness and concentration of style, In 
short, the argument could not have been better put in so short a 
compass. The pamphlet is perfectly conclusive, it is greatly needed, 
and will, we trust, be extensively circulated, 





